THE FIRE OF LOVE 

* 


Carina was a most unusual governess—for 
although she was penniless she was young and 
lovely and obviously well-accustomed to the ways 
of Society. 

But then, her post at Lynche Castle was hardly 
an everyday one, and soon she found that the 
Castle’s ancient glory was clouded with present 
shame.... 
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‘You have your references with you?’ 

The voice was sharp, with none of the ingratiating sweet¬ 
ness that Mrs. Macey used to the employers who visited her 
Agency. 

There was just a moment’s hesitation before the girl on 
the other side of the table replied: 

‘Yes, I have one here.* 

She held it out across the desk, her fingers trembling a 
little on the thick, expensive white writing-paper with a 
crest emblazoned above the address. 

Mrs. Macey took it in her fat, none-too-clean hand and 
read it slowly. Then she made a faint sound which might 
have been one of approval. 

‘Lady Judith seems to have thought a lot of you, Miss 
Warner!* 

The girl watching her flushed, the colour rising up her 
tiny pointed face. 

‘Y . . . yes,’ she agreed, a slight stammer in her voice. 
‘Lady Judith has been very kind.’ 

‘Well, it seems quite satisfactory,’ Mrs. Macey said. ‘The 
difficulty is that at the moment we have few, if any, jobs on 
our books of the type you are seeking.’ 

‘Oh, but please, I was sure you would find me something.’ 

There was a hint of panic in the young voice. 

‘You are very anxious to be suited?’ Mrs. Macey asked, 
the expression in her eyes one of suspicion. 

‘Yes, very anxious. I ... I cannot remain where I am and, 
besides, I have to earn some money.’ 

Mrs. Macey put a wealth of meaning into what was almost 
a snort through her thick, pug-like nose. She rang a bell 
which stood on her desk. The door was opened by a thin, 
middle-aged woman who sat in the outer office and made 
sure that those who required jobs were in the proper state of 
humility before they reached the all-powerful director of 
their fate. 
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‘The Register, Miss Cruickshank!’ Mrs. Macey com¬ 
manded. 

Miss Cruickshank, in her turn humble, flurried and anxious 
to please, ran to obey her employer’s order. 

‘You look very young,’ Mrs. Macey remarked critically, 
staring at the slim figure of the girl opposite her as if she had 
hardly noticed her before. 

I ... I ... I am older than I look,’ was the apologetic 
answer. 

Well, Miss . . . Miss . . .’ Mrs. Macey looked down at her 
papers. 

‘W . . . Warner,’ the applicant supplied. ‘Carina Warner.’ 

‘Carina!’ Mrs. Macey repeated the name distastefully. ‘A 
fanciful name for a governess. Catherine is more usual.’ 

‘I was christened Carina.’ 

There was a hint of pride in the voice now. The little chin 
went up. The big, grey eyes which had looked so desperate 
a moment before had a touch of fire in them. 

‘Parents make odd choices!’ Mrs. Macey said disapprov¬ 
ingly, but as if she was not really interested in pursuing the 
matter. 

Miss Cruickshank staggered in with the Register—a large, 
imposing-looking book, with well-thumbed pages and a 
cracked cardboard cover. 

‘Now, let me see. Miss Cruickshank,’ Mrs. Macey said. 
‘Have we any posts for governesses or nursery governesses 
at the moment?’ 

‘There is one that came in this morning,’ Miss Cruickshank 
answered. She bent over her employer’s shoulder and turned 
over the pages rapidly. ‘Lady Lynche the name was, but . . .’ 

She bent down and placed her mouth close to Mrs. 
Macey’s ear. Carina made an effort not to overhear what was 
being said, and yet two words were unavoidable—‘strange’ 
and ‘common’. 

‘Oh! Oh, indeed!’ Mrs. Macey murmured as Miss Cruick¬ 
shank finished whispering. ‘Still, if there is nothing else . . .’ 

She looked across at Carina. 

‘Someone called here this morning on behalf of Lady 
Lynche,’ she said. ‘I am not personally acquainted with Her 
Ladyship, but it appears that she requires a governess or 
someone trustworthy to take her child on a journey.’ 

‘Abroad?’ Carina asked quickly, a sudden light in her 
eyes. 
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Mrs. Macey glanced at Miss Cruickshank who shook her 
head and said: 

‘No, I think it was to the north—or it may have been the 
west of England. I am not really sure. There were so many 
applicants in this morning asking different questions.’ 

‘It is immaterial,* Mrs. Macey said briskly. ‘Lady Lynche 
requires someone and I presume. Miss . . . Warner, you 
consider yourself trustworthy.* 

‘Yes, yes—I hope so,’ Carina replied. 

‘Very well, then. I will give you our card with the address 
on it and you may call on Lady Lynche. Our fee, of course, 
is payable before we give you the address.’ 

‘Fee!’ Carina faltered. ‘I did not know I had to pay any¬ 
thing.’ 

‘Well, naturally,’ Mrs. Macey retorted. ‘In some low-class 
Agencies I believe only the employer is charged for the 
introduction. But here, where we are most careful and no 
one is taken on our books without proper references and 
thorough investigation, we also charge the employee. That 
will be ten shillings, if you please.’ 

Mrs. Macey did not miss the look on Carina’s face. It was, 
she thought, almost one of despair. 

Carina opened her handbag and brought out a very small 
and very thin purse. At the same time Mrs. Macey’s ex¬ 
perienced eye did not fail to note that the handbag was an 
expensive one, and the purse of real leather. 

‘What has brought her to this?’ she wondered, and ex¬ 
perience supplied the answer. ‘A man, for a certainty!’ 

The girl’s clothes were also good, and just for a moment 
Mrs. Macey wondered whether she was wise in sending this 
unknown person to Lady Lynche. 

Then she remembered in her own words that she was not 
acquainted with Her Ladyship and Miss Cruickshank had 
made it quite clear that there was something peculiar about 
the application. There could therefore be no harm in the 
girl trying to obtain the appointment. 

‘Now, run along,’ she said decisively, taking the five florins 
which Carina had handed to her and putting them in the 
drawer in front of her. ‘But if you do not get this position, 
it is unlikely we shall be able to find you anything else.’ 

She saw Carina’s eyes widen in fear. Something cruel and 
unpleasant in her feline nature made Mrs. Macey glad she 
had frightened the chit. 
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‘She looks innocent enough,’ she thought, as she watched 
Carina go through, the door into the outer office. ‘But then 
—one never knows with young women these days.’ 

In the office there were rows of men and women of vary¬ 
ing ages seated on hard benches which ran along both sides 
of the walls. Miss Cruickshank had put the heavy ledger 
down on her high desk, and her lips had already formed the 
words, ‘Next, please’, when she realised that Carina was 
standing beside her, holding out her hand. 

‘Thank you very much for helping me,’ Carina said in a 
soft voice. 

Miss Cruickshank took Carina’s hand in surprise. No one 
who came to Mrs. Macey’s Agency ever bothered to thank 
her. Because she was touched, she was brusque. 

‘That’s all right,’ she said, her voice over-loud. ‘I hope 
you get the position.* 

‘I hope I do, too,’ Carina smiled. ‘And thank you again.’ 

She walked across the room, her skirts swishing with a 
little silken sound against the bare boards, and disappeared 
down the narrow, dirty stairway which led to the street 
below. 

Outside, she stood for a moment bewildered by the crowds 
and the noise of the traffic. 

Horse-drawn omnibuses rattled by slowly, being passed by 
closed carriages drawn by beautifully groomed horses, their 
silver bridles each topped with a waving plume, while they 
were outshone in their turn by the dog-carts driven by dash¬ 
ing young gentlemen with their shiny top-hats at an angle, 
their grooms sitting behind them with folded arms ready to 
run to the horse’s head at the first stop. 

Carina paused for a moment and looked at the card she 
carried. On one side was Mrs. Macey’s name and address; 
on the other was written her destination—187 Eaton Terrace. 

She remembered that the Terrace was off Eaton Square 
and realised it was too far for her to walk there. Accordingly, 
she moved a little way down the street until she came to an 
omnibus stop, and climbed aboard the first one that came. 

She refused the conductor’s invitation of room inside and 
climbed to the top. It was windy, but she felt she wanted to 
breathe, and she wanted, too, the feeling of being alone. 

She found a seat to herself and, closing her eyes tightly, 
she fought back the tears which threatened not only to run 
down her cheeks, but to sap her self-control. 
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The omnibus, wending its way around the fashionable 
streets, into which such vulgar vehicles were not allowed to 
go, arrived by devious routes at Victoria, where Carina got 
off. By this time, she was fully in control of her emotions. 

She walked quickly down Ebury Street; avoided a man 
who came staggering from a public house, obviously intent 
on picking her up, and reached Eaton Square. From there 
it was only a short walk to her destination. 

She arrived on the doorstep of Number 187, her cheeks 
glowing from the speed at which she had travelled and 
feeling somehow brighter than she had done before. 

‘I will get the job, I will get it!’ she told herself beneath her 
breath. ‘I have got to! ’ o- 

She pulled the bell determinedly and heard it clang some¬ 
where far away in the basement. She noted, as she did so, 
that the knocker on the door was dirty and in need of a clean, 
and the doorstep itself had not been scrubbed recently. 

Then, with a sudden start, she saw a card in the window 
propped against a dirty lace curtain— ‘rooms to let’. 

‘There must be some mistake,* she thought, and hastily 
searched her handbag for the card Mrs. Macey had given 
her. Before she could find it, the door opened and a maid in 
a dirty apron, and a cap which slipped over one ear, stood 
there. 

‘I ... I think I must have come to the wrong place,’ Carina 
said. ‘I was looking for 187.’ 

‘That’s ’ere,’ the maid answered laconically. 

‘But I was told to ask for Lady Lynche.’ 

The maid jerked her thumb towards the darkness of the 
passage behind her. 

‘Her’s down there,’ she said. ‘Be she expectin’ you?* 

T . . . I don’t think so,’ Carina answered, moving into the 
house almost automatically and conscious, as she did so, of 
the pungent smell of onions and tobacco. 

The maid shut the door behind her. 

TU go and find out if her’ll see you. What’s yer name?’ 

‘Miss ... Miss de .. .’ Carina dragged back the words she 
was about to say. \ . . Miss Warner,’ and added hastily, 
‘Miss Warner from Mrs. Macey’s Agency.’ 

‘Ow, then they be expectin’ yer if that’s who yer are!’ the 
maid answered. ‘I ’eard as ’ow the old girl had gone there 
this mornin’. Come on!* 

Bewildered beyond words, Carina did as she was told and 
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followed the maid in her down-at-heel shuffling shoes along 
a dirty passage towards the back of the house. Stopping 
abruptly the girl rapped sharply on a door and, without 
waiting for anyone to answer, opened it. 

‘ ’Ere she is,’ she announced. ‘Someone from the Agency. 
That’s what yer wanted, wasn’t it?* 

She moved aside to let Carina pass into the room, then 
closed the door behind her with a noisy bang which seemed 
to vibrate round the walls. 

It was dark because the blind was drawn and for a mo¬ 
ment Carina could see nothing. Then she perceived that 
lying in a bed there was a woman. 

4 So they have sent someone. I thought they would.’ The 
voice was very low and breathless and had, too, a peculiar 
accent which Carina could not place. 

‘Are ... are you Lady Lynche?* Carina found it almost 
difficult to say the words, it seemed so improbable. 

The woman in the bed stirred herself a little. 

‘Raise the blind,’ she commanded, still in that low, breath¬ 
less voice, ‘and give me something to drink, and then I’ll be 
able to talk to you.’ 

Carina did as she was told. The blind went up with a slap 
—faster and noisier than she intended. Now light percolated 
into the room through the dirty panes of glass and despite 
a tree growing outside in the small garden with its branches 
almost touching the window. 

She turned back towards the woman in the bed, only to 
hear again the request: 

‘Something to drink! There's brandy in the bottle.’ 

There was a bottle of brandy on the wash-stand beside a 
white basin and cracked ewer, a soap-dish that had lost its 
lid and a tooth-glass which needed washing. 

Distastefully, Carina tipped a little of the brandy into the 
glass and looked round for some water to add to it. 

‘No water!* the voice said from the bed. 

She carried the glass across the room. A thin hand, with 
the wrist bones standing out vividly from a yellow arm, 
took it from her. She heard the glass rattle against the 
woman’s teeth as she drank, and, looking down, realised why 
the accent of the low breathless voice had sounded strange. 
The woman was not English. She was Eastern. 

There was no mistaking the long slit-like dark eyes, or the 
jet-black hair drawn back from the rounded yellow fore- 
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head. ‘She must have been beautiful once,’ Carina thought 
involuntarily, and then realised that the woman was very ill. 
and yet the undiluted spirit seemed to give her momentarily 
more life. 

She held out the empty glass, which Carina took from her, 
and raised herself a little on her pillows. 

‘Have they told you what I want you to do?’ she asked. 

‘Mrs. Macey said something about taking your child on a 
journey,’ Carina replied. 

‘Yes, yes, you must take him ... for I am too ill,* the 
woman on the bed answered. 

Carina looked round the room as if she expected tp see 
the child hidden somewhere amidst the pile of untidy clothing 
which seemed to have been thrown everywhere—on the 
chairs, at the end of the bed, over the towel rail. 

She saw there was a big, round-top trunk against one wall 
and guessed that someone must have attempted to unpack it 
and then found in this small dingy room without a wardrobe 
there was novvliere to put all the things it contained. 

But there was nothing dingy about the clothes. They were 
indeed a kaleidoscope of rainbow colours: crimson, mauve, 
emerald-green, peacock-blue, mingled with gold lame and sil¬ 
ver brocade. There were coats and blouses embroidered with 
diamante and sparkling stones, and shawls with deep silk 
fringes which sprawled unexpectedly over the threadbare car¬ 
pet. Clothes . . . clothes . . . clothes, but no sign of the child. 

Then, as if she knew what Carina was thinking, the woman 
on the bed explained: 

‘He is downstairs with the landlady. She brought the 
doctor. ... I shan’t live to get him there!* 

‘Get him where?* Carina asked. 

The woman on the bed shut her eyes as though she were 
attacked by a sudden pain. Her face seemed to screw itself 
into lines, and she looked for a moment like a small, sick 
monkey. 

‘To his father,’ she replied and the words were almost 
shouted with a sudden burst of energy. ‘You are to take 
him to his father.’ 

Her fingers came out and entwined themselves around 
Carina’s hand. 

‘Promise you will take him and say what I want you to 
say?* she asked desperately, as if everything depended on 
Carina’s answer. 
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‘I don’t understand,’ Carina said quietly. ‘Where does the 
child’s father live, and is he Lord Lynche?’ 

The yellow fingers seemed to tighten their grip. 

‘Yes, that is his name—Lord Lynche,’ the woman replied. 
‘Always he said to me, “We have no money. We can do 
nothing until my father dies. We are poor! Poor! I can give 
you none of the things you ought to have. But when my 
father dies, it will be different.” ’ 

She gave a little cry—almost a sob—and then her voice 
sank away again to the low, breathless murmur it had been 
when Carina entered the room. 

‘Hfc is dead, dead at last, and now there will be money, 
position, parties—all the things he promised me, and I shall 
not be there to enjoy them! ’ 

‘I am sure you will,’ Carina said, moved by a sudden pity, 
for now she realised that the woman was not as old as she 
had thought she was when she first came into the room. 
Twenty-nine, thirty—or perhaps a few years older. But there 
was no doubt at all that she was very ill. 

‘No . . . No, I know the truth. I cannot live. I would not 
want to, for I can no longer dance. But the child ... the 
child must be looked after, and his father must be made to 
pay.’ 

The weak, breathless voice broke off as a sudden fit of 
coughing shook the woman’s whole frame. Now, beneath 
the bed-coverings, Carina could see how thin she was. 

‘Yes, damn him, he shall pay!* 

Lady Lynche’s voice was almost a snarl, as the coughing 
passed, leaving her with beads of sweat on her forehead. 

‘He shall pay for his heir ... for all he denied me .. . for all 
the promises he never kept. . . . You will take my son to his 
inheritance?’ 

Now she was pleading, the snarl had gone from her voice 
and the dark, almond-like eyes deeply lined with pain were 
staring up at Carina. 

‘Yes, of course I will take him,’ Carina answered gently. She 
had seen people die before. She knew this woman was speak¬ 
ing the truth when she said she would not live very long. 

‘Thank you . . . thank you. That’s all I wanted to know. 
Go to the door, call for Mrs. Bagot and tell her I want her.’ 

Carina picked her way amongst the gaudy piles of silk and 
satin, opened the door and went out into the passage. 

It seemed deserted, and then she heard the murmur of 
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voices from the basement below and saw there was a stone 
stairway running down to what were obviously the kitchens. 
She w f ent to the top of them and called a little nervously, 
feeling that Mrs. Bagot might well resent being summoned 
in a peremptory manner by a stranger. 

‘Mrs. Bagot!’ Her voice seemed to be thrown back at 
her and there was a strong smell of onions. ‘Mrs. Bagot!’ 

‘Cornin’,’ cried a cheerful Cockney voice, and a large, 
buxom figure appeared at the bottom of the stairs and started 
to climb slowly up them. 

Carina waited until she reached the top step. 

‘Lady Lynche asked me to call you,’ she explained apolo¬ 
getically. 

‘You’re from Macey’s, aren’t you? The girl told me some¬ 
one had come. Will you do as she wants?’ 

‘If you mean will I take the child to his father—yes, I have 
promised her I will.’ 

‘Good. It’s been a-worryin’ her.’ 

Mrs. Bagot stepped into the passage close to Carina, and 
Carina knew that she, too, had been recently sampling the 
brandy bottle. 

‘Well, you look the part all right,’ Mrs. Bagot remarked, 
looking her over. ‘Ladylike and trustworthy. That’s what 
I asked for, but I know those Agencies. Palm you off with 
any old trollop if they get the chance. I told them what I 
wanted, and I must say, for once we seem to have got what 
we asked for.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Carina said with a smile. 

Mrs. Bagot’s fat face also relaxed. 

‘Don’t you take any notice of me, dear, I says what I 
thinks! Ma Bagot, that’s what they call me. And Mother I 
am to half the theatrical profession.’ 

‘Is Lady Lynche really going to die? ’ Carina asked in a low 
voice, glancing towards the bedroom door as she spoke, half- 
afraid that she had left it open and the woman on the bed 
could hear her. 

‘She is, poor soul,’ Mrs. Bagot answered, ‘there’s not a 
chance in hell of saving her. She knows it herself, mark you. 
Knew it when she arrived here. Just skin and bone, she is. 
Them dancers never had much stamina, you can take it from 
me.’ 

‘Was she a famous dancer?’ Carina asked interestedly. 

T should say she was,’ Mrs. Bagot answered. ‘I’d never 
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heard of her, mark you, but you should see some of the 
things the newspapers said about her. She has the cuttings 
all stuck in a book*’ 

4 And what . . . what nationality is she?’ Carina enquired. 

She felt it was wrong to be asking questions in this curious 
way about her future employer; and yet it was impossible 
to question Lady Lynche and she could tell that Mrs. Bagot 
was not the type to resent her curiosity. In fact, she was 
only too anxious to give the answers. 

‘Well, that’s a difficult one,’ Mrs. Bagot said. ‘She says her 
mother was Javanese—and her father was a Dutchman. He 
might have been or he might not. There is a lot of mixed 
blood in them sort of people. Anyhow, whatever the com¬ 
bination, she’s been a good-looker.’ 

‘I thought that too!’ Carina exclaimed. ‘I can see she has 
been beautiful even though she looks so ill.’ 

‘Chest, heart, lungs—all gone,’ Mrs. Bagot said almost 
with relish. ‘The doctor says there’s not a thing about her 
that’s not affected—rotten through and through. A few 
days is all he gives her, and she knows it—God rest her when 
the time comes.’ 

‘Oughtn’t we to send for Lord Lynche?* 

‘No, she won’t do that. Besides, there is no saying he 
would come. He left her, you see, nearly six years ago. 
Kicked her out, that’s what she said he done, after he had 
made her give up her dancing and told her that he loved her 
more than anything else in the world. Blast men, they’re all 
the same!’ 

Then, why ... ?’ Carina began. 

‘She wants her revenge,’ Mrs. Bagot interposed, knowing 
what Carina was about to ask. ‘That’s why she has brought 
the child over here. They have been travelling for nearly 
nine months. She’d got enough money to get so far, and 
then she’d dance, or find some man who’d pay for her for 
the time being. And after that, she’d start off again. A real 
pilgrimage it’s been—that’s what I said to her—it’s a pilgrim¬ 
age!’ 

‘But . . . Lord Lynche—does he know about the child?’ 

‘Not that I know of,’ Mrs. Bagot answered. ‘And I doubt 
if she wrote many letters to him. He was gone before it was 
born, you see. But she told me how she worked for her baby. 
Nice little chap he is, too. He’s downstairs now playing with 
my cat.’ 
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Mrs. Bagot jerked her thumb over her shoulder, while 
Carina stared at her in consternation. 

‘You mean that I am to take this child to his father and 
Lord Lynche does not even know he exists?’ 

‘That’s right,’ Mrs. Bagot said. ‘That’s what she has made 
up her mind is to happen. And how could you deny the poor 
soul her dying wish? She has killed herself to get here—and 
that’s God’s truth.’ 

‘I don’t know what to say,’ Carina said. ‘It seems such an 
incredible situation!’ 

‘She’ll pay you for it,’ Mrs. Bagot told her. ‘She’s got 
money at the moment, or I'd not have taken her in—even 
though she was recommended by a friend who had stayed 
here a whole year when he was at The Gaiety.’ 

Mrs. Bagot simpered a little as if she had very special 
personal memories of that friend. 

‘Yes, she can pay you handsomely,’ she went on, ‘and 
there will be enough left over for the funeral. I’ve been into 
the whole thing with her, and she’s promised me her jewel¬ 
lery. Of course it’s only Eastern stuff. I said 1 didn’t want it, 
but she wants to give it to me for me kindness—and I’m not 
one to refuse the dying wish of anyone, be it man or woman.’ 

‘I don’t know what to say,’ Carina repeated miserably. 

Mrs. Bagot gave her a hard slap on the shoulder with her 
fat hand. 

‘Forget all your ladylike prejudices. You want a job or 
you wouldn’t be here. And if you don’t like it after you’ve 
delivered the child—well, you can find yourself another.’ 

As she spoke, Carina seemed to hear Mrs. Macey’s voice 
saying—‘If you do not get this position, it is unlikely we 
shall be able to find you anything else.’ 

It was no use holding back. As far as she was concerned 
there would be no point in returning to London. The die 
was cast. She would do what was asked of her. 

It was as if Mrs. Bagot knew without words that Carina 
had accepted the responsibility that was thrust upon her. 
She waddled down the passage and opened the door into the 
sick woman’s bedroom. 

‘All’s well, dearie!’ she said cheerily, ‘this nice lady is 
going to take Dipa to his father. All you’ve got to do now is 
to give her the money and I’ll tell Agnes to run out and get 
a cab to take them to the station.’ 

As she finished speaking, Mrs. Bagot reached the side of 
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the bed, but when she looked down she saw that Lady 
Lynche was unable to answer her. It was obvious that she 
w'as gasping for breath. 

Mrs. Bagot turned sharply towards the wash-stand. She 
half filled the tooth-glass with brandy and, carrying it back 
to the bedside, seemed literally to tip it down the sick wo¬ 
man’s throat. 

‘There, that’s better, isn’t it?’ she asked in a kindly tone. 
‘AH you wanted was a drink, luv. Now then get your money 
out, you know you put it under your pillow.’ 

I took a second or two for the brandy to work, then a 
little life seemed to come back to the grey face and a shaking 
hand crept under the pillow and brought out a chain purse. 

‘She’ll want some notes, too, dearie,’ Mrs. Bagot prompted. 

The hand slipped under the pillow again and, this time, 
came back with a leather wallet of the type fashioned in 
native bazaars. Carina could see it was bulging with five- 
pound notes. 

‘Give her t . . . twenty pounds,’ Lady Lynche said. The 
words came with difficulty. 

Mrs. Bagot started, seemed about to expostulate that it 
was too much and then, as if she thought better of it, pulled 
the notes out of the wallet with her fat fingers and gave 
them to Carina. 

‘Now give her five guineas,’ Lady Lynche said. ‘That’s for 
the journey.’ 

‘Surely you are giving me too much?’ Carina asked. ‘Except 
that you have not told me where we are going.’ 

‘You let her give you what she wants to give,’ Mrs. Bagot 
muttered good-humouredly. ‘She’s got enough of it at the 
moment—and if His Lordship refuses to take the child you 
may need it.’ 

‘Refuse. ... I had not thought of that,’ Carina exclaimed. 

‘He won’t refuse,’ the woman on the bed interrupted. ‘He 
can’t refuse. Give me that envelope off the dressing-table.' 

Carina fetched a big, grey envelope and gave it into the 
thin, quavering fingers. They felt about and drew out a long 
piece of paper. 

‘Dipa’s Birth Certificate. He won’t be able to deny that! 
You will see his own name is on it.’ 

Mrs. Bagot gave a little chuckle. 

‘You have thought of everything, haven’t you, dearie? I 
didn’t know you had got his Birth Certificate.’ 
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‘Of course I’ve got it. Dipa is my child and his, and here’s 
my marriage lines. Take those, too.’ 

Another long piece of paper was pressed into Carina’s 
hand. 

‘We were married in Paris. And the child was born in Java 
seven months after he’d left me.’ 

Carina looked down at the pieces of paper in her hand. 
She had a feeling there was something frightening, something 
sinister, about them; and then quickly she decided that she 
was imagining things. Everything about this strange encounter 
was weird and something she never thought could happen 
when she climbed the stairs of Mrs. Macey’s Agency. 

The woman on the bed gave a feeble cry. 

‘The newspaper cutting—I cannot find it!’ 

She clutched the envelope to her. Her eyes closed from 
sheer exhaustion! Mrs. Bagot took the envelope and, search¬ 
ing in it, took out a smaU dirty piece of newsprint obviously 
cut from a newspaper. She held it out to Carina to read. 

London , England. November 3rd , 1901. Lord Lynche , Lord 
Lieutenant of Gloucestershire , died on October 23rd at the 
age of 75. He is succeeded by his son. 

‘You see,’ Mrs. Bagot said, with something like relish. 
‘That’s how she knew that her husband had come into his 
inheritance.' 

‘It does not say where Lord Lynche lives,’ Carina said. 

‘Don’t worry, she has that, too,’ Mrs. Bagot replied, and 
from the envelope she took another cutting. This time it was 
better printed and had obviously been cut from a magazine. 
Carina read it slowly. 

Lynche Castle , the residence of the Lynche family, is one 
of the most famous houses in England. It stands on the edge 
of the Cotswolds looking across the Vale of Evesham towards 
the Malvern Hills. Built originally in Norman times t it has 
housed the Lynche family from father to son since 1092. 

‘You see,’ Mrs. Bagot said, ‘it’s a famous place you’re 
going to—that's a fact. What’s more, I’ve already made 
enquiries, and the nearest station is Moreton-in-the-Marsh. 
You go from Paddington. Now, shaU I tell Agnes to run 
and get you a cab?’ 
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‘No ... no, wait a moment!’ Carina cried. ‘I can’t go off 
just like that. I have to collect my own luggage.’ 

‘You can stop'on the way,’ Mrs. Bagot replied as if Carina’s 
protest was too trivial to merit attention. ‘It will ease the 
poor soul’s mind to get the boy off on his journey, and I 
don’t mind telling you I’m hoping perhaps His Lordship will 
come here to see her. I’d just like to be present when she 
says to his face some of the things she has told me she wants 
to say to him!* 

‘Oh ... but ... it is really impossible!’ Carina stammered. 

‘Nothing is impossible,’ Mrs. Bagot corrected her. ‘You’re 
going to Lynche Castle, and the sooner you are on your way, 
the better. They’ll tell you at the station when the next train 
leaves for Moreton-in-the-Marsh. There’s good waiting-rooms 
at Paddington if you do have to wait an hour or so. There 
is a fire in most of them, and you’ll have enough money to 
pay for what you want to eat.’ 

Carina looked at her helplessly. 

‘Well, I suppose there is nothing I can do except say 
“yes”,’ she said at length. 

‘That’s the spirit!’ Mrs. Bagot cried. ‘Now I will go and 
fetch Dipa. I wonder what the little imp is up to?’ 

She waddled away towards the door and Carina stood 
uncertainly—not knowing whether to follow her or stay 
with Lady Lynche. 

The woman on the bed opened her eyes and said in a 
weak, far-away voice: 

‘Dipa . . . has he gone?’ 

‘No . . . no, not yet,’ Carina said quickly. ‘He is coming to 
say good-bye to you.’ 

‘I love him ... I love him so much. I would never have 
parted with him ... . never .. . never. ...’ 

Carina felt the tears start in her eyes. How awful, she 
thought, to know that you are dying and that you have to 
leave your child with strangers. 

‘I will look after him for as long as I can,’ she said. ‘I 
promise you.’ 

Lady Lynche seemed hardly to have heard her. Carina 
thought she was slipping away into unconsciousness. 

‘Lady Lynche,' she said softly. ‘Lady Lynche . . .’ But 
there was no answer. 

She was suddenly aware that she was holding the Birth 
and Marriage Certificates in her hand. She put them care- 
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fully into her handbag and then added to them the two 
newspaper cuttings. 

She looked at the woman on the bed. There was no doubt 
that she must have been beautiful in a strange, oriental way. 

There was the sound of voices on the stairs and the door 
opened. Mrs. Bagot came in holding a very small boy by the 
hand. 

He was dancing, squirming about and talking in a high- 
pitched, sing-song voice. He had close-cropped hair, small, 
slit-like eyes, and his skin was far darker than his mother’s. 
It was, in fact, the colour of a yellow guinea. 

He was completely and obviously oriental, and Carina 
wondered—with a stab of dismay—what Lord Lynche was 
going to think of his son! 


2 

The cab was being driven very slowly along the rough road. 
It smelt of mildew, old hay and decaying leather. The horse 
went at its own pace, regardless of occasional flicks of the 
whip from the driver and repeated admonitions to ‘Gee-hup’. 

Dipa was asleep in Carina’s arms. 

He had been dead tired long before they got out of the 
train ; and when, after a long delay, a cab was obtained to 
carry them to the Castle, Carina had lifted him on to the 
seat beside her and he had fallen immediately into the deep, 
relaxed sleep of childhood. 

Carina knew it was only the magic word ‘Lynche* which 
had persuaded the Stationmaster at Moreton-in-the-Marsh 
to find a conveyance to carry them to the Castle at such a 
late hour. 

The fact that he was genuinely impressed because they 
were visitors to the Castle did nothing to soothe her anxiety 
—or to lessen her fears as to what reception they would get 
on arrival. 

She had no idea that they would be so late. 

When they had reached Paddington Station, she was told 
that there was a train to Oxford in an hour’s time and that, 
from there, they would easily get a connection to Moreton- 
in-the-Marsh. But owing to delays on the line, they arrived 
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late at Oxford and found that the local train had already 
left and there was not another for three hours. 

Carina thought now that she would have been wiser to have 
stayed the night in Oxford. They could have slept in an hotel 
and started off fresh the next morning, and they would not 
have been so oppressed by what lay ahead. 

Yet somehow she had been filled with an urgency to 
perform the task that had been set her. 

Perhaps, as Mrs. Bagot had suggested, Lord Lynche would 
want to see his wife; perhaps, if she dallied on the way and 
Lady Lynche died before he could reach her, there would be 
nothing but reproach and recriminations for her conduct in 
not going straight to the Castle, as she had been asked to do. 

Whichever way she looked at it, it seemed to Carina that 
she was doing the wrong thing because the time had dragged 
on. Now it must be nearly midnight—and how could she 
expect anything but disagreeableness if they arrived at such 
an hour? 

She had a sudden glimpse of some high iron gates between 
stone pillars surmounted by heraldic lions and knew they 
must have reached the entrance to Lynche Castle. She felt 
a sudden panic sweep over her—how could she have let 
herself become involved in such an impossible situation? 

Then a movement of the small head lying against her 
chest made her tighten her arms about the little boy and 
resolve—if she could do nothing else—to fight for his rights. 
Lord Lynche had married his mother, and the child was his 
flesh and blood; how, then, could he dare not to acknow¬ 
ledge Dipa? At the same time, Carina was not foolish; she knew 
this was going to be difficult—very difficult. 

When she had left the house in Eaton Terrace and entered 
the hired cab which Agnes had fetched from Ebury Street, 
Carina had told the driver to go first to an address in Park 
Street. 

On reaching the rich, fashionable quarter of Mayfair, she 
had got out, telling Dipa to be a good boy and to sit quietly 
in the cab for a few minutes while she fetched her luggage. 
She knocked on the door of an imposing-looking mansion, 
and it had been opened after a few seconds by an elderly 
woman with white hair and an anxious face. 

‘Oh, Miss Carina, you are back at last!’ she exclaimed. 
4 I was getting so worried about you—I was afraid something 
had happened!’ 
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‘A lot has happened, Nannie,’ Carina answered, passing 
through the hall and into the large sitting-room whose win¬ 
dows overlooked a garden at the back. 

The room was beautifully proportioned. The doors of the 
built-in bookcase which were open caught the sunlight out¬ 
side and reflected it dazzlingly—but there were no books on 
the shelves and the room was completely empty. 

‘What is it?’ the elderly woman asked, following Carina 
into the room. ‘What have you been doing? I can see you 
have been up to something.’ 

‘Nannie, I have got a job. It is a strange, rather frightening 
job—but I have got it. That’s all that matters. I shall be gone 
when they arrive tomorrow morning.* 

‘Now, dearie, are you being wise?’ Nannie asked. ‘After 
all, you would be safe with them.* 

‘Safe!’ Carina ejaculated scornfully. ‘Who wants to be safe 
with people like Cousin Emma -and Cousin Herbert? You 
know they have always disapproved of Mama and hated 
Papa, and it would give them great pleasure to be able to 
patronise me and tell me a thousand times a day how lucky 
I was to live on their charity. I would rather die, Nannie— 
as I have told you before. I would rather die than be be¬ 
holden to them!* 

Carina’s voice was passionate, and her fingers were 
clenched together with the intensity of her feelings. 

‘Now, now, my darling,’ Nannie said soothingly. ‘We have 
been over this before, and you’ve made your decision. Is it 
a nice position you have got, with someone respectable?’ 

‘I think you would hardly call my employer that!’ Carina 
said, with a hint of laughter in her voice, although there were 
tears in her eyes. ‘But at least it is a job, Nannie. She has paid 
me already. She has given me twenty pounds.’ 

‘Twenty pounds!’ 

The old nurse was obviously taken aback. 

‘Yes, twenty pounds,’ Carina said. ‘It seems a fortune, 
doesn’t it, after what we have had to manage on these last 
few weeks.’ 

She pulled the money out of her handbag, and extracting 
two of the five-pound notes, gave them to her old nurse. 

‘Take this, Nannie. We owe you much, much more—and 
I shall be sending you every penny I can spare—but at least 
it will get you safely to your brother in Hertford, and give 
you a little something to be going on with.’ 
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‘I can’t take it. Miss Carina. You’ll want it yourself!’ 
Nannie said, trying to push Carina’s hand with the five- 
pound notes in it away from her. 

‘I insist, Nannie,’ Carina said, slipping the notes into the 
pocket of her apron. ‘Don’t be tiresome. We have always 
shared everything together—and I spent all your savings 
years ago, you know I did.’ 

‘Well, if you promise to write and ask me if you want 
anything, I’ll save it for you.’ 

‘I am going to send you pounds and pounds—every month,’ 
Carina said lightly. ‘You wait and see. Now that I am the 
breadwinner of the family, you and I will be able to start 
saving for a house of our own.’ 

‘But where are you going?’ Nannie asked. ‘You haven’t 
told me that yet.’ 

‘There’s no time to talk about anything,’ Carina said 
hastily. ‘Is Robert downstairs? He must bring down my boxes. 
You have packed them, haven’t you?’ 

‘They are all packed,’ Nannie answered, ‘and your beloved 
mother’s things, too—every one of them. After all, they 
might come in useful.’ 

‘I wouldn’t leave them behind,’ Carina said fiercely, ‘not 
for Cousin Emma to paw over. You know how she always 
said Mama was extravagant, and sniffed at her pretty 
clothes. It was only because she was jealous.’ 

‘That she was!’ Nannie cried. ‘And jealous of you, too, 
ever since you were a baby.* 

‘Now, where’s Robert?’ Carina asked. ‘I’ll go and call him.’ 

She ran from the room and her voice, sweet and musical 
even when it was raised, sounded over the empty house: 

‘Robert! Robert!’ 

‘Oi be a-comin*. Miss.’ 

An old man, wearing a stained apron, came hurrying up 
from the basement. 

‘Can you bring down the boxes, Robert? There is a cabby 
outside. Perhaps he will give you a hand.’ 

‘ ’e’ll ’ave to,’ Robert replied laconically. ‘Oi can’t manage 
them big ones me-self.’ 

He moved towards the front door, and Carina ran upstairs. 

On the first floor the doors of the reception room were 
open, showing bare floors and curtainless windows. 

She climbed up the uncarpeted stairs again, and there, in 
a big front room, were her boxes—packed and waiting— 
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with the exception of one, which still stood open, the tissue 
paper rustling a little from the breeze from the window 7 . 

This room was partly furnished. A magnificent gilt Louis 
XIVth bed stood in an alcove, flanked on either side with 
sat inwood side-tables which matched the ornate dressing- 
table with a triple mirror and ormolu candlesticks. 

Carina stood for a moment looking about her. 

'It is a good thing you are going today, dear,’ Nannie re¬ 
marked, having come more slowly up the stairs behind her. 
‘That man came again after you left and said he was collect¬ 
ing the bed and the last of the furniture tomorrow morning 
at the very latest. I told him as how you were expecting 
relations, and he said he was not interested in relations— 
only money.’ 

‘Let him take them away!’ Carina said defiantly; but a 
little sob broke her voice. 

‘I will put the rest of your things in the trunk,’ Nannie 
said, taking a dress from the wardrobe, and a few simple 
toilet articles from the dressing-table. 

‘You have not told me yet where you are going,’ she said 
as she knelt on the floor. 

‘Moreton-in-the-Marsh,* Carina replied. 

‘That’s in Gloucestershire, I believe,’ Nannie said. ‘It’s a 
long way and you may be late getting there. It’s getting chilly 
now it’s nearly September. You had best have your mother’s 
fur to put round your shoulders. I’ve packed it, but it won’t 
take a moment to get it out.’ 

Carina did not answer. 

She walked to the window and looked out on the street 
below. She could see the cab waiting outside the front door. 
The horse had its nose-bag on, and she guessed the cabby 
was already following Robert up the stairs. 

This was the end—the end of everything she had known. 
The end of everything which had meant anything in her 
life. . . . 

She could hear their footsteps now coming nearer and 
nearer. She could hear Robert in the room giving sharp 
instructions: 

‘Steady there! Mind how yer tips th’ end as we starts 
down th’ stairs.’ 

She did not turn round—she knew because of the tears 
in her eyes she would not be able to see them. She was 
remembering how much this house had meant to her. She 
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could see her mother now, crossing the room, holding out 
her arms; she could see her coffin being carried slowly down¬ 
stairs. 

Then Nannie’s voice recalled her to the present: 

‘It is all done now, my darling, and here’s your fur. Put it 
round your shoulders in the train. There’s terrible draughts 
in them trains, as I know full well.’ 

Carina turned at last. Nannie saw her tears and hurried 
towards her. 

There, there, my baby, don’t cry! It’ll be all right. You’ve 
had a bad time, but it’ll all come right now. God will look 
after you, I know that/ 

Just for a moment, Carina rested her cheek against her 
nurse’s wrinkled one and felt the comfort of the love and 
affection which had been hers for twenty-one years. 

Then, with a little sob, she said: 

T must go. The child . . . the child I am looking after 
is downstairs/ 

‘You have left him downstairs?’ asked Nannie, a dis¬ 
approving note in her voice. ‘That was unkind of you. Why 
couldn’t you bring her in for a glass of milk and a biscuit?’ 

‘It is not a “she”; it’s a “he”,’ Carina replied. ‘His name is 
Dipa/ 

‘What a strange name!’ Nannie exclaimed. ‘It sounds out¬ 
landish to me.’ + 

‘Yes, I suppose it does,’ Carina answered. ‘He comes from 
Java/ 

She saw the sudden concern in the old woman’s eyes. 

‘Now, Miss Carina, what are you letting yourself in for?’ 
she asked. ‘You are not being employed by foreign people?’ 

Carina knew only too well Nannie’s horror of what she 
called ‘those darkies’, and so there was an irrepressible 
smile on her lips as she answered: 

‘Yes, and no, Nannie. I am taking Dipa to his father who 
is Lord Lynche of Lynche Castle/ 

‘Lord Lynche!’ 

Nannie repeated the name as if it had some meaning for 
her and she was trying to remember what it was. 

‘Lord Lynche. ... I seem to know the name. Now where 
have I heard it? And they live in Gloucestershire? Strange— 
for I seem to remember that there was something . . .’ 

She stopped murmuring to herself and said sharply: 

‘It is an English name and His Lordship, whoever he may 
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be, lives in an English castle. You’ll be all right, my darling, 

1 am sure you will! ’ 

Nannie had been going to say something very different— 
Carina was aware of that. But she had remembered, just in 
the nick of time, to bite back her words, to say nothing which 
might make the journey more difficult or the anticipation of 
what lay ahead unpleasant. 

Oh, Nannie, Nannie/ Carina longed to say, ‘you’re as 
transparent as a glass of spring water!’ but, instead, she did 
not dare trust her voice. 

She took the sables Nannie was holding on her arm, and 
picked up her handbag. 

‘I must go,’ she said, ‘otherwise we might miss the train/ 

Without a backward glance, she ran down the stairs, hear¬ 
ing Nannie following her. 

In the hall, Robert and the cabby were carrying out the 
last of the boxes on to the pavement before they started the 
arduous task of lifting them up on to the cab. Some would 
go behind, some on the coachman’s box and the smaller 
ones would be piled inside. 

Dipa was hanging out of the window jabbering to them 
in his funny little Eastern voice: 

‘One, two, three—very big to lift. You like me help?’ 

You stay where you are, sonny!’ the cabman answered. 
‘If you get underneath me feet, you’ll be squashed flat as a 
beetle/ 

‘What is a beetle?’ Dipa asked. T know—same as little 
bee. I not beetle—I big boy!’ 

‘Is that the child?’ Nannie asked. 

She was looking at Dipa, Carina realised, with something 
like horror in her eyes. 

There was no doubt that he did not look like the con¬ 
ventional child a governess would be expected to tutor. 

In the mistaken idea of making him look English, Mrs. 
Bagot had dressed him for the journey in a blue serge sailor 
suit with a wide naval collar, and he had a little sailor cap to 
wear with it. It made him look ludicrous and accentuated the 
yellow of his skin and the strangeness of his cropped head. 

‘He has a velvet suit in his case with a real lace collar for 
best,’ Mrs. Bagot explained, ‘but I thought you would not 
want him to wear it in the train—he might be sick over it/ 

‘No ... no ... of course not,’ Carina had agreed, thankful 
not to have to make a decision about Dipa’s clothes. But 
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now she was wondering if the velvet suit would not have 
been more becoming. 

Dipa saw Carina standing in the doorway and waved to her. 

‘Hurry, hurry!’ he called, ‘or we missie train! ’ 

‘That child is Eastern!’ Nannie murmured in a low voice 
so that Dipa could not hear. 

‘It’s all right, Nannie,* Carina said hastily. ‘Don’t worry.’ 

Now the moment of parting had come. 

The old woman clasped Carina, and the tears ran down 
her cheeks. 

‘My baby, my darling!’ she said. ‘I will be thinking of you 
and praying everything will be all right. You will write to me? 
Promise you will write to me? You have my brother’s address 
—I put it in your bag.’ 

‘Yes, of course I will, Nannie,’ Carina answered, her own 
eyes full of tears. ‘I can never thank you for all you have 
done for us and for all you have meant to me.’ 

Then, because it was impossible to say more, she rushed 
to the cab, pausing only to press a pound into Robert’s 
astonished hand. 

The cabby whipped up the horse. Dipa waved hurriedly 
out of the window, but Carina put her handkerchief to her 
eyes and could not look. 

She could not think of anything now without a lump 
coming into her throat. How was she ever going to manage 
without Nannie? she wondered. She had always been there, 
she had been everything to them all. Not only had she loved 
Carina and looked after her since the moment she was born, 
but later she had been lady’s maid to her mother. Then, when 
things had grown difficult, Nannie had been cook, house¬ 
keeper, butler, kitchenmaid and everything else. 

Never once had she complained as she had toiled up the 
highest stairs of the house which had once required twelve 
servants. But there was only her and old Robert—who was 
too simple to worry about wages. 

The only thing that Carina had asked of Cousin Hubert 
was that he should take Robert. 

He has been with us all his life, she had written. He is the 
son of my Grandfather’s groom, but not intelligent enough 
to be able to look after the horses; and so, ever since he has 
been a little boy he has always done the odd jobs around the 
house . 
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Cousin Herbert had written back that he supposed some¬ 
thing would have to be done about Robert, and Carina knew 
that this would be another stick to beat her with. Not only 
had they got to feed and house her, but also to take on her 
father’s dependants—for whom he had made no provision! 

Carina wondered what Cousin Hubert would say when he 
arrived tomorrow morning to find she had gone, leaving only 
a letter. She had written that letter this morning before she 
had gone out to look for a job, certain with the irrepressible 
hopefulness of youth that she would find one. 

‘Whatever happens now,’ she told herself, ‘I will never 
crawl back . .. never .. . never ... never. .. .* 

The horse’s hoofs seemed to beat the words into her brain, 
and she realised that now at last she had burnt all her boats 
and was completely and absolutely on her own. At last she 
need think only of herself. 

Nannie had not gone completely empty-handed to her 
brother, and Robert would have a bed to sleep on and food 
to fill his stomach at Cousin Hubert’s—even if he was be¬ 
grudged every mouthful. 

‘One day,* Carina whispered, ‘one -day I shall have a home 
of my own and Nannie and Robert can come and live with 
me.’ 

It seemed to her in that moment as if she had made a 
prayer and the heavens had answered her. Because through 
the clouds the moon suddenly appeared and everything was 
bathed in silver light. They had emerged from the trees of 
the drive and in front of them Carina saw the Castle—huge 
and awe-inspiring silhouetted against the sky, while the 
moonbeams turned the lake in front of it to molten silver. 

They were passing over the bridge. Carina, bending for¬ 
ward, stared up at the great edifice rising higher and higher 
until at the very top was the castellated tower itself, with an 
empty flagstaff. It was then, with a frightened throb in her 
heart, that she realised there were no lights in any of the 
windows. 

It was too late to do anything about it. She could only 
hope that somehow they could rouse a servant from his bed 
to let them in. 

She felt a slight movement and heard Dipa murmur a few 
words in a strange language which Carina guessed was Java¬ 
nese. Then he rubbed his eyes with the knuckles of his small 
hands and let out a tremendous yawn. He jabbered some- 
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thing, awoke properly, and said in English: 

‘Where am I? Is it still night? It is very dark.’ 

‘We have arrived,’ Carina said. ‘Look, there’s the Castle— 
the Castle where your father lives.’ 

She had talked to him in the train about where they were 
going and Dipa had been interested—although he had not 
seemed to understand the word ‘father’. 

‘Who this man—Lord Lynche?’ he asked, having repeated 
the name after her several times. 

‘He is your father,’ Carina explained. ‘His name is Lynche, 
like yours.’ 

‘I Dipa,’ the small boy had said with an irrepressible grin; 
and Carina had given up the unequal task. 

She had realised that he had only recently begun to learn 
English. In fact, he had told her about a lady in Paris who 
had come to teach him every day, and taken him for walks 
while she did so. 

Carina had got the impression that after Lord Lynche had 
left Dipa’s mother she had reverted to her native tongue 
when she had been with the child. At any rate, Dipa’s know¬ 
ledge of English was very limited. Sometimes he said the 
right word, but had no knowledge of its meaning. At other 
times he had no idea what something was called other than 
in his own language which Carina could not understand. 

Now, after all she had told him, he seemed to be excited 
at their arrival. 

‘We’re here, we’re here!’ he repeated like a small parrot, 
jumping up and down on the seat and standing at the window 
as the cab came to a standstill in front of the high, stone 
steps leading up to an enormous nail-studded door. 

The cabby climbed down slowly from the box and went up 
the steps. He pulled at the bell, and Carina letting down the 
window of the cab listened, hoping she would hear it ring. 
But there was only silence, and then to her surprise before a 
minute had passed the front door was opened and a warm 
glowing light streamed out on to the stone steps. 

Carina could see that a footman in livery with silver- 
crested buttons was standing there, and behind him there was 
another footman, and yet another. 

The cabby opened the door, she stepped out and, turning, 
lifted down Dipa who wanted to run ahead. She caught him 
by the hand. 
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‘Wait for me,’ she said. Take off your cap when we get 
inside the door.’ 

They reached the top step and entered a huge baronial 
hall, with a floor of black-and-white marble and great marble 
pillars supporting an arched roof. The light came from dozens 
of candles in silver sconces, and as Carina moved into the 
light, holding Dipa by the hand, an elderly butler with white 
hair came forward to meet her. 

‘Is Lord Lynche at home?’ 

Carina was surprised to hear that her voice was clear and 
firm. 

‘Is His Lordship expecting you?' 

Carina shook her head. 

‘No,’ she replied, ‘but it is of great importance that I 
should see him immediately. Will you, please, inform him 
that I have come a long distance, or I would not disturb him 
at this hour of the night.’ 

‘I will inform His Lordship that you are here. Will you 
come this way, madam.’ 

His eyes had not once turned towards Dipa, but Carina 
had the uncomfortable feeling that although his training 
prevented him from showing it, he was both astonished and 
curious. 

They followed him down the great hall into another 
smaller one where there was a beautifully carved staircase 
winding upwards with newels on the banisters. 

The butler seemed to hesitate for a moment and then 
turned towards a door on the right-hand side of the staircase, 
but as he did so another door opened in front of them. 
There was a sudden chatter of voices and a roar of laughter 
as a man came out into the hall. 

Carina had a quick glimpse of a number of men sitting 
at green baize tables. There was an atmosphere of smoke 
and there were wine-glasses beside the hands that held cards. 
It was a sight she had seen all too often before she thought 
with a sudden stab in her heart, and then the door was 
closed. 

She looked up at the man who was standing facing them. 

Her first impression was that he was the best-looking man 
she had ever seen; and then she saw that there was some¬ 
thing dissolute about the lines under his eyes, something hard 
and cynical in the twist of his lips. 

‘What is it, Newman?’ the newcomer asked sharply. 
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4 A lady, m’Lord. She has just arrived and says it is import¬ 
ant that she should see you.’ 

4 At this hour of the night?’ 

The man stared across the intervening space between him¬ 
self and Carina with such a look of hostility that it gave her 
quite a shock. Then his eyes travelled from her face down to 
the child standing at her side. His voice was sharp as he 
addressed her. 

4 Who are you, and what do you want?’ 

Carina drew in a deep breath. 

‘Perhaps it would be best if I could speak to you alone,’ 
she suggested a little nervously. 

‘Why? I am engaged,’ Lord Lynche replied. ‘Call in the 
morning, if you must, and make an appointment. Newman 
will know when I am free.’ 

He would have turned away, but Carina put out her hand. 

‘I am sorry,’ she said, ‘I realise it is an inconvenient time 
to arrive, but it was unavoidable. I have got to see you—it 
is something which concerns you personally.’ 

‘Concerns me? What the devil . . . !’ Lord Lynche re¬ 
torted. 

She realised that, though he was not drunk, he had been 
drinking. There was a slight unsteadiness in his gait and a 
slight thickening of his vowels which told her all too clearly 
that he was not entirely sober. 

‘Look here,’ he went on before she could speak, *if you 
are begging, I will settle with you now so that I can have a 
little peace. What will you take—a fiver? That’s a good deal 
more than I have won tonight, I can promise you that!’ 

‘No, no . . .’ Carina replied. ‘I am not begging. Please let 
me see you alone for a moment and I will explain.’ 

‘Look here, my dear young woman,’ Lord Lynche said, 
‘I am in the middle of entertaining my guests. I have no 
time to listen to your story—however pitiful—however 
worthy it may be. Besides, such things bore me. Take what 
I offer you, or go away empty-handed. You cannot say I am 
anything but generous.’ 

His eyes searched her face, and she felt that if she had not 
been attractive he would not have wasted as much time on 
her as he had done already. 

There was a little smile now at the corner of his lips, and 
she felt there was an insult in the look in his eyes although 
she could not name it. 
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‘You will not see me alone?’ she asked, her voice quiet and 
steady, despite the rising colour that gave a pale glow to her 
cheeks. 

‘No,’ he answered, holding out the five-pound note in what 
was obviously intended to be a tantalising way. 

‘Very well,’ Carina replied. T have done my best to be 
discreet about this, but I have come here . . . because your 
wife asked me to.’ 

‘My wife! God damn it! What do you mean by that?’ 

‘I mean . . .’ Carina faltered, finding it hard to choose the 
right word, ‘that your wife has sent you your child. She is 
dying, so she could not come herself—but this is your son, 
and I have papers in my bag to prove it.’ 

For a moment Lord Lynche stared at Carina as though 
she had taken leave of her senses, and then, in a strangled 
voice, he managed to ejaculate: 

‘My son!’ 

‘Yes,’ Carina answered, opening her handbag. ‘I have here 
his Birth Certificate. He was born in Java seven months after 
you left there, but you will see both his mother’s name and 
yours are recorded on the Certificate.' 

She held it out to him, and he took the piece of paper, 
staring at it incredulously. 

‘My son!’ he repeated to himself. 

And then, suddenly, he threw back his head and began 
to laugh. His laughter echoed horribly round the hall, peal 
upon peal of it, while Carina stared at him wide-eyed and 
Dipa, not understanding what it was all about, began to 
laugh, tool 


3 

Carina gazed at Lord Lynche as if she thought he had gone 
mad. And then, sharply, because she was shocked, she said: 

‘I don’t think you understand that your wife is dying!’ 
The tone of her voice wiped the laughter from his lips, 
and he stared back at her—an expression on his face that 
she could not fathom. 

‘Come upstairs,’ he said. 

It was such a strange request that Carina was for the 
moment speechless, merely looking up at him with wondering 
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eyes, conscious as she did so that he was taking in her appear¬ 
ance, detail by detail. 

And then, before she could speak, the door through which 
Lord Lynche had entered the hall opened, and a man’s 
voice called: 

‘Justin, what the devil are you doing? We are waiting for 
you! * 

The newcomer had spoken before he saw that Lord Lynche 
was actually in the hall. Now, with his hand still on the 
handle of the door, he ejaculated: 

‘Oh, there you are! What is keeping you?’ 

‘There are visitors, Percy,’ Lord Lynche answered, and 
then, after a pause, added: \ .. for my mother.’ 

‘At this time of night! * 

The man he called Percy sauntered towards them. He was 
middle-aged, with his hair going grey at the temples. He was 
elegantly dressed, but the effect was spoiled by the hunch of 
his shoulders which gave his figure a sinister silhouette. 

Carina, glancing at him, thought she had never seen a 
more dissipated face—or, as he caught sight of her, a more 
lecherous expression in any man’s eyes. 

He reached where they were standing and she found her¬ 
self looking at the two big pearls surrounded by diamonds in 
his white shirt-front, and the cuff-links which glittered as he 
moved in his stiff, white cuffs. And with the colour rising in 
her face she realised that she was avoiding his eyes because 
of the manner in which he was staring at her. 

‘Won’t you introduce me?’ 

There was something thick and slimy about his voice 
which Carina found odious. 

‘No, Percy, I won’t,’ Lord Lynche said sharply. ‘Go back 
to your cards. I will be with you in a moment.’ 

He turned his back on his friend, and with a gesture in¬ 
dicated the stairs to Carina. 

Immediately, and because in some inexplicable way she 
wanted to turn her back as quickly as possible on the man 
with the heavy bags of evil-living beneath his leering eyes, 
she hurried towards the stairs, pulling Dipa by the hand. 

‘Where we go? Velly big stairs! ’ Dipa chattered. 

Carina did not answer him, and Lord Lynche, after allow¬ 
ing her to go first, suddenly walked ahead of them, striding 
two or three steps in advance so that he reached the top long 
before they did. 
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‘We are going to see his mother,’ Carina told herself con¬ 
solingly, and knew that it was with a sense of relief she had 
learned there was another woman in the house. 

She began to see now what perils she might have en¬ 
countered, arriving at a strange house in the middle of the 
night to seek out a man who was living as a bachelor. 

She had kept her eyes staring resolutely ahead of her, 
watching the tail of Lord Lynche’s coat. But now as she 
reached the top of the stairs, she could not prevent herself 
from looking back. 

As she had anticipated, the man to whom she had taken 
such an instantaneous dislike was still there, standing in the 
centre of the hall staring after them. 

It was only a quick glance; and she turned away immedi¬ 
ately. But she knew that he had seen her face, and felt angry 
with herself that she should have looked back. 

Lord Lynche, still without speaking, was leading them 
down a broad corridor. 

The windows on either side were heavily draped with 
dark-red velvet curtains, and where they were not completely 
closed Carina could see that each window had heavy wooden 
shutters with iron bars. 

She knew now why she had seen no light from the front 
of the Castle. 

They had reached the end of the corridor and Lord 
Lynche knocked on a high mahogany door. 

‘Come in!’ 

It was a woman’s voice which answered, sharp and authori¬ 
tative. 

Lord Lynche opened the door and walked in ahead, leaving 
Carina and Dipa to follow. 

It was an enormous room, and at the far end of it was the 
largest and most imposing bed Carina had ever seen. It was 
a four-poster, hung with peacock-blue brocade which had 
been exquisitely embroidered. 

The posts were carved with gilt angels, and on the canopy 
were huge ostrich-feather fronds in blue and crimson which 
fluttered nearly to the ceiling. But it was not the bed which 
commanded Carina’s attention after the first second. 

It was the woman who was sitting bolt upright m the 
centre of it, her back supported by a mountain of pillows. 

She was small, old and incredibly wrinkled—and yet she 
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gave En impression of majesty and power that wes almost 
indescribable. * 

Her hair, or it might have been a wig, was piled high upon 
her head. Round her yellow throat were row upon row of 
magnificent pearls; and on her claw-like fingers there were 
rings of every description—emeralds, rubies and diamonds— 
all sparkling is the light of the huge gold candelabrum which 
stood beside her on a bedside table. 

‘What a surprise to see you, Justin, at this time of night!’ 
the old lady remarked in a cynical, sarcastic voice, which 
was strong and resonant enough to belie the frailty of her 
appearance. 

‘We have visitors. Mama. I knew you would not like to 
miss the excitement of seeing them.’ 

‘Visitors?’ 

The old lady stared at Carina and Dipa, and then after a 
moment looked up at her son who stood by her side. 

‘Who are they? And why have they come here at this 
hour?’ 

‘I was sure you would be curious.’ 

To Carina’s astonishment. Lord Lynche was mocking his 
mother. There was something unpleasantly cynical and at 
the same time taunting in his voice. 

‘Who are they?’ the Dowager questioned. ‘Answer me at 
once!’ 

Carina felt her anger rising that any man should dare to 
keep his mother in suspense after deliberately inciting her 
curiosity. 

Dipa pulled himself free of her hand and ran to the hearth¬ 
rug where a big black-and-white spaniel was lying in front of 
the fire. 

‘Doggie! Doggie!’ Dipa called excitedly. 

Carina moved nearer to the bed. 

‘I was asked by Lady Lynche to bring this little boy here 
to his father,’ she said clearly. ‘Lady Lynche herself is 
dying.’ 

‘Lady Lynche! Who is Lady Lynche?* the old woman 
enquired in a voice of fury, 

‘I thought you would be interested. Mama,’ Lord Lynche 
said, and he threw down on the bedspread in front of her 
the two Certificates that Carina had given him. 

The Dowager picked up a lorgnette, and as the sleeve of 
her bed-jacket fell back from her wrist, Carina saw that she 
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wore a number of diamond bracelets which jangled and 
glittered as she moved. 

She read the Certificates and there was silence in the room. 
Then— w ith a violent gesture of unbridled anger—she thrust 
them from her. 

‘It is not true! It is a plot! These are nothing but lies . . .’ 

‘No, Mama ; what you read there is the truth,’ Lord Lynche 
contradicted. ‘The question is, of course, what do you suggest 
we do about it—or rather, him?’ 

Again there was that mocking, taunting note in his voice 
which made Carina feel hot and ashamed. 

But the Dowager seemed hardly to hear it. Instead, she 
looked at Carina. 

‘Who are you? And where have you come from?’ she 
asked in a hostile voice. 

‘I have been engaged by Lady Lynche as a governess. 
This is Dipa—her little boy. He is six years old, and speaks 
a little English.’ 

‘Speaks English—I should hope so! And you have the 
effrontery to pretend that he is a Lynche! * 

‘I only know what I have been told,’ Carina replied, ‘that 
Dipa is the son of Lord Lynche . . . and someone who is 
dying.’ 

‘Dying! Who is she?’ the Dowager enquired. ‘And why 
does the child look like he does? ’ 

‘It appears,’ Lord Lynche said, picking up the Marriage 
Certificate, ‘that the mother of the child is Javanese.’ 

‘Javanese!’ 

The Dowager almost gasped the words, leaning back 
against her pillows as if for support. 

‘For the moment, Mama, I am afraid you have got to 
accept these Certificates as valid.’ 

‘I will not! I will never accept them!’ the Dowager stormed. 
‘They lie. Get lawyers to prove it! Send for the woman, bring 
her here and we will force the truth out of her.’ 

‘I think there is every likelihood that Lady Lynche is dead 
by now,’ Carina said gently. ‘Anyway, she is far too ill to be 
moved.* 

‘Will you be quiet!’ snapped the Dowager. ‘When I want 
your opinion, girl, I will ask for it.’ 

She glared at Carina, who dropped her eyes, feeling that 
she had, in fact, overstepped her position in saying so much. 

‘You must face facts. Mama,’ Lord Lynche said. ‘I see no 
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reason to doubt these Certificates. They are, I should think, 
completely and absolutely genuine.’ 

‘Tear them up and throw them in the fire! ’ the Dowager 
stormed. 

‘What good will that do?’ Lord Lynche asked. ‘Besides, 
don’t you think. Mama, you are giving a very uncivil wel¬ 
come to your grandson?’ 

‘Grandson!’ The Dowager shrieked the word. ‘Don’t you 
dare to say that my grandson is that yellow brat!* 

‘As I said, you would find it difficult not to accept the 
Certificates of Birth and of Marriage,’ Lord Lynche said. 

‘You mean that... he really is ...’ 

The Dowager spoke slowly, and stopped at the last word. 

She looked up at her son. 

It was almost as if some secret understanding passed be¬ 
tween them. He nodded his head, and as if she could not 
bear what she had been told, the Dowager shut her eyes. 

‘What can we do?’ she said after a moment, in a very 
different tone. ‘This house . . . our name. I have believed in 
it all my life. I have worked for it . . . no, I have lived for it 
... and now, this....’ 

‘There is nothing we can do. Mama,’ Lord Lynche said. 
‘As you know, I shall not be sorry.’ 

The Dowager seemed to recover her energy. 

‘Quiet!’ she roared at him. ‘Don’t you dare say such things! 
Do you think I am defeated? I am not! ’ 

She turned to Carina. 

‘Bring that little horror here! Let me have a look at him.’ 

Biting back the words that rose to her lips, Carina dis¬ 
tracted Dipa’s attention from the dog and lifting him in her 
arms carried him to the side of the bed. 

He was instantly enraptured by the Dowager’s jewels. 

‘Pretty! Pretty!’ he said, leaning forward trying to grasp 
at her bracelets. 

She looked him over—rather, Carina thought, as though 
he were an animal in the stockyard. 

‘Yellow!’ she exclaimed. ‘And if there is a drop of English 
blood in him it does not show. Who is his mother?’ 

‘Her name is Chi-Yun,’ Lord Lynche said. 

‘That tells me nothing!’ the Dowager snapped. ‘What is 
she like, then?’ 

Carina, realising that she was being addressed again, 
answered carefully: 
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‘Lady Lynche? She was very ill when I saw her, but she 
had obviously once been very beautiful. I was told she had 
been a dancer.’ 

‘A dancer!’ the Dowager snorted. ‘A prostitute, more 
likely.* 

‘Really, Mama,’ Lord Lynche expostulated, ‘you will 
shock our guest.’ 

‘Then she must be shocked,’ the Dowager retorted. ‘Come 
on—what else do you know?’ 

‘I understand from the landlady who was looking after her,’ 
Carina said, ‘that her mother was Javanese and her father 
was a Dutchman.* 

‘An explanation of illegitimacy which she doubtless got out 
of The Ladies 9 Journal or a yellow-backed novelette from the 
quaysides of Marseilles!* the Dowager ejaculated. ‘What else?’ 

‘Nothing, I am afraid,’ Carina said. ‘I was only engaged 
this morning to bring the child here. I have done what I was 
paid to do. If you wish me to leave him and go, I am quite 
prepared to do so.’ 

Then, as she spoke, she felt she was betraying her promise 
to the dying woman that she would look after the boy. 

Yet she felt, at the same time, that Dipa would be best 
served if she showed spirit rather than humility and sub¬ 
servience, which, she was certain, these overpowering and 
odious people expected of her. 

‘Go? Why should you go and spread tales of what you 
have seen here all over the countryside?’ the Dowager 
snapped. 

‘Mama! Mama! You are going too far!’ Lord Lynche 
protested. 

‘And what help do you think you are being?’ the Dowager 
asked. ‘But then, you always were spineless. You had better 
leave this to me. Whom have they seen since they arrived?’ 

‘Newman, who let them in, and Percy Rockley, who came 
out into the hall while I was talking to them.* 

‘So that man has seen them! ’ the Dowager remarked acidly. 
‘In which case, the child cannot be kept hidden.’ 

She looked Carina straight in the eyes, and said: 

‘Put the child down—I want to talk to you.’ 

Carina put Dipa down on the ground, where he instantly 
darted away from her towards the dog on the hearthrug. 

‘Doggie, doggie!’ they heard him calling in his high, sing¬ 
song voice. ‘Doggie play with Dipa?’ 
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Carina turned to find the Dowager looking full at her, and 
there was something formidable in the dark, sunken eyes 
which made her feel instinctively that she must be on her 
guard. 

‘Are you trustworthy?’ the Dowager asked. 

Carina’s chin went up. This was something which touched 
her personally. 

‘I am,’ she answered. 

‘Can we trust you? That is the question,’ the Dowager said. 
‘It depends what you are going to ask of me,’ Carina 
answered. 

‘So you have spirit, have you?’ the Dowager said with a 
sudden chuckle. ‘I like girls with spirit. What is your name?’ 

‘Carina . . . Warner,’ Carina replied—conscious that the 
Dowager had noticed the little pause between her first and 
second names, and annoyed with herself for being always off 
her guard whenever she had to answer that particular ques¬ 
tion. 

‘Well, Miss Warner, who are your parents?’ 

4 My parents are both dead.’ 

‘Your relations?’ 

T have very few, I ... I did not exactly see eye-to-eye with 
them.’ 

‘So that is why you are earning your own living, because 
you do not like your relations and you want to be inde¬ 
pendent?’ 

Carina inclined her head. 

‘Good! So you need money—nobody works unless they 
need money. Well, we are prepared to pay you—a good deal 
more than you have received in the past. Will that satisfy 
you?’ 

‘It still depends on what you want me to do,’ Carina said 
again. 

‘We want you to look after the child, of course,’ the 
Dowager snapped. ‘That should be obvious. But we want you 
also to keep your mouth shut!’ 

Carina glanced out of the corners of her eyes at Lord 
Lynche. 

He was looking cynical and imperturbable as he stood 
listening to his mother. 

‘He is despicable!’ Carina thought to herself. 

‘You and the child will live in this house,’ the Dowager 
went on, ‘and no one—you understand that?—no one must 
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ever know who he is, or who his parents are supposed to be.’ 

‘Mama, really!’ Lord Lynche interrupted, only to be 
silenced by an imperious gesture of his mother’s hand. 

‘Do not be a fool, Justin, it is the only possible course. We 
cannot send the child away. He has got to stay here—and 
the one thing that is imperative is that no one shall know 
who he is. And if, indeed, he is who he pretends to be . . . 
well, personally, I shall never believe it.’ 

As she spoke, the Dowager put out her claw-like hands 
towards the Certificates which lay on the white ermine bed¬ 
cover. 

It was obvious what she intended to do, but Lord Lynche 
was too quick for her. 

‘No, no. Mama! ’ he said, picking up the Certificates before 
she could destroy them. ‘They must be kept, and I will put 
them in a safe place.’ 

‘Burn them!\the Dowager commanded him. ‘Do as I tell 
you and burn them! Put them in the fire here and now!’ 

Lord Lynche shook his head. 

‘No, Mama, I shall keep them.’ 

Mother and son glared at each other; but now, to Carina’s 
surprise, it was the Dowager who looked away first. 

‘Very well,’ she conceded. ‘What difference does it make? 
What is important is that we must have some explanation 
as to why the child is here. What did you tell Sir Percy?’ 

‘I told him merely that they were visitors for you.’ 

‘Good, good—you have some intelligence,’ the Dowager 
admitted. ‘That is exactly what they are. Many years ago, 
when I was travelling with your father, we visited the King 
of Singora. This can be one of his grandchildren, paying a 
return visit to Lynche Castle. I shall announce to the house¬ 
hold that he is a Prince—and is to be addressed as “Your 
Highness”.’ 

‘But, Mama, the child is Javanese—or rather half- 
Javanese.’ 

‘Who is to know the difference?’ the Dowager asked 
brusquely. ‘To the ignorant, all yellow men are Chinese— 
and the servants are not likely to know the difference be¬ 
tween a Singorese, a Javanese, or a Chinese laundryman!’ 

‘It is an impossible scheme!’ Lord Lynche protested. 

‘Why is it so impossible?’ the Dowager asked. ‘Who is 
going to question what we say, or be interested in a small 
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chad of six Who happens to be staying here? I. for one, am 
certainly not interested. 

“You ‘keep Wn^away from me, do you hear? I don’t want 

to set eyes on the little bastard! . , 

‘Mama, he is legitimate,’ Lord Lynche said quietly. 

‘So that remarkable little piece of paper says, the Dowager 
answered. 1 told you I do not believe that he is my grandson, 
and nothing will ever make me believe it. A Lynche—a line 
going back to Norman times l Oh, Godl if it were not so 
tragic, it would be funny.’ 

‘That is exactly what I thought,’ Lord Lynche said. 

‘Keep your thoughts to yourself. Go back to your guests, 
the Dowager retorted. ‘And be very, very careful that no 
suspicion of this reaches Percy Rockley or any other of 
those club gossips. What a stir they would make of it at 

W Again her eyes met her son’s and something passed between 
them which, without words, they both understood. Almost 
violently. Lord Lynche turned away from her. 

‘Why not tell the truth, Mama, and say who the child is. 

he asked. . f , . 

The Dowager thumped with both hands on the bed in 

front of her. i4 .„ , . 

‘Are you demented?’ she shrieked. ‘I will have you put m 
a strait-jacket and bury you as I buried your poor father, 
before I will listen to your insane suggestions. Get out, go 
back to your cards! Gambling and drink is all you are fit for, 

^TeTcarina’s astonishment, Lord Lynche seemed not a whit 
abashed by his mother’s abuse. .... 

He laughed, picked up her hand, and raised it to his Ups. 
‘As I have always said. Mama, you have been born in the 
wrong century. You are the last of the Regency ladies—your 
language, your insufferable pride and, above all, your cour¬ 
age, have nothing whatsoever to do with Victorian England. 

The Dowager snatched her hand away from his Ups. But 
Carina could see by the little twist of her mouth that she was 
amused and rather flattered by his back-handed compliment. 
‘Away with you,’ she said less violently, ‘and leave me to 

deal with this.’ A _ . 

Lord Lynche turned on his heel, gave a stiff bow to Carina 
as he passed her, glanced across to the hearthrug to where 
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Dipa had his arms round the black-and-white spaniel, and 
looked quickly away as though the sight hurt him. He went 
through the door, closing it behind him. 

‘Now, Miss Warner,’ the Dowager said, with a tone of one 
addressing a refractory scullery-maid, ‘you understand what 
is expected of you?* 

For just one moment Carina was tempted to reply that she 
was leaving this mad-house here and now, and that she had 
no intention of being mixed up in their shoddy intrigues. 
She thought to herself what satisfaction there would be to 
listen to the Dowager’s anger, and know it could not hurt her. 

Then she knew this was only a dream, and was something 
she could not do—not only for her own sake because she 
needed the job so desperately, but also for Dipa’s. The 
Dowager hated him, and Lord Lynche’s feelings, she felt, 
were inscrutable, but certainly not those of affection. 

With an air of bravery which was an effort because the 
Dowager was so overpowering, she said: 

‘I will accept the position, if that is what you are asking 
of me, but only because I already have an affection for the 
little boy and I would not like . . . anything to happen to 
him.’ 

She thought, even as she spoke, that the Dowager would 
be furious ; instead, she chuckled: 

‘Are you suggesting that I would murder the brat?* she 
asked. ‘Well, maybe you are not far wrong.’ 

Carina, who had spoken at random, gave a little gasp of 
horror. 

‘You will find I always speak the truth,’ the Dowager said. 
'I wish he had never been born, and I would like him dead. 
But still, as he is here, I suppose I have got to do something 
about him. But how he is treated and what happens to him 
depends on you. You have appointed yourself as his 
guardian. See that you guard him well. If it ever leaks out 
who he really is, I will not be responsible for what happens 
to him.’ 

Carina almost choked. It seemed to her incredible that she 
should be hearing such things said in what she believed to be 
a modern, civilised world. 

Then she looked up to meet the Dowager’s eyes. 

‘You are too young and too pretty to be a governess,’ the 
old lady said suddenly. ‘Was not there anything else you 
could do?* 
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•No, nothing,’ Carina answered, surprised at the sudden 

rhanee in her voice. , 

‘You look a lady/ the Dowager said, almost as if she were 

sneaking to herself, ‘and your clothes, the fur you have round 
vour neck, make me think you have seen better times. Can 
vou imagine what the life of a governess is like? You will 
stand, as it were, between heaven and hell in that you are 
neither at home with your employers nor with the servants. 

‘What else can a girl of my age do?’ Carina asked. I have 
been comparatively well educated—but that does not help 
me in any way to earn money. There are only two possible 
positions for someone like myself: a governess to a child, or 
companion to an old lady.’ 

‘And you prefer to be a governess,’ the Dowager asked 
with a wry smile. ‘Well, you are employed, although Lord 
knows how you will teach that child anything. I know these 
Easterners; superficially they are quick-brained, but funda¬ 
mentally they are stupid. Anyhow, what does it matter!’ 

‘It may matter to Dipa,’ Carina said. 

‘Will it?’ the Dowager asked. ‘I wonder.’ 

There was something in her tone which made Carina think 
it was a threat. She longed in that moment to pick up Dipa 
and run away from the Castle and from these eccentric, 
incomprehensible people and, above all, from this horrible 
old woman who wished him dead. 

‘I will look after Dipa,’ she said, and her voice shook a 
little. ‘I will teach him; and I will protect him against every¬ 
thing and everyone.’ 

‘Very well,’ the Dowager answered, apparently unim¬ 
pressed by her defiance, ‘but mind you remember who he is 
supposed to be. We will call him Dipa because he answers 
to that name. But he is “Prince Dipa of Singora’’, grandson 
of the present King, and he is paying an indefinite visit to 
this country for the good of his health.’ 

When she had finished speaking she reached out, and 
taking a small silver bell from her bedside table, rang it 
vigorously. Almost immediately the door was opened, and 
a maid with white hair came hurrying into the room. 

‘You rang. Milady?’ . _ 

‘What did you think that noise was you heard? the Dowa¬ 
ger replied. . 

The maid, who must have been nearly sixty, looked at 

Carina and then at Dipa with surprise. 
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‘I didn’t hear anyone come upstairs. Milady.’ 

‘Asleep, as usual, Matthews?’ the Dowager said with a 
tone of triumph. ‘Why can’t you be like me and do with four 
hours a night? It would give you more time for your duties.’ 

‘I am indeed sorry. Milady,’ Matthews apologised. T must 
have dozed off for a moment—but I’ve had one of my head¬ 
aches all day.’ 

‘Never mind your headaches,’ the Dowager snapped. ‘I 
can’t listen to your ailments now. Go and fetch Mrs. Barn¬ 
staple.’ 

‘Yes, Milady,’ Matthews replied. 

She dropped a little curtsy, and went from the room. 

‘She has been with me forty years,’ the Dowager said, as 
the door closed behind her, ‘and she is bursting with curi¬ 
osity to know who you are and why you are here. Be careful 
of Matthews—she would worm the truth out of a deaf-mute.’ 

Carina said nothing, because there was nothing to say. 

Dipa broke the silence by running up to the bed—not a 
bit shy and quite unabashed by the awe-inspiring occupant 
of it. 

‘Doggie’s name?’ he asked. ‘Tell Dipa doggie's name. 
Dipa love him. Dipa want . .. doggie like that.’ 

The Dowager looked down at him. 

‘The dog’s name is “Bracken’’,’ she said in a strange voice. 

She bent forward to look at Dipa, and then it seemed to 
Carina as if her face tightened almost as if she was about to 
have a seizure. Then she shut her eyes to blot out the sight 
of him. 

‘My grandson!’ Carina heard her mutter incredulously 
beneath her breath—and knew the old woman was suffering 
an agony which was almost beyond words. 

For the first time, Carina felt almost sorry for her. 

An elderly woman in rustling black silk, with a bunch of 
keys on a chatelaine hanging from her waist, came hurrying 
into the room. 

‘You sent for me, Your Ladyship?’ 

She gave a little bob. Carina remembered how her mother 
had told her it was traditional years ago in the great houses 
amongst the properly trained servants. 

‘Yes, Mrs. Barnstaple,’ the Dowager answered. ‘We have 
been honoured by a visit of Prince Dipa of Singora. You 
will remember I have spoken to you of how His Lordship 
and I once visited that charming country many years ago 
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when we were on our world tour. Well, the King has asked 
me to have his grandson here for a long stay, as the doctors 
think it would be best for his health if he spent some time 
away from the sunshine. Unfortunately, owing to our most 
inefficient mail, the ship bringing His Highness and his 
governess—Miss Warner—arrived before the letter from 
His Majesty telling me that they had already left.’ 

‘It is indeed unfortunate. Your Ladyship,’ Mrs. Barnstaple 
remarked. 

1 have already explained to Miss Warner,’ the Dowager 
continued, ‘why the carriage was not at the station—or 
indeed why His Lordship had not gone to Southampton to 
greet them as they stepped off the boat. But Miss Warner is 
gracious enough to understand. Now, Mrs. Barnstaple, have 
you got any rooms prepared where we can put His High¬ 
ness?’ 

‘It would not take us more than a few minutes. Your 
Ladyship, to have the nurseries ready,’ Mrs. Barnstaple 
replied. ‘Strangely enough, the housemaids were turning them 
out only this week. You know I always insist on every room 
being turned out once a month, even though they are never 
in use. The beds are aired, and it will only be a case of taking 
off the dust-sheets. I was only thinking to myself. Your 
Ladyship, it is a pity those lovely nurseries are not in use. 
Now if His Lordship .. 

The Dowager interrupted. 

‘I leave everything in your capable hands, Mrs. Barnstaple. 
Put Miss Warner and the Prince in the nurseries, as you 
suggest. There is, I suppose, someone to light the fires and 
bring them up something to eat?’ 

‘Of course, Your Ladyship, everything will be seen to,’ 
Mrs. Barnstaple answered. ‘The housemaids have not gone 
to bed, seeing there is such a big party in the house.* 

The Dowager sank back against her pillows as though she 
were suddenly tired: 

‘Very good, Mrs. Barnstaple, take Miss Warner and His 
Highness to their rooms.’ 

It seemed she had nothing more to say. 

Carina walked across the room to take Dipa away from 
the dog, but when she reached the door and looked back 
towards the bed the Dowager’s eyes were still closed. 

She therefore followed Mrs. Barnstaple, who was talking 
volubly, up the stairs to the next floor. 
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‘It will be a real treat,’ she was saying, ‘to have the nur¬ 
series in use again. It’s time His Lordship married—we have 
said that often enough. But then, he never seems to think of 
marriage.’ 

She opened the door of a large room, with big windows 
running along one side. 

‘This is the day nursery,’ she said, ‘the night nurseries open 
out of it. Here’s one which will do for the little Prince, and 
one for yourself next door.* 

They were excellent rooms, Carina could see that, and 
Dipa had already spied the rocking-horse in one corner of 
the day nursery and had run towards it. 

There was the conventional nursery grate, fire-guard for 
airing small clothes, while the fourfold screen was covered 
with coloured scraps just like one Carina had had herself as a 
child. She could remember her mother sticking on Christmas 
cards and transfers which they used to buy at the village 
shop. She had loved her screen, seeming to find a new picture 
every time she looked at it. 

Mrs. Barnstaple smiled at her interest. 

‘I can remember Her Ladyship making that,’ she said, ‘and 
I have even stuck some of the pictures on myself—until 
Nannie stopped me. Jealous, she was, because His Lordship 
was so fond of me. “Bamie, Barnie”, he used to call me—all 
over the house. It used to infuriate Nannie.’ Mrs. Barn¬ 
staple spoke with self-satisfaction. 

‘Nannies are often jealous, I know,’ Carina said sympa¬ 
thetically, remembering how her own Nannie had often 
resented her affection for the old cook at Claverly. 

‘But there—I must not stop here gossiping,’ Mrs. Barnstaple 
said. ‘I will fetch the housemaids and tell one of the footmen 
to bring you something to eat. What would you like?’ 

‘Oh, I think all that is necessary at this late hour is a glass 
of milk and a biscuit for Dipa,’ Carina replied. ‘We had 
some sandwiches to eat at the station while we were waiting 
for the cab. And if it is not too much trouble, I would be 
most grateful for a cup of tea.’ 

‘It will be no trouble at all,’ Mrs. Barnstaple replied. 

She went from the room, leaving Carina alone with Dipa. 

‘Big, big doggie,’ Dipa was saying, as he played with the 
rocking-horse—pushing it backwards and forwards. 

‘Not a big dog. Say “horse”, Dipa.’ 
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He repeated it after her, and then said it several times to 

show he had learned a new word. 

But he was really very tired, and long before his milk 
came he was half-asleep in Carina’s arms. 

The luggage was brought upstairs. She told the footmen to 
put all her trunks into her bedroom, and large though the 
room was, they seemed to fill it up. Dipa’s small box looked 
almost pathetic in contrast, but Carina took out his night¬ 
shirt and soon had him ready for bed. 

‘Big horse,’ he murmured dreamily as he put his head on 
the pillow, and then suddenly reached up his thin little arms 
and clasped them round her neck. ‘Nice lady, very nice lady. 

Dipa like...’ „ . t j . 

He was asleep almost before he had finished speaking. 
Carina went back into the day nursery to find Mrs. Barn¬ 
staple waiting for her. 

‘I am afraid it is a bit late for the housemaid to unpack 
all your trunks tonight,’ she said, ‘but I will send one up in 
the morning,'if that will be all right.’ 

‘I shall want very little tonight,’ Carina answered, ‘but it 
would be very pleasant if someone could help me tomorrow.’ 

‘They will be up in the morning,’ Mrs. Barnstaple prom¬ 
ised. ‘I ordered you some scrambled eggs, just in case you 
felt hungry.’ 

‘That was most kind of you,’ Carina exclaimed. 

She looked down at the tray on the table, and was too 
tactful to say that she felt too tired after the long, difficult 
day to eat anything. 

Mrs. Barnstaple seemed to hesitate for a moment m the 

doorway. . 

‘Have you been teaching for long?’ she enquired, almost 
as if she had been debating with herself as to whether she 
could ask the question. 

‘Not very long,’ Carina answered. 

‘Perhaps this is your first position?’ Mrs. Barnstaple 
hazarded. 

Carina felt there was no point in lying. 

‘Is it so obvious?’ she asked with a smile. ‘I hoped I was 
looking very experienced.’ 

‘You look very young,’ Mrs. Barnstaple said, moving 
towards the door. ‘If you will pardon me for offering you 
advice, I suggest that you lock your door.’ 

There was something in the dry, cryptic sentence which 
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made Carina stare after her a little frightened. 

What had she meant by that? 

Then she remembered the men downstairs, and the look 
in Sir Percy Rockley’s eyes as he had come into the hall and 
found her there. It was quiet up here. She could almost hear 
her own breathing. She gave a little shiver and poured herself 
out some tea. 

She tried to think that the darkness, the great house, the 
fantastic behaviour of Lord Lynche and his mother, and the 
long journey had made her too tired and too emotional for 
her to be able to see anything clearly. All she knew was that 
she was afraid—though why, she was not certain. There was 
something strange about the whole thing which was making 
her heart seem to thump in her breast and her breath come 
unevenly. 

‘Why am I so foolish?’ she asked herself pathetically out 
loud. 

As she spoke, there was a heavy step outside the door and 
she felt her throat contract with fear as she waited for the 
knock. 


4 

The sun was shining on the lake, and the swans were gliding 
majestically to and fro on the smooth waters. There were 
ducks of exquisite plumage among the reeds and small birds 
singing in the bushes. 

Carina felt her heart lighten, and she chided herself for 
being so ridiculous the night before. 

‘How could I have been so stupid as to be frightened?’ she 
asked aloud. 

Dipa ran over the clipped lawns and tried to make the 
ducks feed out of his hand with the scraps of bread they had 
bought down from the nurseries after breakfast. 

Carina thought now that she must have been over-tired 
and perhaps, if she was honest, a little hysterical after all the 
tumultuous events of the day. 

And yet, the terror that she had experienced was still very 
real despite the fact that the knock on the door had been 
nothing more terrifying than the housemaid sent by Mrs. 
Barnstaple to ask what time they wanted breakfast. 
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She turned from the lake to glance back at the great, dark 
house. It was enormous, but now that the windows were no 
longer shuttered it did not seem quite so awe-inspiring. 

‘And yet there is something vaguely foreboding about it,* 
Carina thought—something which seemed, in the back of 
her mind, to be the forerunner of trouble or perhaps danger. 

‘Don’t be ridiculous!’ she told herself, and thought that 
she was merely comparing Lynche Castle with Claverly 
Court, to the former’s disadvantage. 

She could see now the white porticoes of Claverly, the 
lawns running down to the little stream at the bottom of 
the garden, the fir trees where she used to hide from visitors 

when she was a child. . 

How she had loved Claverly! How it was linked with every¬ 
thing in her mind that meant joy and happiness! 

For a moment she could no longer see the lake shimmer¬ 
ing in the sunshine in front of her and Dipa laughing and 
chuckling at the swans, or the great Castle darkly silhouetted 
against the blue sky. 

Instead, she saw a woman in white, holding out her arms. 
She ran towards her, shouting and laughing with happiness, 
because her mother had come home. 

‘I hope you slept well,’ a grave voice said beside her and 
made her jump because, intent in her thoughts, she had 
heard no one coming. 

She turned to see Lord Lynche just a few yards away from 
her, astride a magnificent black horse. 

He was looking extremely handsome; and as he raised his 
hat she saw that his dark hair had a chestnut tinge that she 
had not noticed the night before. She had stiffened at the 
sound of his voice, and now, because in spite of herself she 
had to admit that he was good-looking, she felt herself grow 

almost frigid with dislike. .... 

‘I thank you, both Dipa and I passed a good night, she 

replied. 

‘They are looking after you? You will ask Mrs. Barnstaple 
for anything you want?’ 

‘Mrs. Barnstaple has already been most kind.* 

He looked away from Carina to Dipa—still trying to 
entice the ducks nearer to him and then frightening them 
because, in his excitement, he jumped about and chattered. 

Carina watched Lord Lynche, hoping perhaps uncon¬ 
sciously for some softening in his expression some kindness. 
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But his voice was harsh as he turned towards her again and 
said: 

‘My mother will, I expect, want to see you before luncheon. 
She does not permit visitors before twelve o’clock.’ 

‘Thank you for telling me,’ Carina replied. ‘I will take 
Dipa to her then.’ 

She saw his lips tighten and suddenly felt furious at what 
was his obvious distaste for his own child—the child he 
should be willing to look after and protect. 

‘I hope you will forgive me, Lord Lynche,’ she said, ‘but 
perhaps you did not hear me very clearly last night. I told 
you that Lady Lynche is dying.’ 

‘I heard you,’ he replied. 

His voice was so uncompromising that Carina’s courage 
almost failed her; then she forced herself to say: 

‘The woman who is looking after Lady Lynche hoped that 
you would visit her; and if she does die, there will be no one 
to see to her funeral.’ 

She knew as she finished speaking that she had gone too 
far. 

Lord Lynche’s eyes were a flash of blue steel, and his voice 
seemed almost to freeze her as he said: 

‘I think, Miss Warner, Lady Lynche’s affairs—or mine—are 
none of your business!’ 

Carina felt the colour come into her cheeks, but without 
another word she turned and walked away from him to¬ 
wards Dipa. 

‘It is my fault,’ she told herself; and yet she knew that she 
had been obliged to do her best for the dying woman, the 
mother of his child—the woman he had loved once, even if 
at the moment he hated her. 

‘It is wrong, wrong, wrong,’ she thought, ‘that women 
should be the ones to suffer. He gave her the child and then 
was prepared to wash his hands of it.’ 

Now he was making the woman he had loved a matter of 
no concern, save that the memory of her was obviously an 
annoyance. 

She tried to imagine their love affair—a moment of beauty 
and of passion, in which everything was forgotten except 
their love for each other. 

But somehow it was difficult to visualise Lord Lynche 
being swept off his feet by any strong emotion—there was 
something so reserved and cold about him—something 
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which made her wonder how she had dared to challenge him 

last night. ' . . .. 

He had been drinking and his unsteady gait, and even ms 
wild laughter, she thought, had made him seem more human, 
more approachable. 

This morning she might have been talking to a stone statue 
for all the impact she had made on him. 

T hate him!* she thought. ‘He is hard and cruel.’ 

She wondered how he could have bred anything as warm 
and vulnerable as little Dipa. 

She knelt down beside the child, and the little boy flung 
an arm around her neck. 

‘Pretty birds,’ he cried, ‘pretty birds want more bread.’ 

‘We will bring them some more tomorrow,’ Carina prom¬ 
ised. ‘Let us go for a little walk and see what else we can 
find.’ 

Dipa was instantly delighted with the suggestion. 

‘Find more birds, more doggies, more horses,’ he suggested. 
He turned round as he spoke, and for the first time saw 
Lord Lynche. 

‘Horse, horse!’ he cried and ran across the lawn, his arms 
outstretched. 

Carina had expected that Lord Lynche would have left 
after she had walked away from him. But he was still sitting 
there, astride his horse; and now, as the child ran towards 
them, she saw that the horse was startled. 

It reared and Carina was frightened that the horse’s hoofs 
might come crashing down on the child’s head. 

‘Dipa! Dipal’ she called, and ran after him more swiftly 
than she had run for a very long time, to catch him just as he 
reached Lord Lynche’s side—holding up his arms, quite un¬ 
afraid of the prancing horse and still shouting at the top of 
his lungs: ‘Horse, horse!’ 

She picked Dipa up just as Lord Lynche swung the rearing 
animal to one side. 

‘You must be careful! Don’t shout, Dipa, you are fright¬ 
ening the horse,’ Carina begged, a little breathlessly. 

Lord Lynche wheeled the horse away from them and drew 
it to a standstill. 

Carina looked up at him. Her cheeks were flushed and her 
hair was vividly gold as it curled around her white forehead. 

‘I am sorry,’ she said; ‘I do not think Dipa is used to 
animals.’ 
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‘You must take more care of him. Teach him not to run 
into danger,’ Lord Lynche said reprovingly. 

With that he touched the brim of his hat perfunctorily 
and, spurring his horse, moved away over the lawns and 
into the park. 

Carina watched him go and saw as he moved from a trot 
into a gallop that he was a man who seemed almost a part of 
the horse he rode. Reluctantly she had to acknowledge 
that he had an excellent seat. 

‘Horse, Dipa ride on horse,’ the child in her arms was 
pleading. 

‘Another day, not now,’ Carina replied, as she set him 
down on the ground again. 

She was aware that her encounter with her employer had 
left her curiously depressed and at the same time agitated. 

‘We were happy until he came,’ she thought resentfully. 

But now it was almost as if he had caused the sun to go in 
and the Castle to have the same dark, overpowering majesty 
from whfch she had shrunk the night before. 

Taking Dipa by the hand, she marched him quickly away 
from the lawns and round the side of the Castle where she 
saw the formal gardens. 

Here there were rose gardens, herb gardens and water 
gardens all opening in and out of each other in the Eliza¬ 
bethan manner. Small and compact, they were breathtakingly 
colourful, with the dahlias in full bloom and the Michaelmas 
daisies great banks of purple and mauve against the dark¬ 
ness of yew hedges and red brick walls. 

At any other time Carina would have been thrilled by the 
loveliness of the gardens. But now she felt her mind was pre¬ 
occupied, worrying—although she would hardly admit it to 
herself—over Lord Lynche’s attitude, and wondering 
whether in fact she had been wrong to speak to him as she 
had. 

‘I must remember that I am only a governess,* she 
thought, and remembered the governesses she had known in 
other people’s houses. Subdued, middle-aged women who 
came down to luncheon with their charges, but who spoke 
only when they were spoken to; who sat with downcast eyes 
and with pursed lips while other people at the table appeared 
to ignore their very existence. 

She thought of them now, feeling sorry for them with 
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such barren, lonely lives. She had never dreamt she would 
become one. 

‘I must keep my feelings to myself/ she thought. ‘I must 
say, “No, Lord Lynche,” and “Yes, Lord Lynche,” if he 
deigns to address me. I must remember that he looks on me 
as less than dust beneath his feet/ 

She stood for a moment staring at a statue of a nymph 
pursued by a satyr. 

‘I hate him! ’ she said out loud. 

She heard a footstep on the path behind her and turned 
round, half expecting to see Lord Lynche advancing upon 
her again. Instead she saw that it was not Lord Lynche but 
Sir Percy Rockley, smoking a big cigar and looking, she 
thought, very like the satyr as his dark eyes with their heavy 
pouches looked her over and found her—most unfortunately 
—to be pleasing. 

4 What do you think of Lynche, Miss Warner?’ Sir Percy 
asked as he approached. 

‘It is very beautiful/ Carina answered, dropping her eyes 
as she spoke and giving what she hoped was a good imper¬ 
sonation of a demure and nondescript governess. 

As Sir Percy stood in front of her, she could smell the 
rich fragrance of his cigar, and thought, too, there was a 
subtle, yet masculine, fragrance of eau-de-Cologne. 

‘Have you seen our host?’ Sir Percy enquired. 

‘Lord Lynche is riding in the park/ Carina answered. 

‘I thought he would very likely be up/ Sir Percy said. 
‘None of the rest of the party have stirred out of bed as yet. 
We were all very late last night.’ 

‘Indeed?’ Carina managed to make the monosyllable sound 
indifferent. She looked towards Dipa, trying to think of an 
excuse to call him to her. 

‘I wonder if you will enjoy yourself here?’ Sir Percy asked 
reflectively. ‘I gather you will be staying some time/ 

‘The Prince has been invited for the winter at any rate/ 
Carina said, feeling herself flush a little as she gave Dipa his 
new title. 

‘So I understand from our host/ Sir Percy said. ‘I am only 
afraid that a pretty girl like you may find it rather dull in the 
country. You will, I think, long for the bright lights of 
London.’ 

‘I like the country/ Carina replied defiantly. ‘I have lived 
in the country most of my life/ 
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She moved away from Sir Percy as she spoke, and realised 
that he had no intention of letting her go so easily as he 
turned and walked beside her. 

•Well, we must do our best to see that you do not get too 
bored/ he smiled. 

‘I assure you that I am never bored; there is a great deal 
to do looking after a small boy.’ 

‘You will have your evenings free/ Sir Percy remarked and 
there was a wealth of innuendo in his voice. 

Carina did not answer, but quickened her pace a little. 

‘There is something about him/ she thought, ‘that is 
utterly and completely repulsive/ 

She had felt it last night when she might have been a little 
imaginatively unbalanced; but she was feeling it again here 
in the sunlight. 

‘I told you that you were pretty/ Sir Percy said thickly, 
‘I am not certain that the expression should not be “beauti¬ 
ful”. A beautiful governess—whoever heard of such a thing ? 9 

Carina looked at her watch, which was pinned on her 
white blouse inside her coat. 

‘I have got to take . . . Dipa and I have got to see ... Lady 
Lynche/ she stammered. ‘And it is time we were going in/ 

‘The Dowager will not be ready for you before twelve/ 
Sir Percy retorted. ‘Why should you run away from me?’ 

‘I am not/ Carina protested untruthfully. 

‘Afraid of hearing a few compliments?’ Sir Percy insisted. 

T am not afraid of compliments, but I do not like them.* 

‘Nonsense!’ Sir Percy said firmly. ‘Every woman likes to 
hear that she is beautiful. Every woman is pleased to know 
she can make a man’s heart beat a little faster—that is what 
you are doing to me, you know/ 

‘Quite frankly. Sir Percy, I do not think you should be 
talking to me like this/ Carina said. ‘You know as well as I 
do that it is incorrect/ 

‘Incorrect be damned!’ he ejaculated. ‘I have never tried 
to do what is correct, I have only done what I have wanted 
to do, and at the moment, little lady, what I want to do more 
than anything else is to make love to you.’ 

T am sorry, but I cannot stay here and listen/ Carina said. 
‘You are talking nonsense.’ 

She picked Dipa up from the grass where he had sat down 
and started to carry him up the garden. 
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‘Let Dipa down! Down!’ he cried, struggling against her. 

‘Dipa want see little fishes.’ . 

‘Why run away?’ Sir Percy asked. ‘Let the child do as he 
wants. Come here, I want to talk to you.’ ^ . .. 

Carina did not answer, but moved swiftly out ot the small 
enclosed garden into another and up the steps which led to 
the terrace which surrounded that part of the Castle. 

Dipa, who had got into a rage of frustration at being taken 
away from the fishes, the garden and everything he wanted 
to do started to chatter angrily in his own tongue. Carina 
did not understand a word of what he said, but the meaning 
of it was very clear. He was annoyed, and his anger was 
making him hot and noisy. She gave him a little shake. 

‘Quiet, Dipa, behave yourself! We have to go m now. If 
you are a good boy I will take you in the gardens this after- 

The storm passed as quickly as it had happened. Dipa was 
smiling and now his arms were around her neck and his 
cheek against hers. 

‘Nice, kind Missie,’ he said. . __, 

•Miss Warner—say “Miss Warner’’,’ Carina co n^t ed, 
feeling that it was ridiculous for him to call her Missie in 

front of other people. 

‘Missie .. he repeated, then stopped. 

‘Warner, say “Warner”,’ Carina prompted. 

He shook his head. , .. 

She realised the word was too difficult for him, and after 

a second she suggested: 

‘Carina—can you say Carina? . , , 

When he refused to say either, but repeated Missie, she 

84 ‘Oh, dear! You are a problem, aren’t you? They will think 
I am a very bad governess if you talk in this sort of way. 

But Dipa only laughed at her, pointing out the things he 
could say as they walked into the house and up the stairs. 

‘Picture ... carpet... chair .. .* . 

He reeled them all off in a loud voice which made the foot¬ 
men turn to look after them, but to Carina’s relief there was 

no one else about to hear them. , ... , . fil 

She took him up to the nursery and played with him until 
it was a few minutes to twelve. Then, rather apprehensively, 
she went down to the first floor to find Matthews waiting 
outside the Dowager’s room. 
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‘I wanted to ask if Lady Lynche wished to see the Prince,’ 
she said. 

‘I shouldn’t think so,’ Matthews replied. Tier Ladyship's 
in a bad temper this morning—something has upset her. I 
expect it’s His Lordship again. When she works herself up, 

we all have to look out.’ . 

‘Perhaps it would be better not to bother her, Carina sug¬ 
gested tentatively. , . , , 

‘Oh no, while you are here I may as well go and ask her,^ 
Matthews answered, ‘but don’t be surprised if she says no . 

She knocked on the door of the bedroom and entered, and 
almost at once came back, a smile on her face. 

‘She wants to see you both,’ she said, and she seems to be 
in a better mood, so it’s not as bad as you might expect.’ 

With this cheering introduction she ushered Carina and 
Dipa into the room. 

Lady Lynche was looking much as she had the night before 
except that now she was wearing diamonds around her neck 
instead of her enormous pearls. Carina had never seen so 
many large diamonds before. She could not help staring at 
them as they glittered wiffi every movement the Dowager 
made. 

Carina could see now that the hangings of the bed were 
tattered and in some places torn with old age; the ermine 
cover was turning yellow and everything in the room in the 
cruelty of daylight looked as if it had stood there for cen¬ 
turies. 

‘Good morning. Miss Warner,’ the Dowager said, inclining 
her head with what Carina recognised as a beautifully 
coiffured wig. 

‘Good morning,’ Carina replied and made Dipa come 
forward and hold out his small hand. 

‘He is even yellower than I thought last night,’ Lady 
Lynche said sharply, looking down at the tiny hand that her 
grandson was holding out to her. 

‘He cannot help it,* Carina replied before she thought that 
her answer might be construed into being impertinent. 

‘I am well aware of that,’ the Dowager answered; 4 and I 
am well aware, too, that you think I am hard and unfeeling 
and lacking in all the natural human emotions not to be 
clasping my grandson to my breast with the proper expres¬ 
sions of filial joy.’ 

Carina blushed. 
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4 I did not say so/ she murmured. 

‘No, but you looked it/ Lady Lynche said. ‘And your 
looks are far too bold and far too frank for the role you are 
playing—not very efficiently, I might say/ 

‘I do not understand/ Carina said. 

*1 think you do/ the Dowager insisted. ‘This is your first 
situation, isn’t it?’ 

Carina opened her lips to say that she had a reference 
upstairs and then she changed her mind. 

‘Yes, it is/ she admitted. 

‘I thought so/ Lady Lynche answered. ‘Now tell me why 
you have taken it/ 

‘Because I need the money/ Carina answered, ‘and be¬ 
cause it was the only one I was offered/ 

‘Well, that is frank, at any rate/ Lady Lynche said, ‘and 
now you think you have fallen on clover? You know we have 
something to hide and so you are going to make the very 
best of it. You were talking to my son this morning. What did 
you say to him?’ 

Carina looked startled. She had not realised that Lady 
Lynche’s windows overlooked the front of the house, and 
then, as she glanced towards the window, she saw that they 
did not. 

Someone had seen her, and someone had already reported 
to this amazing old woman what had occurred. 

‘Lord Lynche asked me if I was comfortable/ she replied. 

‘Anything else?’ 

Carina, almost hypnotised by the Dowager’s shrewd eyes, 
told the truth. 

‘I suggested that he should go and see Dipa’s mother/ she 
said. ‘If she is alive, she might want to see him ; if she is dead, 
there is no one to arrange for her funeral.’ 

‘So you took it upon yourself to do that?* the Dowager 
remarked. 

‘I am sorry—it was wrong/ Carina said. ‘Lord Lynche 
told me to mind my own business . . . but Lady Lynche is 
dying.’ 

*We all have to die some time/ the Dowager retorted 
sharply. ‘The doctors gave me up years ago, but I am still 
here. Now listen to me, child, I want to tell you something, 
and if you are half as intelligent as you look you will under¬ 
stand. This castle has passed from father to son since the 
Norman Conquest. You will find the name of Lynche in 
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every history book. They have played their part not only by 
serving their King, but by keeping the family alive, by 
ensuring that the family traditions and family loyalties were 
carried on in every century.’ 

The Dowager paused and looked round the room. 

‘This room has seen generation after generation come 
into the world and pass from it. Every room in this castle 
is filled with treasures and legends. Every Lynche has in¬ 
herited not only his name, but the glory and the traditions 
of his ancestors. Can you understand what that means?’ 

‘Yes, I understand/ Carina said. 

‘Father to son, father to son/ the old lady said, ‘and now 
you bring this . . . this . . . little . . . by-blow from an Eastern 
bazaar. Do you expect us to be pleased?’ 

‘Your son should have thought of that when he fell in 
love.’ 

The Dowager gave a snort. 

‘Fell in love!’ she said. ‘One does not fall in love with 
trollops. He was enamoured with desire for a woman who 
doubtless went out of her way to satisfy his lust and pick his 
pocket at the same time. Do you call that love? There are 
some very harsh names which are far more appropriate to it.’ 

‘But... he married her/ Carina said softly. 

‘Was he drunk or crazed when he did it?’ the Dowager 
asked, and now there was an expression of pain in her eyes 
and in the tone of her voice which was very different from 
the harshness with which she had spoken before. 

‘How could he not have remembered that he is a Lynche?* 
she cried suddenly. ‘How could he have sunk to such depths 
that he could let us be faced with a creature like that child?’ 

‘Oh, poor Dipa!’ Carina said quickly. ‘Please do not hate 
him.’ 

She looked across the room to where the child had scram¬ 
bled into a chair at the dressing-table and was playing with 
a gold hair-brush. He was brushing his little head with it 
upside-down and making faces at himself in the mirror as he 
did so. 

‘A monkey!’ the Dowager said almost beneath her breath. 
* A little monkey from the jungle! ’ 

‘No, no, you must not think of him like that/ Carina said. 
‘He is your flesh and blood, he is part of your son, part of 
the heritage of which you speak. You may resent it, but it is 
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true—you have got to accept it. You have got to make him 
love the place as you love it.’ 

‘Never!’ the Dowager flashed. ‘Never, never can that 
yellow face bear the title and sit at the head of the table 
in the dining-room! “Lord Lynche”—can you imagine it? 
Why, the very yokels on the estate would laugh if they 
heard it.* 

‘Then what do you intend to do?’ Carina asked. 

‘I was thinking in the night,’ said the Dowager, ‘whether it 
would be possible to send him back to where he came from. 
He must have relations in Java—a grandfather, uncles, 
cousins; they are all related in one way or another, those 
orientals.’ 

‘And who would take him?* Carina asked. 

‘Why not you?* the Dowager enquired. 

‘No, no, 1 could not,’ Carina said. ‘It would be wrong, and 
I promised his mother that I would do my best to look 
after him.* 

‘Wouldn’t it be better for him?’ the Dowager asked. ‘Can 
you imagine what his life would be like here?—hated in 
what he would presumably call his home ; out of place at any 
school we might send him to, and finally, unhappy and ill at 
ease in any position that might be thrust upon him?’ 

‘It is no use,’ Carina answered. ‘I know that it is difficult 
for you, and I can understand and sympathise with w f hat 
you are feeling. But the child exists—he is your flesh and 
blood. You cannot just throw him away and send him back 
to where he was born as if he were an animal with no rights 
of his own.’ 

The Dowager gave a sigh. 

‘A few hundred years ago, a Lynche, confronted as I am 
with this problem, would have dropped the child into the 
lake or left him in one of the dungeons to die!’ 

‘I know,’ Carina said with a little smile, ‘but in 1901 we are 
more civilised. Besides, people do not disappear, not without 
there being enquiries.’ 

She was surprised to see the Dowager’s hands suddenly 
clench themselves together until the knuckles beneath the 
gaudy, glittering rings turned white. 

‘Yes,’ the old lady muttered. ‘You are right about that.’ 

There was silence; and then Dipa began softly singing to 
himself a little tuneless song such as he must have learned in 
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Java, perhaps from his mother or from children with whom 
he played. 

‘A Lynche!’ the Dowager said. ‘A Lynche!’ 

There was real suffering in her voice, and quite unexpect¬ 
edly Carina felt herself moved. 

‘I am sorry—desperately sorry,* she said. ‘I would help you 
if I could, but there is nothing to be done except to bring 
him up as an English gentleman and hope that he will grow 
more like . . .’ She was going to say ‘his father’ but sub¬ 
stituted, *. .. his ancestors’. 

The Dowager’s eyes rested on Dipa and then, almost as if 
the sight was unbearable, she looked away and towards 
Carina. 

‘I like you, girl. You are honest and not afraid to say what 
you are thinking, not that I don’t doubt that you are speak¬ 
ing out of your place in doing so, but I like your courage. 
Take the little brat away upstairs and educate him. See if 
you can make him understand the way a Christian should 
behave, and God help you if you think you can turn him into 
a gentleman.’ 

‘I can only try,’ Carina said. 

‘Why, why did he marry her?’ the Dowager muttered as if 
she were talking to herself. 

Carina walked across the room. 

‘Come along, Dipa,’ she said firmly. ‘It is time to go up¬ 
stairs.’ 

She tried to take the gold hair-brush away from him but 
he clung to it. 

‘Mine, mine!’ he shouted. 

Carina shook her head. 

‘No, it belongs to your grandmother. You must leave it 
here for her. You have got your toys upstairs.’ 

‘Dipa want! Dipa want!* Dipa said, holding on to the 
brush. 

Carina took it from him firmly, and he hit out at her with 
his small arms, uttering what sounded like a string of Java¬ 
nese swear-words. 

‘A perfect English gentleman,’ a cynical voice said from 
the bed. 

‘He is naughty sometimes,’ Carina said apologetically, ‘but 
he is always sorry afterwards.’ 

As if he understood what she was saying, Dipa buried his 
face in her neck as she picked him up in her arms. 
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Carina did not look back at the Dowager, but she knew 
that the old lady’s eyes followed them until they went out 
through the door. 

Matthews was waiting outside. 

Is she all right?’ she asked. 

Carina nodded; she could not trust her voice to answer; 
and then, feeling almost as if she had been buffeted about in 
a rough sea, she climbed slowly upstairs to the nursery with 
Dipa in her arms. 

‘That was naughty of you,* she said as they reached the top 
floor; ‘very naughty, do you understand?* 

She hoped she was making some impression, but as they 
turned towards the door into the day nursery Dipa suddenly 
remembered the rocking-horse. 

‘Horse, horse!’ he cried, struggling out of Carina’s arms, 
and ran excitedly through the door ahead of her. 

She gave a little sigh of helplessness—and then, as she 
entered the nursery, she stopped suddenly and the worries 
about Dipa flew out of her head. 

Standing in front of the fireplace, his hands in his pockets 
waiting for her approach, was Sir Percy Rockley. He saw 
her consternation and she knew that it pleased him. 

T came to see if they were making you comfortable,* he 
said. 

T should hardly have thought that was in your province. 
Sir Percy,’ Carina replied. 

‘Hoity-toity!’ he retorted. ‘You look very attractive when 
you are angry. I like angry women. It amuses me to make 
them smile and say they were sorry that they were cross.’ 

‘If you will please excuse us, Sir Percy,’ Carina said coldly, 
‘we have got to get ready for luncheon.’ 

‘There is no hurry,’ Sir Percy answered. ‘It is not until a 
quarter past one.’ 

‘On the contrary: it is at twelve-thirty,’ Carina said. 

He smiled and she knew he was mocking her. 

‘You think you are clever, don’t you?* he said. ‘Let me 
tell you that you do not know everything in your pretty 
little head. You forget that in the best houses the children 
come down to lunch. I have just reminded His Lordship of 
the fact. He is not used to children, so he did not realise it. 
I suggested that the King of Singora might feel his grandson 
was being slighted if he was not treated in the correct English 
manner.’ 
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‘I wish you would not interfere,’ Carina said. ‘I would 
much rather give Dipa his food up here.* 

‘And then I should not have the pleasure of seeing you, 
would I?* Sir Percy said. ‘And, damn it all, I like looking at 
you. As I have told you already, you are a beautiful creature 
‘—but rather like an unbroken filly at the moment. Sooner 
or later a filly learns to obey her master’s hand.’ 

Carina pretended not to have heard him. As she walked 
across the room, she made a pretence of looking at Dipa’s 
hands to see if they were clean. She knew they were, because 
she had already washed them before she went down to the 
Dowager. Then, finding no excuse to wash him again, she 
started taking some toys unnecessarily from a table by the 
window and putting them in another part of the room. 

‘Come here,’ Sir Percy said suddenly. 

For a moment she almost obeyed him, then said quickly: 
‘I am busy. Sir Percy, as you can see. If, as you say, we are 
coming down to lunch, you can talk to me then if you wish. 
I have no time now.’ 

‘What I have got to say can’t be said in front of other 
people,’ Sir Percy replied. ‘Come along, girl, you know 
you are keeping me waiting.’ 

As she paid no attention to him, he walked across the room 
towards her, and now Carina had the horrible feeling that 
he was stalking her. He came closer and yet closer, and 
when she moved away from him he seemed in some way to 
circumvent her by being just where she intended to go. 

Quite suddenly, fear and indignation made her lose her 
temper. Instead of moving away from him she stood still and 
faced him. 

‘Will you get out of this room. Sir Percy?’ she said. ‘If you 
don’t I will speak to Lord Lynche. It is not right that a 
gentleman should come upstairs to the nursery or school¬ 
room, whatever you like to call it. Please go!’ 

‘So fiery, so spirited!’ he exclaimed. ‘By Jove, you are a 
woman worth mastering! ’ 

‘Go away,’ Carina persisted. ‘I don’t want you here. If you 
think I am rude, I am sorry, but I want to make this quite 
clear. I do not want to talk to you.’ 

He laughed a little beneath his breath, and then before 
she could prevent it he put out his hand and cupped her 
chin. 

‘You are very attractive!’ he said in a thick, silky voice 
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that she had begun to think she detested above anything she 
had ever heard. 

For a moment she felt almost paralysed by the touch of 
his thick, warm fingers. Then she wrenched herself free and, 
running from him, burst open the bedroom door. She entered 
and slamming it behind her turned the key in the lock. 

With her breath coming quickly, she listened. Then she 
heard his heavy footsteps going across the room and heard 
them receding downstairs. As he went he chuckled, and she 
knew he was not in the least discomfited by her anger. 

She waited until his footsteps had completely died away 
and then, with her hand shaking, she opened the door and 
went back into the nursery. 


5 

Dipa seemed a little feverish and Carina put him into bed, 
where he fell asleep immediately. 

She began to search through her luggage for a thermom¬ 
eter and then remembered that she had always used Nannie’s 
and had never had one of her own. She decided to ask Mrs. 
Barnstaple if she could lend her one; and shutting the door 
of the night nursery quietly behind her, she went along the 
passage in search of the housekeeper’s room. 

Carina could have rung the bell, but she thought that any¬ 
one coming into the night nursery might wake Dipa. And 
also she felt a little embarrassed at summoning the servants 
to the top floor even though her request was a reasonable 
one. 

She could already sense a little tinge of resentment in the 
housemaids’ voices and manner when they waited on her. It 
was so different from what she had known in the past when 
everyone had always appeared so willing to help. 

Perhaps she was super-sensitive about it, but she felt that 
they were saying, ‘Who is she to give her orders, and why 
should we wait on someone who is only a servant like us?* 

‘I will find Mrs. Barnstaple myself,* Carina thought, ‘and 
if Dipa has a temperature, she can doubtless recommend a 
cooling draught.’ 

She felt that Lady Lynche would not wish to send for a 
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physician for the child unless it was absolutely necessary. 
And she was certain in her own mind that all that had hap¬ 
pened was that after the long day travelling and the excite¬ 
ment of running about the garden Dipa had a slight chill. 

Intent on her thoughts, she realised after a few minutes 
that she had wandered into a part of the Castle she had not 
yet seen. 

The nurseries were situated on the third floor, in the very 
centre of the building, right above the great entrance hall on 
the ground floor, while from the Castle proper two huge 
wings had been built by successive generations of Lynches 
who had wanted to beautify and embellish their home. 

Carina realised now that she must have wandered into a 
Tudor wing. The passages were narrow and low and were 
panelled with exquisite linen-fold oak panelling, but from 
the silence she guessed that these rooms were empty. Finding 
a staircase, she descended, feeling that she had perhaps been 
impetuous and rather silly to look for Mrs. Barnstaple with¬ 
out any idea where her room might be situated. 

To her relief Carina saw below her a valet wearing the 
striped yellow-and-blue waistcoat of Lord Lynche’s livery 
and carrying in his hand a loaded tray covered with a white 
cloth. 

Not liking to shout and ask him to direct her, she quick¬ 
ened her pace, only to see him—to her utter astonishment— 
disappear into what was apparently the wall itself! 

He had only been half-way down the flight of stairs, and 
when in a few seconds Carina reached the spot where she 
had last seen him, she thought almost with a sense of terror 
that she must have seen a ghost. The man had completely 
vanished! 

‘I did see him. I know I saw him,’ Carina whispered be¬ 
neath her breath. 

Then the sunshine coming through the window made her 
almost laugh at her own fantasy. Of course she had seen 
him! There were no such things as ghosts. Hadn’t she been 
certain of that when the legendary ‘Grey Lady’ of Claverly 
Court never appeared to her, but only to hysterical house¬ 
maids or men servants who were, to all intents and purposes, 
simpletons? v 

She stood and stared at the panelling and the memory of 
secret passages, of priest holes, and all the tales she had 
heard of Royalists being concealed from the Roundheads, 
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came rushing to her mind. Of course carved panelling was 
the perfect place for a concealed door which no one could 
find unless they knew the exact place to look I 

Almost as if she were a child again, Carina felt excited. 
Supposing she pressed one of the Tudor roses and the panel 
slipped back—should she enter, or should she hurry away? 

It was a fascinating question and as she stood there won¬ 
dering what she should do, her fingers itching to see if she 
could find the concealed spring, she heard someone approach¬ 
ing and round the bend of the stairs appeared Lord Lynche. 

‘What are you doing here. Miss Warner?’ 

The question was abrupt, and she knew not only from 
the tone of his voice but also from the expression on his 
face that he was disconcerted. 

She felt herself colour because she knew she had been 
inquisitive, but she replied demurely: 

‘I am trying to find Mrs. Barnstaple.* 

‘You will not find her in this part of the building,’ Lord 
Lynche said sharply. ‘Come with me and I will escort you 
to the staircase which leads to Mrs. Barnstaple’s apart¬ 
ments.’ 

Feeling rather like a child who had been rebuked by the 
Headmaster, Carina followed him downstairs, her skirt 
making a slight silken sound against the thick carpet, her 
hand outstretched to touch the banister to give herself 
support. 

They reached the landing on the next floor and Lord 
Lynche stopped. 

‘I think. Miss Warner,’ he said uncertainly, ‘that I should 
apologise to you for my rudeness this morning. I was, in 
fact, deeply perturbed and worried or I would not have 
spoken to you in the way I did.’ 

Although she told herself that she despised Lord Lynche 
more than any man she had ever met, Carina could not help 
being a little disarmed by his apology. She glanced up at 
him and found his grey eyes on hers. 

‘Thank you,* she said quietly. ‘It was impertinent of me to 
say what I did, though, indeed, I meant it for the best.’ 

‘I know you did,’ Lord Lynche replied, ‘and my rudeness 
was inexcusable; but believe me. Miss Warner, things are not 
always as easy for me as they appear to you.* 

There was a frown between his eyes and a worried note in 
his voice which made Carina say quickly, without thinking: 
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‘I am sorry—I am indeed sorry if I added to your troubles. 
It is just that I did not think you cared.’ 

‘Care! My God, if you only knew!* Lord Lynche ex¬ 
claimed. The ejaculation seemed to burst from him; and then 
to Carina’s surprise he drew a step nearer to her and said in 
a low voice so that there was no possibility of anyone hear¬ 
ing: 

‘Miss Warner, please do not misunderstand me if I suggest 
that you go away. This post is not for you.’ 

‘Why do you say that?’ Carina enquired. 

‘Because,’ he answered, ‘I have a deep respect for you. 
You are honest and straightforward. It is not rightythat you 
should be mixed up in our affairs, or indeed in the intrigues 
and machinations of my mother.’ 

‘Your mother?’ Carina could not help her surprise, it was 
something she had not expected him to say. 

‘Yes, my mother,’ Lord Lynche replied. ‘As you see, she 
is a very remarkable personality, a woman of great charac¬ 
ter, but . . . she has grown old and is sometimes rather 
strange in her ways. I would not be disloyal, but, believe me, 
I am speaking in your best interests and I beg you to go from 
here—and to go quickly.’ 

Carina’s chin went up. 

‘Run away, in fact,’ she challenged. 

‘No, no, no!* Lord Lynche answered. ‘You do not under¬ 
stand, how could you? It is not that the post is too difficult 
for you personally; it is just that you do not want to be mix¬ 
ed up with this lying and deception over the child.’ 

‘And what are you suggesting should happen to him?* 
Carina asked. ‘Would you like me to take him with me, as 
your mother suggested?’ 

Lord Lynche looked startled. 

‘My mother suggested that?* 

‘Yes, indeed,’ Carina replied. ‘She wanted me to take Dipa 
back to Java—to hide him there, I suppose.’ 

Lord Lynche put his hand up to his forehead with what 
seemed to be a gesture of helplessness. 

‘My mother has strange ideas,’ he murmured, almost 
beneath his breath. ‘It is very difficult to deal with her. 
Take my advice. Miss Warner, and do not try. Go home 
and .. .* 

‘I have no home,’ Carina interrupted. ‘I have taken this 
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position; and unless I am sacked, I intend to do my best to 
look after this child.’ 

She took a deep breath, and her dislike of the man to 
whom she was talking came back with so much force that 
she said impulsively what she should not have said. 

‘In fact,’ she went on, ‘I am afraid to leave here for fear 
of what you might do to him.’ 

For the first time since their conversation began Lord 
Lynche’s face curled in a smile. 

‘Do you really credit me with being a murderer?' he 
asked. 

‘I think murder was in your mind and in your mother’s 
last night,’ Carina replied. 

‘You are very brave, you know,’ Lord Lynche said. ‘How 
do you know, having guessed my guilty secret, that I shall 
not drop you down a well, or shoot you through the head? 
It could appear to be an accident, and who would suspect 
me of wanting to do away with a child’s governess?’ 

‘If you try, I warn you I shall be a difficult corpse,’ Carina 
retorted, speaking half seriously but with a hint of humour 
in her voice because she had realised how incredible the 
whole conversation was. ‘I might come back and haunt 
you.’ 

‘I doubt it,’ Lord Lynche replied. ‘The ghosts in the Castle 
were all exorcised with bell, book and candle by my great¬ 
grandfather.* 

‘But I . . .’ Carina began impetuously and then shut her 
lips together. Lord Lynche had obviously thought she was 
frightened. If she told him what she had seen, he would be 
sure of it. 

She looked up at him a little uncertainly. Their repartee 
had been so quick, so spontaneous, that she could not make 
up her mind for the moment whether he was being wholly 
serious or laughing at her. 

As if he guessed her perplexity, he put out his hand and 
touched hers lightly as it lay on the banister. 

‘Believe me, I am speaking for your own good.’ 

‘Which means that anything you have to say will certainly 
be unpleasant,’ Carina retorted. ‘When my Nannie said that, 
it nearly always meant I was going to get a smack.’ 

‘Personally, I doubt if she smacked you hard enough,’ 
Lord Lynche replied, and there was no doubt now that 
there was a smile not only on his lips but in his eyes. 
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There came a moment of silence between them which 
seemed to be poignant with meaning—and yet what meaning 
Carina had no idea. 

‘Who are you? Tell me about yourself?’ His voice, low 
and deep, seemed to startle her as nothing he had said before 
had done. 

She moved away from him quickly. 

4 We were going to Mrs. Barnstaple,’ she said and her 
voice was cold and distant. ‘I need a thermometer for Dipa. 
He seems a little feverish.’ 

‘I am sorry to have delayed you,’ Lord Lynche replied 
formally. 

He led the way down a passage which Carina guessed led 
back to the centre of the Castle. Lord Lynche stopped at 
the bottom of the narrow staircase and said: 

‘Mrs. Barnstaple’s apartments are at the top of this stair¬ 
way.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Carina answered. 

He gave her a slight bow and she had the uncomfortable 
feeling that he had tried to be kind and she had snubbed his 
efforts. But there was no time for introspection. She lifted 
her skirts with one hand and ran up the staircase, finding, as 
Lord Lynche had directed, Mrs. Barnstaple’s room was 
directly opposite the head of the stairs. 

The door was open and Mrs. Barnstaple was scolding one 
of the housemaids. She looked up in surprise when she saw 
Carina in the doorway. 

‘Oh, Miss Warner,’ she exclaimed, ‘I had not expected to 
see you!’ 

‘I came to ask if you have a thermometer,’ Carina said 
breathlessly as the housemaid slipped past her—glad to get 
off so lightly. 

‘Yes, I am sure I have,’ Mrs. Barnstaple answered. ‘Are 
you feeling ill?’ 

‘Oh no, it is not for me, it is for D . . . it is for the little 
Prince. He seems rather flushed and I think he may have 
caught a slight chill this morning in the garden. It was 
colder than I thought.’ 

‘More likely he ate too much lunch,’ Mrs. Barnstaple said. ‘I 
never did think those big luncheons were good for children.’ 

From the expression on her face, Carina guessed that for 
some reason she disapproved of their having lunched in the 
dining-room. 
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*1 agree with you,’ she said quickly. ‘And I think it would 
be best if, in future, the Prince and I had lunch upstairs. I 
did suggest it this- morning, but ... I was told that it was 
correct for the Prince to eat downstairs.* 

‘Who told you that?’ Mrs. Barnstaple asked. 

‘Well, actually, I think it was Sir Percy Rockley’s idea,’ 
Carina replied. 

‘Oh, him,’ Mrs. Barnstaple said with a sniff. ‘Now, I hope. 
Miss Warner, you won’t take offence if I say to you that the 
less you see of that gentleman the better.’ 

*1 thought that myself,’ Carina answered. 

Mrs. Barnstaple glanced towards the open door and 
lowered her voice. 

‘He’s bad, Miss Warner. I heard of him before he came to 
stay here, and the moment he appeared I took all the young 
housemaids off his floor.’ 

‘I should say you were undoubtedly very wise,* Carina 
said. 

‘I know his sort,’ Mrs. Barnstaple continued darkly; ‘and 
it isn’t only where women are concerned that he is danger¬ 
ous, either.* 

‘What do you mean?’ Carina asked. 

‘Oh, you will learn a lot of things if you stay here long 
enough,’ Mrs. Barnstaple said enigmatically. ‘I could tell 
you . ..’ 

She stopped suddenly and Carina realised that one of the 
footmen had appeared in the doorway. 

‘Now where did I put that thermometer?’ Mrs. Barnstaple 
cried. ‘Oh, I remember. Miss Matthews borrowed it for Her 
Ladyship. Come along, Miss Warner, we will go and ask for 
it back. It is always the same in this place—I can never keep 
a thing of my own. Borrow, borrow, borrow—and nobody 
ever thinks of returning anything.’ 

She bustled towards the door like a ship in full sail, and 
then appeared to see the footman for the first time. 

‘Well, James, what do you want?’ 

‘Her Ladyship said to tell you that Mrs. Featherstonehaugh 
will be leaving by the afternoon train.* 

‘There, that’s a surprise,* Mrs. Barnstaple exclaimed. ‘I 
will tell Mildred to have her packing done at once.’ 

The footman went down the passage whistling. Mrs. Barn¬ 
staple waited until he was out of earshot and then turned to 
Carina. 
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4 I did hear as how they were having words just after lunch¬ 
eon,’ she said, ‘but I had no idea it would mean that she 
would have her boxes packed and get out. I thought she had 
her claws deep into His Lordship.’ 

There was no need for Mrs. Barnstaple to explain what 
she meant. Carina knew only too well. She had seen Mrs. 
Featherstonehaugh at luncheon flirting outrageously with 
Lord Lynche and making it clear to everyone at the table 
that he was her property. 

Carina had no idea whether the lady in question was 
married or a widow, but despite the sheltered life she had 
led, she was well aware that Mrs. Featherstonehaugh was the 
type of woman that her mother would not have had in the 
house. Apart from anything else, the paint and powder that 
she w'ore on her face proclaimed her to be fast and what 
Nannie would have called ‘no better than she ought to be*. 

The luncheon downstairs had been such a nightmare that 
she could hardly bear to think of it. She had been ignored 
completely by the two ladies present, while the men had 
looked at her with a mixture of familiarity and speculation 
which had made her long to insult them just as they were 
insulting her. 

They were all, she thought, the type of roistering, rakish 
men-about-town that her mother had most abominated and 
with whom she had only come in contact occasionally in her 
father’s company. 

Sir Percy Rockley was indeed the worst of them, and he 
had done everything to make the luncheon uncomfortable 
and almost intolerable. 

At first he had invited her to sit beside him, but Lord 
Lynche had saved her from that and pointed to the places 
at the end of the table for Dipa and herself. 

In this way Sir Percy was opposite her, although a little 
further up the table, and she had known from the way he 
looked at her that everything he said and did was in some 
way a performance for her benefit. He was, she was sure, 
watching her reactions to his stories with their double 
entendre , and to the cynical manner in which he referred to 
women. 

With an effort Carina had kept her eyes downcast, sitting 
in silence except when she addressed Dipa, helping him to his 
food and showing him how to use his knife and fork. 

But she had known all the time that her body was tingling 
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with the humility of it. Were all governesses subject to such 
misery? She knew the answer was that she was too young 
and far too attractive to be a governess in a household like 
this. 

If, in fact, she had been one of those poor, put-on women 
she could doubtless have suffered it more easily. But as it 
was, she was seething with anger by the time luncheon came 
to an end, and it was with a feeling of thankfulness that she 
was able to hurry Dipa upstairs to the nurseries—which 
seemed in contrast the very haven of peace and security. 

‘I will say that it was the luncheon that upset Dipa,’ Carina 
thought to herself now. 'If I am clever about it, they will 
believe me and then we need not go down again.’ 

They reached the first floor and the broad, high corridor 
which led to the Dowager’s apartments. 

Mrs. Barnstaple knocked on the door, and because the 
latch had not been securely fastened by the person who had 
last entered, the slight pressure caused the door to open two 
or three inches. 

Standing outside, Mrs. Barnstaple and Carina could hear 
quite clearly Lady Lynche’s voice raised in anger. 

'Are you crazed? Can’t you see that he is trying to ruin 
you as he has ruined dozens of other fools? I hear you lost 
five thousand to him last night.’ 

T do not know where you get your information,’ Carina 
heard Lord Lynche reply, 'but it happens to be the truth.’ 

'Of course it is the truth 1’ his mother shrieked at him. 
‘Don’t you realise yet that I know everything that goes on? 
I may be tied to my bed, but I am not an imbecile. I am well 
aware that you are behaving like a drunken sot and letting 
this adventurer suck you dry. Well, I won’t have it, d’ye 
hear me?* 

‘I would hardly refer to Sir Percy as an adventurer, 
Mama,’ Lord Lynche remonstrated. 'He is a gambler, I 
admit that. . 

‘He is a reprobate who lives by his wits and on the money 
he extorts from young nit-wits like yourself, and I won’t have 
it, do you understand? I won’t have it! It is not your money 
to chuck away.’ 

'I think there is someone at the door,’ Lord Lynche said 
suavely. 

He must have crossed the room quickly because before 
Mrs. Barnstaple and Carina, almost mesmerised by what 
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they were hearing, could collect their wits, the door was 
flung open and he stood facing them. 

‘Come in, Mrs. Barnstaple,’ he said. 'You will hear much 
better if you are inside the room.’ 

Mrs. Barnstaple seemed unperturbed by his rudeness. 

‘There is no call for you to speak to me like that. Your 
Lordship,’ she replied. ‘I had just that very moment brought 
Miss Warner here in search of a thermometer for the poor 
little Prince who has been taken poorly.’ 

‘You have no thermometer of your own?’ Lord Lynche 
enquired. 

‘Indeed, I have. Milord, but Miss Matthews borrowed it 
for Her Ladyship several days ago and has not returned it.’ 

‘Come in, come in,’ the Dowager said sharply from the 
bed. ‘Don’t stand there yapping in the doorway. What is 
wrong with the child?* 

Mrs. Barnstaple moved a few paces into the room and 
Carina following her spoke quickly: 

1 think he has been upset by too rich a luncheon. With 
your permission, I think it would be best for him to have 
plainer food in the schoolroom.* 

'And who invited you downstairs in the first place?’ Lady 
Lynche enquired. 

'I gave the order,’ Lord Lynche explained. ‘Actually, Sir 
Percy told me it was the correct thing, and that someone of 
Royal blood, however young, might feel slighted at not 
being allowed to consort with his equals.’ 

There was heavy sarcasm in Lord Lynche’s voice as he 
said the last sentence. 

His mother shot him an almost murderous glance as she 
said sharply: 

'Sir Percy again! I can well understand it is not the child 
he wanted to see at luncheon. Miss Warner and her charge 
will in future lunch upstairs.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Carina said gratefully. 

‘And now you can all go,’ Lady Lynche informed them 
abruptly. 'I am tired and want my sleep before tea. Send 
Matthews to me and I will tell her to give you back your 
thermometer, Mrs. Barnstaple. It seems ridiculous to me that 
in a place this size there is only one thermometer to be 
shared around as if we are orphans with a charity cup.* 

T agree, Milady,’ Mrs. Barnstaple said. ‘It would be 
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much more convenient if Miss Matthews had one of her 
own.’ 

The Dowager leant back a little against her pillows. 

‘See to it, see to it,’ she said testily; and then to her son as 
he moved across the room, ‘Remember what I have said, 
Justin—that man is to go.’ 

T doubt if I have the power to compel him to do anything 
he does not want to do,’ Lord Lynche said easily; and then, 
as he saw the darkness on his mother’s face, he added quick¬ 
ly: ‘All right. Mama, I will do my best.’ 

He stood aside to let Carina precede him through the door, 
then followed her, leaving Mrs. Barnstaple behind. 

‘I am sorry you did not enjoy luncheon downstairs,’ he 
said, and Carina guessed he had seen through her subterfuge 
to make Dipa the excuse for other appearances. 

‘No,’ she answered, *1 disliked it.’ 

‘Just as you dislike Sir Percy,’ Lord Lynche said, making 
it more of a statement than a question. 

‘Your mother is right,’ Carina answered and added in¬ 
discreetly, ‘I am sure he is a bad man.’ 

‘I suspect that what you say is correct,* Lord Lynche 
replied, ‘but bad men are better company than good when 
one wants to forget.’ 

For a moment Carina felt sorry for him, and then she 
remembered that what he wanted to forget was his wife— 
dying alone in a London boarding house—and his child 
whose appearance showed only his Eastern blood and none 
of his English. 

The sympathy she had felt for a moment for anyone who 
might be in trouble faded, and she said in a hard voice: 

‘Perhaps some things are better remembered.’ 

They had reached the stairway which led up to the nur¬ 
series and, as Carina turned, Lord Lynche put out a hand as 
if to stop her. 

She looked round at him, realised they were alone and 
that Mrs. -Barnstaple, if she had followed them from the 
Dowager’s room, had obviously gone in search of the lady’s 
maid. 

‘I should like to tell you many things,’ Lord Lynche said, 
‘but that is something I cannot do. As it is, I can only ask 
you not to judge me too harshly.* 

Carina looked at him in surprise—then remembered his 
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laughter the night before when he had seen Dipa’s Birth 
Certificate and his own marriage lines. 

‘I would not presume to sit in judgment on you. Lord 
Lynche,’ she said quietly, ‘I leave that to your conscience.* 

As she turned and walked quickly up the stairs without 
looking back, she knew that he stood still for some seconds 
gazing after her before he turned and walked away. 

Upstairs Carina found Dipa still asleep and after a short 
delay Mrs. Barnstaple came up to say Miss Matthew’s was 
looking for the thermometer; but they decided that when 
she brought it they wouldn’t wake the child as he seemed 
to be sleeping peacefully. 

‘He’ll find the climate a bit trying after the heat in his own 
country,’ Mrs. Barnstaple said. ‘You will have to look out 
for chills, croup and all sorts of ailments during the winter. 
This place can be as cold as charity. I can’t really under¬ 
stand them wanting the child to come here of all places. 

‘The heat w . . . was . . . too much for him,’ Carina said 
quickly. 

‘That seems queer, considering he ought to be used to it,’ 
Mrs. Barnstaple remarked. 

‘I know,’ Carina agreed, ‘but that is what I was told and 
I expect, seeing who he is, they had the best doctors.’ 

‘I am sure they did,’ Mrs. Barnstaple smiled. ‘Money is no 
object to them. Oh well, it’s a pity we can’t say the same— 
and especially His Lordship if it comes to that.’ 

It was obvious that Mrs. Barnstaple was going to be in¬ 
discreet and confide in her. Carina wished she could prevent 
it; but she knew it would only hurt the elderly woman who 
had shown her nothing but kindness since her arrival. 

‘Take His Lordship, now . . .’ Mrs. Barnstaple was ob¬ 
viously bursting to tell what she knew to someone, ‘. . . Mrs. 
Newman told me in confidence that His Lordship has lost 
thousands of pounds every night since that Sir Percy Rockley 
has been here.’ 

‘But why does Lord Lynche gamble for such high stakes?’ 
Carina asked. ‘He does not look the gambling type—not like 
the other guests in the house.’ 

‘If you ask me they are mostly Sir Percy’s friends,’ Mrs. 
Barnstaple said scornfully. ‘I never thought Mr. Justin would 
turn out like this. Such a sweet little boy he was and one of 
the most attractive young men you could imagine when he 
was at Eton.’ 
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‘What changed him?’ Carina enquired. She did not mean 
to be drawn into this discussion, yet somehow she could not 
help herself. 

‘It was after Mr. Giles died,’ Mrs. Barnstaple replied. ‘I 
don’t think Mr. Justin ever wanted to be the heir.* 

‘He had an elder brother?’ Carina asked in surprise. 

Mrs. Barnstaple nodded. 

‘Yes, indeed, Mr. Giles was five years older and Her Lady¬ 
ship really doted on him. She went a little queer after they 
told us he was dead. She had always thought of nothing but 
the Castle and the pride of the family—but now it’s become 
a kind of obsession with her. Sometimes ...’ Mrs. Barnstaple’s 
voice dropped, ‘ . . . I think she is a little deranged about it 
all.’ 

‘Oh . . .’ Carina did not really know what to say. 

‘That’s why she can never stand for His Lordship losing 
money at cards. She does not look upon it as his money— 
it belongs to the family. Everything here belongs to the 
family—the name must be carried on. Sometimes she has 
talked to me for hours of what it means to be a Lynche, of 
their place in history.’ 

Mrs. Barnstaple paused, then added: 

‘You would think at times she was talking about the 
Royal Family, or even setting the Lynches up as some kind 
of gods to be worshipped by lesser folk like us.’ 

Carina said nothing because she felt there was nothing she 
could say, except perhaps to ask Mrs. Barnstaple not to 
burden her with these confidences. 

But the housekeeper had really got going now that she had 
a listener. 

‘You see. Her Ladyship was a Lynche, too,’ she said, ‘a 
second cousin of His Lordship.* 

‘Did Mr. Giles, or whatever you called him, come into 
the title after his father was dead?’ Carina enquired. 

‘Oh no,’ Mrs. Barnstaple answered. ‘Mr. Giles was abroad 
when he was killed. I don’t know how it happened—I never 
heard exactly. It was an accident, so Her Ladyship said.’ 

Mrs. Barnstaple sighed reminiscently. 

‘When His Lordship died two months later,’ she went on, 
‘a terrible shock it was to her—you can understand that. It 
was then Her Ladyship took to her bed and said she was not 
coming down again. Not that it makes much difference— 
she knows everything that goes on.’ 
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‘How does she know everything?’ Carina enquired. 

‘It’s not only what she is told,’ Mrs. Barnstaple said. ‘We 
all do our share of telling her things. She would sack us all 
tomorrow if she thought we were keeping anything from 
her/ 

Mrs. Barnstaple looked over her shoulder although there 
was no one there. 

‘It is almost as if she had an instinct for knowing what we 
don’t tell her,’ she continued in a low voice. ‘I have often 
gone up to her bedroom to relate something I thought she 
ought to know, and as I have gone into the room she has 
asked me a question which has shown me that she guessed 
what I was about to tell her.’ 

Carina shivered. 

‘It sounds uncanny to me,’ she said. 

‘That’s the right word!’ Mrs. Barnstaple exclaimed. ‘You 
mark my words. Miss Warner, if you live here long enough 
you will find Her Ladyship is uncanny.’ 

Mrs. Barnstaple’s keys clinked at her waist as if they 
agreed with the profundity of her statement. Then she turned 
towards the door as the lady’s maid came in carrying the 
thermometer. 

‘Excuse me, Miss Warner,’ Miss Matthews said politely, 
‘but I have brought Mrs. Barnstaple her thermometer.’ 

She handed it to Mrs. Barnstaple and said: 

‘I must apologise for keeping it so long, but Her Ladyship 
put it in the drawer beside her bed and I forgot all about it 
until you asked for it.’ 

‘Thank you, Miss Matthews,* Mrs. Barnstaple said, accept¬ 
ing both the thermometer and the apology with dignity. 
‘The child is asleep so we think it would be best not to wake 
him.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ Miss Matthews said. ‘He is a dear little boy, 
isn’t he. Have you ever met the King, Miss Warner?’ 

‘No, never,’ Carina answered, thankful she could speak the 
truth. 

‘I have heard of his grandfather, of course, from Her 
Ladyship, but I have always imagined him to be a somewhat 
sinister character,’ Miss Matthews said. 

‘Well, he is not likely to come here,' Mrs. Barnstaple re¬ 
torted, ‘and a good thing, too. We have got quite enough 
sinister people in the house as it is.’ 

‘I know who you are speaking about,’ Miss Matthews said 
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with a little wrinkle of her nose, 'and I agree with you com¬ 
pletely, Mrs. Barnstaple.’ 

‘I thought you would,’ Mrs. Barnstaple replied, and Carina 
realised with amusement that this by-play was for her benefit 
—a warning from two well-meaning women who were too 
careful of the hierarchy which existed in the servants’ hall 
to come into the open and tell her exactly what they were 
thinking. 

Mrs. Barnstaple suddenly remembered her duties. 

'It’s time your tea was upstairs. Miss Warner,’ she said. 
‘If it isn’t. I’ll speak really sharply to that Emily. She’s always 
late, and if I have spoken to her once I have spoken to her a 
dozen times. If this goes on, she will have to go—and with¬ 
out a reference.’ 

'Oh, no, Mrs. Barnstaple,* Carina cried, ‘don’t do that. 
The poor girl might not get another post unless you speak 
well of her and a few minutes really does not make all that 
difference one way or the other.’ 

'In a house of this size,’ Mrs. Barnstaple corrected, T assure 
you that things have to run just like clockwork or there 
would be chaos.’ 

She swept from the room and Matthews, with a somewhat 
apologetic smile, followed after her. 

As the door shut behind them Carina sat down in a chair. 
At last she was alone; at last she had a chance to think of 
that strange conversation with Lord Lynche, and the even 
stranger apparition of a valet who had disappeared—appar¬ 
ently into thin airl Lord Lynche had undoubtedly been 
annoyed to see her on that staircase. 

'There is something going on here, and I would love to 
know what it is,’ she thought with a little glint of mischief 
in her eyes. ‘I believe I have stumbled on another of their 
secrets, one of the many that are hidden from the world.’ 

It would be fun to be able to blackmail Lord Lynche a 
little, she thought to herself, and to make him do as she 
wanted. Perhaps she could force him to be kind to his dis¬ 
carded wife, or even to bury her with decency. 

Then she was shocked at her thoughts. What would her 
mother have said at her presuming to interfere with other 
people’s lives? And Nannie would be even more pointed in 
her remarks. 

‘Curiosity killed the cat,* she would say. Carina could hear 
her saying those exact words when as a child she had been 
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curious about so much that no one would explain. 

And yet however hard she tried to pretend that she must 
behave in a restrained, respectable manner, she could not 
help the question which turned over and over in her mind— 
where had the valet disappeared to, and why? 

Dipa awoke about five o’clock, but would not eat any tea. 
He said he had a pain in his head, and after drinking a very 
little hot milk, turned over and went to sleep again. 

The evening passed slowly. Carina wished she had had the 
sense to ask if she might borrow a book from the library. 
She had not seen that there was one, but she knew that every 
house of this size usually had a magnificent library, added to 
by every successive generation. There were a few children’s 
books in the nursery, and she glanced at them, remembering 
one or two from her childhood; but they were mostly books 
for boys. 

After a while, she laid them aside, and looking through 
the luggage that the housemaid had unpacked, found a dress 
of her mother’s that she decided to alter. She had it spread 
out on a table in front of her, when a footman opened the 
door and asked if she would go downstairs to the library as 
His Lordship wished to speak to her. 

‘How funny!’ Carina exclaimed. ‘I was just wondering if 
there was a library in the Castle.’ 

‘It opens off the big hall,’ the footman replied. He was an 
apple-cheeked young man with a broad Gloucestershire 
accent. 

‘Are there lots of books in it?’ Carina enquired, thinking 
that during the winter she might improve her mind by read¬ 
ing. There certainly was not going to be much else to do. 

‘Thousands and thousands of ’em,’ the footman replied. 
‘I’ve often thought as how I’d have liked to read ’em myself.’ 

‘Can you read?’ Carina asked, guessing from the wistful 
tone of his voice that he was illiterate. 

'Oh, I learned a few words at school,' the footman 
answered, ‘but I wasn’t there for very long. I got the offer of 
going as a page to a gentleman in London, then I came back 
here as pantry boy and worked my way up. I’m fourth foot¬ 
man now.’ 

‘Are you really?’ Carina exclaimed, with what she hoped 
was sufficient appreciation in her tone. 

‘It’s not a bad job,’ the footman said confidingly. ‘Mr. 
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Newman’s a bit on the hard side, but he’s just, I’ll say that 
for him.’ 

‘So you like it on the whole?* Carina questioned. 

4 It’s all right,’ the footman admitted almost reluctantly, as 
if he hated to give praise and would rather have recounted a 
list of grievances. 

4 It must be cold here in the winter,* Carina said. 

‘You should try our quarters. They are up near the roof,* 
the footman told her with a grin. ‘They’re like a furnace in 
summer and the North Pole in winter. It’s really better to be 
the one who sleeps in the pantry—he has a fire after every¬ 
one’s gone to bed.* 

Carina thought with a sudden sense of guilt that she had 
never, until now, wondered what discomforts the servants 
had endured in their private rooms in the attics in Claverly 
where they slept. She could not remember ever having been 
inside them. 

Then she cheered herself up by feeling sure that her mother 
would have seen that the servants were comfortable; and 
if they had not been, Nannie would have carried tales to the 
right quarter because she could not bear to see anyone suffer, 
whoever it might be. 

*How many members of the staff are there in the Castle?* 
Carina asked him as they proceeded down the great staircase 


which led to the inner hall. 

‘I’ve never thought of counting,’ he answered. ‘About 
twenty-five or thirty, I should say, and of course there’s the 
visiting valets, ladies’ maids and private grooms.’ 

‘It seems a lot,’ Carina thought, and remembered that her 
father had never kept more than two footmen, not even in 
the days when they had been rich and entertained a great 
deal at Claverly Court. 

‘A great place like this wants a lot of people to look after 
it,’ the footman said simply. 

The candles were lit in the outer hall, and they threw into 
relief the high marble pillars and the Greek statues set in 


alcoves round the walls. 

‘Very beautiful,’ Carina said aloud as she looked around 
her, speaking more to herself than to the footman. 

‘A bit chilly for my taste,’ he said. ‘And I was never one 
to like all them naked figures with their fig-leaves and what 
have you. Me old Ma would have had a fit if she could have 
seen them!’ 
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Carina laughed, she could not help it. 

‘You’re all right, Miss,’ the footman said, with an im¬ 
pertinent twinkle in his eye. ‘Not like some of them snotty, 
stuck-up governesses.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Carina answered, amused by the compliment. 

‘1 expect His Lordship will be here by now,’ the footman 
said, opening the high mahogany door. 

Carina had a fleeting moment of wondering why Lord 
Lynche had sent for her to come to the library if he was not 
there himself; but then the door was open and the footman 
was announcing her, apparently to an empty room. 

‘Miss Warner, M’Lord,’ he said, and shut the door behind 
her. 

Carina looked round. 

It was a beautiful room with shelves of books rising from 
floor to ceiling, and there were curtains of deep-red velvet to 
match the comfortable armchairs around the hearth. 

Then as she moved a little further into the room, a figure 
detached itself from the shadows at the far end. 

A man came towards her, and she saw that it was not 
Lord Lynche as she expected, but Sir Percy Rockley. 
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Carina turned towards the door. 

‘I am sorry,’ she murmured, ‘I thought Lord Lynche was 
here.’ 

‘Wait! ’—the word was a command and not a request from 
Sir Percy. ‘I sent for you.’ 

‘You?’ 

Carina could not help the ejaculation of surprise sounding 
rude. 

‘Yes, Miss Warner,’ he said. ‘I wanted to talk to you and 
I had the feeling that you might make excuses if I made the 
request in my own name.* 

There was a smile on Sir Percy’s thick lips and she hated 
the look in his eyes, feeling, as she always did, that he was 
mentally undressing her even while he talked platitudes. 

‘I am sorry if I appear impolite,’ Carina said, ‘but Dipa 
will be wanting me. I only came because I understood Lord 
Lynche had particularly requested me to do so.’ 
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% Lord Lynche is fortunately out at the moment,* Sir 
Percy said, ‘and I wanted to have a talk with you.’ 

That is impossible,* Carina replied hastily. 

‘Still running away?’ he asked with his horrible smile. 

And although she knew he meant to taunt her, she could 
not help replying proudly. 

‘It is not a question of running away, Sir Percy. I am 
employed to look after a child, and I have left him alone.* 

‘He will be all right for a few minutes,’ Sir Percy an¬ 
swered. ‘Now come and sit down like a sensible girl and let 
me tell you why I wanted to see you.* 

‘I would rather stand,’ Carina said uncertainly, feeling 
embarrassed by her own defiance and yet conscious that 
every nerve in her body was screaming out for her to run 
away and to run quickly. 

Sir Percy moved towards the fireplace and put his hands 
on a small armchair, which he pushed a few inches forward. 

‘Come, Miss Warner,’ he said invitingly. ‘I promise not 
to touch you.’ 

Carina felt the blood rush crimson into her cheeks with 
the implication of his words. Because she felt that she was 
behaving like a foolish, somewhat hysterical girl rather than 
a poised governess, she moved reluctantly forward and 
seated herself on the edge of the chair, watching Sir Percy 
apprehensively as he leant against the mantelshelf. 

‘You are very lovely, you know,’ he said unexpectedly. 

*1 do not like compliments. Sir Percy, as I have already 
told you,’ Carina retorted. ‘You have something to say to me? 
Perhaps you would tell me quickly what it is.’ 

‘I am almost beginning to suspect that you are a suffra¬ 
gette,’ Sir Percy said; but, as Carina did not laugh, he went 
on, ‘I was, as a matter of fact, not paying you a compliment 
but stating a fact. Shall I put it more clearly? You are too 
attractive and far too pretty to be a governess.’ 

‘If that is all you have to say . ..’ Carina said, making as if 
she would rise. 

‘No, no!’ he protested. ‘Stay where you are. I insist that 
you hear me. I have a proposition to make to you—in fact 
I am about to offer you a new position.’ 

He put up one hand to smooth the greying hair at the side 
of his temple and smiled as if he was savouring the words he 
was about to say. 

Carina did not speak; she merely waited, her eyes serious 
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as she watched him, wondering as she did so what there 
was about him that was so distastefully repulsive. 

‘Have you thought seriously what your life will be in this 
place?’ Sir Percy asked. 

‘Of course,’ Carina answered. ‘I would not have taken the 
position if I had not known exactly what was required of me.’ 

This was untrue, but she had no intention of letting Sir 
Percy gain a point by admitting she was in any way troubled 
by the thought of the future. 

‘Listen to me, girl,’ Sir Percy smiled. ‘You are pretty, far 
too pretty to be a governess. Any man who comes to this 
house will be after you. You will not have any peace, be¬ 
cause if it is not the men, the women will be at you. Women 
do not care for their employees looking young, lovely, and 
very desirable.’ 

Carina made a movement and he continued hastily: 

‘What I have to offer you is a very different sort of life. 
A house of your own in St. John’s Wood, or anywhere else 
you like to suggest, a carriage—a lot of amusement one way 
and another; and the only thing I am asking in return is that 
you should be nice to me.’ 

Carina rose to her feet. Now she was sure of her ground 
and not in the least embarrassed by what she had to say. 

‘If you are suggesting, Sir Percy,* she said, and her voice 
was icy and aloof, ‘that I should become your mistress, I 
can only say that I would rather spend the rest of my life 
in a hovel looking after pigs or whatever animal is lower 
than a swine.’ 

She felt that her rudeness must sting him; and she was 
glad to notice that his lips were pressed together and that 
his eyes narrowed before he spoke. 

But the moment of anger—if that is what it had been— 
passed, and he gave a short laugh. 

‘Bravo. Bravo! The speech of an innocent maiden defying 
the wicked Lord who wishes to seduce her.’ 

‘I hope I have made myself clear,’ Carina said sharply. 

She would have moved away, but to her horror. Sir Percy 
reached out with a swiftness she had not expected and 
caught her wrist. 

‘Now that we have finished with the play acting,’ he said, 
‘let us get down to brass tacks. Are you really going to 
refuse me?’ 

‘Are you so conceited that you cannot understand my 
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meaning?* Carina asked, trying to free herself from his grasp. 

‘Women always say a lot of things they do not mean,' Sir 
Percy replied smugly. 

Now she realised that his other arm was encircling her. 

‘Let me go!’ she said angrily, trying not to sound fright¬ 
ened, striving to keep him away from her and to escape at the 
s:*me time. 

But she might as well have tried to stop the incoming tide. 
Sir Percy’s arms were around her and now his face, with its* 
lines of dissipation and thick, sensuous lips, was very near 
to hers. 

In a sudden panic, Carina struggled with all her strength. 

‘Let me go!’ she cried. ‘Let me go!’ 

Even as she spoke she realised how mad it had been of her 
to stay in the room alone with this middle-aged satyr. He was 
strong, far stronger than she was; he was inflamed with 
desire, and she knew as she fought against him that her 
resistance excited him too. 

His arms were pulling her relentlessly closer and closer, 
until she felt the very breath was being squeezed from her 
body. Her hands beat ineffectually against his chest. 

‘How dare you? Let me go! ’ she protested. 

She heard the soft lawn of her blouse tear. Then before 
she could say anything further her lips were captured by his 
and she felt the fierce, hot possessive cruelty of his mouth 
holding her captive, leaving her breathless and, it seemed ’ 
to her, sapping her will away from her. 

She tried to fight harder, but she had no strength and she 
could no longer breathe. 

His kiss was brutal and she felt she was sinking down into 
deep, dark waters in which she was drowning and from 
which there was no hope of escape. 

She felt his hands tearing her blouse and touching her 
breasts and again she would have struggled against him, but ' 
she was helpless and impotent in his grasp. When at last he 
raised his lips from* hers to look down at her triumphantly, • 
she could only gasp weakly, trying to go on fighting against 
him, but feeling instead that she must faint. 

‘You are an exciting little devil, aren’t you?’ he asked, his 
voice thick with passion. 

Weakly she tried to push him away, feeling as if a great 
darkness hovered very near her as she struggled against him, 
not only physically but with every nerve in her body. 
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‘Let me go!’ . , , . 

She could hardly hear her own voice, it was strangled in 

her throat. 

‘Never,’ he answered. ‘I want you and, by God, I will 
make you want me before I have done with you. You will 
come away with me the day after tomorrow. No need for 
explanations. You will leave a note saying you have been 
called back to London. My man can take you to the station 
and we will travel up in the train together.’ 

‘No! No!’ Carina tried to say the words and found to her 
horror that she could not enunciate them. 

The darkness was creeping even nearer, and now, with an 
almost superhuman effort, she struggled against it. But it 
seemed to catch up with her and she knew that at any mo¬ 
ment she might become unconscious. 

Her white face and the manner in which she lay helpless 
in his arms made Sir Percy realise something was wrong. 

‘Here, you’re all right, aren’t you?’ he enquired. 

Carina raised a trembling hand to her forehead. 

‘I feel faint,’ she managed to whisper. 

He set her down in the chair and walked across the room 
to where a grog tray was arranged on a side table. She heard 
the clink of the glass decanter as he poured something into 
a glass and the hiss of the syphon. Then he came towards her 
carrying a crystal tumbler in his hand. 

‘Drink this,’ he ordered her. 

She was feeling too ill to refuse. She felt the fire of the 
brandy as it slipped down her throat. The darkness seemed 
to recede a little. 

‘Better now?’ Sir Percy enquired. 

She nodded, not trusting herself for the moment to speak. 

‘Hope you are not the ailing sort,’ he said. ‘I never could 
stand sick women. My wife spends the majority of her time 
in bed, and much good does it do her! ’ 

Carina said nothing. She was not surprised that he had a 
wife or that he was unfaithful to her. She imagined that there 
was no vice in which Sir Percy would not indulge or have 
the least hesitation in doing so. 

A little shakily she set the glass down on the table. 

‘That’s better,* Sir Percy said approvingly. ‘The blood is 
coming back to your face. Now you look more like the girl 
I admire. You’ll soon be better and we’ll talk later. You will 
come with me to London—don’t make a mistake about that.’ 
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Carina got to her feet, and, without looking at him, started 
to move towards the door. 

‘One moment,’ Sir Percy said. ‘Don’t go off like that 
Give me a kiss before you go.’ 

The very thought of his touching her again brought the 
life back into Carina and with a quick movement she reached 
the door before he could prevent her. She turned the handle 
and closed the door with a bang as she heard him calling her 
name. 

She ran across the marble floor towards the inner halt 
She was in such a hurry that she did not look around her and 
she was half-way up the stairs before she realised that some¬ 
one was coming down them. 

Two more steps and she glanced up and found herself 
looking straight into the dark questioning eyes of Lord 
Lynche. 

‘Oh, there you are. Miss Warner,’ he said. ‘I went to the 
nursery to ask how the child is, but you were not there.’ 

She saw his eyes looking down at her hair and then at her 
torn blouse and realised, with a kind of horror, how she 
must have struggled with Sir Percy. 

‘Where have you been?’ Lord Lynche asked sharply, and 
this time there was a note in his voice that she had never 
heard before. 

Carina sought for words with which to answer him, but 
somehow her head still felt stupid and her body weak. Yet 
the brandy had made her vividly receptive so that she knew 
instinctively what Lord Lynche was thinking before he spoke. 

T am afraid you must find it rather dull here away from 
the amusements of London,’ he said and his voice, cynical 
and sarcastic, was almost like a whip. 

All the pride that had been Carina’s ever since she had 
been a child rose to resent the inference in his tone and the 
contempt in his eyes, and for a moment sheer anger kept her 
from speaking. 

And then, stuttering because she was so incensed, she cried: 

4 How . . . dare you even think what you are .. . su . ., sug¬ 
gesting! I was asked to come downstairs by a footman who 
told me that you required my presence in the library. You 
were not there, and I consider it intolerable that I should be 
assaulted in your home by one of your guests and subjected 
to his odious suggestions and his even more disgusting 
advances.’ 
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She saw Lord Lynche back as if in surprise at her attack. 

And then he said: 

‘Who has dared to behave as you suggest?’ 

‘Surely you know your own friends well enough for that,* 
Carina replied. ‘Please let me pass.’ 

She moved by him, her head held high despite the un¬ 
comfortable knowledge that her hair was beginning to fall 
down her shoulders. She forced herself to move quickly, but 
still to walk, until she reached the top of the stairs. Then, as 
she moved out of Lord Lynche’s sight, she ran as hard as she 
could up the next flight and bursting into her bedroom flung 
herself down on the bed. 

It was only when she felt herself free of them all that the 
tears came flooding down her cheeks, and sobs seemed to 
shake the whole of her body. She cried, with childish abandon, 
until she could cry no more. 

When she was left with only a catch in her breath, she 
rose and went to the dressing-table to stare in horror at her 
red eyes and the great waves of golden hair cascading on to 
her shoulders. 

‘What must he have thought of me?’ she asked herself, 
and answered that she did not care what he or anyone else 
thought for that matter. 

‘I must get away,’ was the first idea in her head. But, as 
she said the words, she knew that she could not leave Dipa; 
could not surrender so quickly a job which was in its way 
her own salvation. 

She went to the window and stared out at the peace of the 
shining lake and the great trees behind it, many of which had 
stood there for nearly a century. 

Had it only been yesterday that she had gone out so hope¬ 
fully in search of employment? Could this all have taken 
place so quickly? 

She remembered that, when she had been at home, she 
had often thought nothing ever happened to her: that life 
would go on quietly and peacefully, until perhaps one day a 
man would appear with whom she would fall in love and to 
whom she would entrust her heart and her life. 

How different things were in reality. 

Here she was alone—terribly alone—in this strange, fright¬ 
ening Castle with people who, each in their turn, seemed 
more horrifying and sinister than the last. 

She told herself that she hated them all—Sir Percy with 
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his lecherous suggestions; Lord Lynche whose behaviour to! 
his wife and^even to his mother was beyond comprehension;! 
and their friends whom she had seen at luncheon, bold! 
coquettish women and the flirtatious over-fed men. 

‘I hate them all!’ Carina cried desperately and knew with! 
a deep sigh that her feelings were not of the least consequence! 
to any of them. 

She realised her own insignificance in that Sir Percy really! 
believed she would go with him to the house he had sug-J 
gested in St. John’s Wood. He thought he was doing her an ] 
honour offering her the position as his mistress until such! 
time as he would tire of her. 

‘He is obviously used to having such invitations accepted! 
eagerly,’ Carina thought, and wondered with a kind of dull! 
despair how she was going to convince him that when she j 
said no, she meant it. 

‘Perhaps I should leave,* she told herself. 

But where could she go? She would not get far with less 
than ten pounds in her pocket and although she might find 
other employment, was it likely to be better than this? It 
might even be worse! 

At least upstairs in the nurseries she was alone. There was 
no doting mother to come and interfere with her; there was 
no overbearing and hysterical nannie to try and isolate her 
from the other children. 

T will stay,’ Carina said out loud. 'I will not let them 
defeat me.’ 

She poured some water into the china basin and washed 
her face. Then she coiled her hair up neatly at the back of 
her head, trying to confine the silky thickness of it into a 
severe bun which she felt was appropriate to her position. 

Small tumbles of curls kept escaping around her oval 
forehead, and although she brushed them back, they defied 
her again. 

After a while she gave up the struggle and left them as 
they were and concentrated on changing into another blouse, 
clasping round her small waist a belt which had once been 
her mother’s, with a silver embossed buckle which shone as 
she moved. 

She heard a movement in Dipa’s room and went in to find 
he was awake and that his chill or fever—whichever it had 
been—had gone. 

Now he wanted to run about and jump, but she prevented 
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him saying it would be best if he stayed in bed and she 
would read to him. 

‘Get up,’ Dipa protested. ‘Dipa want to get up. 

Carina felt his forehead and his hands, and they were 

1 The thermometer was in the nursery and she thought 
that very likely it would be a fight to make him keep it 
under his tongue, so she decided not to worry him at the 
moment. 

T will get you some tea, she said. 

‘Get up,’ Dipa repeated; and before she could prevent it 
he was out of bed and jumping about the room in his night¬ 
s'She laughed, chased him and having finally caught him 
made him do as he was told while she brought the tea to his 
bedside and suggested that they had a picnic. 

This was a new word and new game, and after he under¬ 
stood what it was all about Dipa willingly acquiesced, en¬ 
joying honey sandwiches and sponge-cake, although the way 
he ate did not improve the appearance of the sheets. 

‘Now ride horse,’ Dipa suggested when tea was finished. 

Carina shook her head and instead fetched him a box of 
toy soldiers that she had seen earlier in the day in the nur¬ 
sery cupboard. 

The soldiers were rather battered as if they had been 
played with many times and she had a sudden vision of Lord 
Lynche as a small boy marching them up and down the 
nursery floor or perhaps playing at battles with his brother. 

It was hard to imagine Lord Lynche being naughty like 
Dipa, and she wondered if, when there had been children in 
it, the Castle had been less awe-inspiring and perhaps a 
happier place. There was something gloomy about the long, 
silent passages and the empty nursery wing. 

She thought how cut off they were up here from the busy 
household below, and was thankful, although at the same 
time it gave her a strange feeling of isolation. 

Supposing Sir Percy came upstairs—even if she screamed 
it was unlikely that anyone would hear her. Then she realised 
that Dipa was talking to her and she had not heard him. 

‘Look, look,’ he insisted, and she forced herself to go on 
playing with him and not to think of her own problems. 

Mrs. Barnstaple came up to the nursery just as Carina had 
finished giving Dipa his bath and put him into bed. 
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‘Have you got everything you want, Miss Warner?’ shel 

en ?Fve™thine thank you,’ Carina answered. I 

‘I won’t stay long, if you don’t mind,’ Mrs. Barnstaple said, I 
‘there’s a bigVrty downstairs tonight. A dozen people are I 

comfng to dine I have got to get a bedroom ready for the I 

ladies so that they can titivate when they arrive, and Ellen, ■ 
the second housemaid whose job it is, always orge s I 

th ‘‘What are they going to do after dinner?’ Carina asked. 1 
‘WU1 they dance?’ k answered . ‘it’s always cards! 

the?e days’ I was just saying to Mr. Newman that ever since I 
Ss LorShJp becime friends with that Sir Percy A. 

” H . rards car ds all the time. Before that I dont tninic ■ 
thefe was even so much as a game of whist in the house. But I 
now they sit up playing cards all night and start a S a JJ' , I 
next day V almost as if there was nothing else to mterest them. I 
‘Perhaps there is nothing!’ Carina said, thinking as she! 
nntre that Sir Percy at any rate had other interests. If 

P ‘T dS hke Sir Percy, and that’s a fact,’ Mrs. Barnstaple 1 
.J Is I said to Her Ladyship this morning, it’s not I 

good for His Lordship to be cooped up in that smoky atmos- j 
phere for so many hours at a time. j 

‘We r u a ff S he does'he^ughtn’Mo,’ Mrs. Barnstaple replied.] 
‘He^has 'changed^ has H^LordshigYou ■"**'*£" 

f rom ^tuxLThat’s^what he and I 
iSd\ h y\ C smile S for 

me ‘Why n fs° that? ’ Carina asked, not because she was lnte^ j 
estS but because she did not like to seem unfriendly and 

°TSSSk be surprised if there was a woman at the 

h^hTsmoothed^eflilk apron with her hands and made her! 

ke ^WeU n8 Imust be getting along. Is the little Prince all right? 
I gather you would have told me if he had a temperature. 
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‘He is quite all right, thank you,’ Carina smiled. 

*i*n {q\\ you what,’ Mrs. Barnstaple said, 111 send one of 
.he housemaids to sit in the nursery for a little while so that 

can have a walk outside before it gets dark. You look 
I hit pale as though you need some air. It’s a lovely evening, 
1° wind’s gone and the sunset will be beautiful over the 
" rk You get out and get some roses into your cheeks. 

P -please do not worry . . .’ Carina began, but Mrs. Barn¬ 
staple had already gone, bustling away to rouse the house¬ 
maids into doing their duty. „ . 

She made up her mind to remain upstairs; but when a 
housemaid arrived, a jolly, rosy-cheeked girl, Carina thought 
it would seem chunsh to refuse Mrs. Barnstaple s kind 

^Steput on her coat, and, thinking she would see nobody, 
did not bother to put on her hat. 

‘I will not be long,’ she said to the housemaid. 

‘Oh, don’t hurry, Miss,’ the girl answered. ‘It’s nice to 

have a chance to sit down and give me feet a rest.’ 

Carina went down the back staircase, and, avoiding the 
main hall, found a way into the garden through a side door. 

As Mrs. Barnstaple had said, it was a warm evening. It 
was very quiet and peaceful in the gardens. The birds were 
going up to roost and she could hear them chattering in the 
shrubs and watched them wending their way across the sky 
towards the high trees. 

She tried to enjoy the beauty of the autumn flowers and 
not to think of her problems, but somehow they seemed to 
encroach upon her insidiously, like a mist rising from the 
water. 

What was she to do? How was she to make it clear to Sir 
Percy that he was to leave her alone? How was she to find 
it possible to live in a house with Lord Lynche who dared to 
think that she could seek out or enjoy the embraces of such 
a man as Sir Percy Rockley? 

It was all too complicated. Carina longed to run home to 
Nannie and to be a child again so that she could lay her 
troubles in someone else’s arms and know that she person¬ 
ally need do nothing about them. 

The gardens were deserted, the gardeners had gone home, 
and after a while the peace and quiet began to make her feel 
soothed. 
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‘These gardens were made for love,’ she thought; and 
wondered at her own fantasy. 

‘But the Castle,’ she went on in her own thoughts, ‘has a 
hostility about it which makes me believe that no one has 
ever been very happy here.’ 

She heard a church clock strike and thought it was time 
she returned. 

She found the door through which she had come into the 
garden, but when she turned the handle it was locked. 

‘How stupid of me,’ she said aloud. ‘I should have told 
somebody that I was going out this way.’ But she remem¬ 
bered that there had been nobody there to tell. 

She was not anxious to go into the Castle through the 
main door. She did not desire to encounter either Sir Percy 
or Lord Lynche, and even less did she wish to see their 
guests. 

She moved around the back of the Castle, feeling that 
sooner or later she must come to the servants’ quarters. 

There were various doors, but they were all locked, and 
finally she came to what were obviously the kitchens and 
decided it would be better to go in that way. 

There were two or three servants moving about, but they 
took no notice of her. She found an open door and a long, 
stone-flagged passage leading straight into the centre of the 
house, with the kitchens, sculleries, game larders and dairies 
leading off on each side of it. 

There was a chatter of voices from what was obviously the 
big kitchen and the fragrant smell of cooking, and through 
a half-open door Carina could see the white shape of a chef’s 
hat and a number of great copper saucepans sizzling on the 
stove. 

She moved past. She had almost reached the staircase at 
the end of the passage which she had decided to climb when 
a man, wearing the dark, high-cut coat of a valet, came out 
of one of the rooms with a pair of shoes in his arms. 

As he stood back to let her pass, Carina said politely: 

‘Good evening.’ 

She thought that he stared at her fcuriously before, after a 
moment’s hesitation, he said: 

‘Good evening. Milady.* 

With a little smile Carina reached the stairs, wondering 
how soon he would learn his mistake to find he had been 
addressing someone of as little importance as a governess. ! 
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She glanced back at the man, saw he was quite elderly, and 
was staring after her as if in perplexity. 

‘I expect he wonders what I am doing in the kitchen 
quarters,’ Carina told herself, and amused by the brief en¬ 
counter, she ran up the stairs and by using her sense of direc¬ 
tion found her way without much difficulty back to the 
nurseries. 

The housemaid was almost asleep, her cap slipping a little 
as her head nodded against the high back of the chair. 

When she saw Carina she jumped up with a start. 

‘Sorry, Miss. I was a-dozing off.’ 

‘Do not apologise,’ Carina answered. ‘I am sorry I have 
been so long. It was lovely out in the gardens.’ 

‘Well, as you’re back,’ the girl said reluctantly, ‘I suppose 
I’d better go and see what that Mrs. Barnstaple wants me to 
do now. I bet it is something unpleasant.’ 

‘Perhaps you had better,’ Carina agreed. ‘And will you 
thank her for letting you help me.’ 

‘I’ve liked doing it, Miss,’ the girl said, and then, as she 
reached the door, she gave a start. 

‘Oh, I quite forgot. Miss Matthews came up and said Her 
Ladyship wants to speak to you. Perhaps I’d better wait 
while you go down to her?’ 

‘If you are not in a hurry,’ Carina said, ‘although I am 
sure the Prince is asleep.’ 

She opened the door of Dipa’s room gently, only to hear 
his quiet breathing. 

‘I will not be long,’ she told the housemaid, and with a 
sinking heart went down to the Dowager’s room. 

She felt certain that Lady Lynche, with her knowledge of 
everything that went on in the house, must have already 
learned of her encounter with Sir Percy. 

There was no other reason that she could think of why the 
Dowager should send for her, and she wondered what she 
should say if she was questioned about what had happened. 

It was all so embarrassing, so unpleasant; and yet, in a 
way, she would rather deal with it herself. 

She felt suddenly timid. 

As she knocked on the door, she hoped, almost against 
hope, that a lady’s maid would come and say Lady Lynche 
was too tired to see her. 

But her hopes were not realised. She heard an alert voice 
bid her enter, and she found the bedroom a blaze of light 
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and the Dowager wearing a new and even more magnificenfl 
assortment of jewels. 

4 Good evening, Miss Warner,’ she said as Carina entered® 
‘I heard that the Prince was not well this afternoon or l| 
would have sent for you earlier.’ 

‘He is quite all right again now, thank you,’ Carina replied® 
wondering whether, if she had said that Dipa was very ill, itl 
would be a moment for rejoicing. 

‘I sent for you,’ the Dowager said, ‘because my son has sug® 
gested that you might care to dine downstairs this evening.* I 

‘Lord Lynche has suggested that!’ Carina exclaimed. 

The Dowager nodded. 

‘I told him that such an idea was unusual, to say the least! 
of it,’ she said, her voice sharpening, ‘but he was insistent] 
that I should convey to you his invitation. It will be a big] 
dinner party and of course you might enjoy it.’ 

Carina did not answer for a moment. She tried to fathom! 
what lay behind the invitation. 

Had Lord Lynche taken his own words seriously in sug-1 
gesting that she was not finding enough amusement in the! 
Castle? Or was it, in a way, an apology? 

She thought perhaps in some strange manner of his own] 
he wanted to show her that, to him at any rate, she was not I 
just a mere governess to be treated with indignity but a lady ] 
to whom he could proffer an invitation for her to meet his] 
friends. 

Which way had he meant it? she wondered, and then] 
realised that the Dowager was waiting to hear her decision. 

‘Will you please thank Lord Lynche,’ Carina said quietly, 
‘but I should prefer to dine upstairs. I am afraid I am not a 
very sociable person.’ 

She saw a glint of triumph in the Dowager’s eyes and 
realised that mother and son had argued this point. 

‘You have made a sensible decision, child,’ she said. ‘I told 
Justin it was not the right thing to suggest, and something I j 
should certainly have never done when I employed a gover¬ 
ness for my sons.* 

‘It was very considerate of Lord Lynche to think of it,* 
Carina said conventionally. 

She saw the Dowager looking at her in a speculative way 
and felt an urgent desire to be free of her sharp tongue. 

‘If there is nothing else,’ she said hastily, ‘perhaps I had 
better go back to Dipa.’ 
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‘Yes, go back to him,’ the Dowager agreed. 

Then, as Carina opened the door, she said: 

‘Do you, by any chance, fancy yourself in love with any¬ 
body?’ 

For a moment Carina felt she could not have heard aright. 

Then she answered quickly: 

‘No, of course not, why should I be?’ 

‘I was interested,* Lady Lynche replied, ‘that was all.’ 

There was a note of dismissal in her voice, and Carina 
went from the room, shutting the door behind her. 

Outside she stood in the passage, puzzled. 

What did Lady Lynche mean by that? And why did she 
ask the question? 

She could not have heard about Sir Percy, or Carina was 
certain she would have come straight out with it. It was 
certainly not the Dowager’s way to dissemble or to find 
some questions too delicate to be asked. 

Then a thought struck her. Could Lady Lynche possibly 
be imagining—even for a moment—that she was falling in 
love with Lord Lynche? 

No, it was too ridiculous even to contemplate such an 
idea! 

And yet, the question haunted Carina as she went upstairs 
to the quiet and peace of the nursery. 

‘Do you fancy yourself in love with anybody?* 


7 

A footman brought in one of the heavy oil-lamps. It made 
the room seem suddenly full of golden light and dispensed 
a momentary feeling of depression which Carina had on 
entering the nursery. 

Carina smiled at the footman. He was not one she had 
seen before, but a young boy who was handling the lamp 
anxiously. 

‘It is beginning to get dark early,’ Carina said. 

‘Yes, the summer’s over. Miss,’ he answered. ‘Shall I bring 
the other lamp now for your bedroom?* 

‘Yes, please,’ Carina replied.. 

The footman hurried away, and he had not been gone a 
second before Carina heard a raised voice upbraiding him, 
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and then Mrs. Barnstaple stepped into the room. > 

•That dratted footman’s late again,’ she said. I ve told hinfl 
to have the lamps up here before sunset. If they can get oufl 
of doing their duty, they will.’ f 

•It is hardly dark yet,’ Carina said. ‘ 

‘No, but when it’s a grey day you need light,’ Mrs. Barn* 
staple said with irrefutable logic. ‘Besides, I see no reaso* 
for you to strain your eyes just so that those lazy good-for* 
nothing flunkeys can sit with their feet up in the pantry. 9. 

Carina thought this was very unlikely with so many people 
in the Castle, but she guessed that the laziness of the footmen* 
was one of Mrs. Barnstaple’s pet hobby-horses and she letll 
her carry on. 

‘We should not be having all this fuss over oil-lamps, Mrs.ll 
Barnstaple continued, ‘if His Lordship had his way. \ 

‘What does he want to do, then?’Carina asked. 

‘Have acetylene gas, of course,’ Mrs. Barnstaple said, ‘fl 
heard as how everyone’s got it these days.’ S 

‘Well, certainly in London we had it,’ Carina answered,® 
‘but most people in the country stick to their old ways andl 
prefer oil-lamps. I was surprised to see candles in the hall and! 
in some of the bedrooms.’ 

‘Only in Her Ladyship’s room,’ Mrs. Barnstaple corrected® 
‘and, of course, in the drawing-room. Her Ladyship's always! 
said that what was good enough for her ancestors is good 
enough for her. She can’t bear any changes in the Castle.’ j 
‘She is very proud of it, isn’t she?’ Carina said. 

‘There’s proud and proud,’ Mrs. Barnstaple replied crypti-I 
cally, ‘but Her Ladyship won’t have anything changed. Al-I 
though she lies in bed and never goes downstairs, I swearl 
she would know if I as much as moved an ash-tray from one! 

table to another.’ j 

‘The candles are very pretty,’ Carina said, ‘but I would bej 

frightened of fire.’ 

‘I don’t believe they are as dangerous as these oil-lamps, 
Mrs. Barnstaple replied. ‘I have told the footmen over andj 
over again to be careful in handling them, but there, what 
1 say goes in one ear and out the other.’ 

Mrs. Barnstaple was off again and Carina felt it was time 

to change the subject. j 

‘I’m wondering if there are some lesson books which the 
Prince and I can use?’ she asked. 
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,-Qjgj.g’s those what you see on the shelf, Mrs. Barnstaple 

reDlied before she hustled away. 

Carina felt the information was not very helpful. Early 
; n the day she had found a book with children’s pictures m 
[J she showed them to Dipa, trying to tell him a story about 

th< As she did so she began to plan what lessons she would 

8 ‘At^he moment he could neither read nor write, and she 
felt that her task was going to be a formidable one. It was 
obvious even on the small acquaintance she had with him 
that he was like a piece of quicksilver, bored very easily, 
rushing like a butterfly from flower to flower and making no 
effort to be stable and serious about anything. 

‘Look, Dipa, a horse,’ she said, pointing to a picture in the 
book. ‘Isn’t that pretty? A big horse like your father was 

nd Dipa y glanced at it perfunctorily, but he was not interested 
because the picture was not in colour. He turned over several 
pages and then pushed the book away. 

‘Soldiers,’ he said firmly, gathering the tin soldiers that 
were lying all over the floor into his arms. 

‘It is time to put them away,’ Carina said, but Dipa had no 

intention of parting with his toys. 

He screamed when Carina tried to take them away and 
hid them from her under the chairs. Tonight there had been 
another scene when she put him to bed because he wanted 
his soldiers in bed with him. Finally Carina gave in and let 
him go to sleep with them beside him, even though die was 
certain he would lie on them during the night and find them 
most uncomfortable. 

She kissed him good night, but he paid little attention to 
her, concentrating on his soldiers, and when he thought she 
was not looking slipping two of them down the front of his 

Carina gave up the struggle and having opened the window 
and pulled the curtains, she left him, knowing that because 
he was tired he would fall asleep almost immediately. 

How was she ever going to teach him all the things whic 
other boys of his age knew already? she wondered now. 

•I’m a bad governess,’ she told herself severely and had 
thought somewhat guiltily that she should be sewing instead 
of sitting with idle hands. But after starting to look for some 
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clothes to mend she realised then how unaccountably ex-! 
hausted she wa$. It was with a sense of relief she remembered 
that she had not got to change into a smart dress and go ] 
down to dinner. 

‘Whatever could have put the idea into Lord Lynche’s] 
head?’ she wondered. 

He certainly did not seem the type of person who would J 
consider the feelings of an insignificant governess! 

‘It must be another trick of Sir Percy’s,’ she thought. 

She rubbed her lips with her handkerchief. They were] 
still bruised and tender from his brutality, and she remem- ] 
bered with a kind of horror the touch of his hands and the ] 
things he had said to her. 

She wondered what would have happened if she had not 
felt so faint that it was obvious even to someone of his lack j 
of sensibility. 

And then, resolutely, because her thoughts troubled her, j 
she rose from the chair and went to stand at the open win- ] 
dow looking out over the park. 

So much had happened; and yet she had an unaccountable 
feeling that all these fantastic and in some ways crazy things j 
were only the prelude to something even more frightening f 
which was waiting round the comer. 

‘I am imagining things,’ she thought. But she knew that j 
some fundamental instinct was warning her and setting her 
on her guard. 

She looked out into the shadows of the great trees which | 
had stood there for centuries. 

Perhaps it was her mother’s voice that was guiding and 
helping her through the terrible pitfalls which seemed to lie 
in wait. 

She felt then her whole being go out in a wordless prayer | 
of concentration to her mother to help and protect her. 

‘Oh, Mummy, Mummy,’ she whispered, and felt the tears I 
prick her eyes because she was so alone and because there 
was no one to whom she could turn for advice. 

How long she stood there she did not know. She was aware 
only that the stars had begun to come out in the darkening 
sky and it was no longer possible to discern anything in the 
garden below or beneath the trees. 

She turned back to the brightness of the room, somehow 
feeling that, whatever happened, she would not be lost or 
entirely abandoned. 
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‘Mummy, Mummy,* she whispered to herself, as if the 
word were some kind of talisman. 

She saw that while she had been standing with her back 
to the room, her supper had been brought upstairs. 

It was very different from the meal that she would have 
eaten had she gone down to the dining-room. Downstairs 
there would have been quails and truffles and perhaps grouse 
sent all the way from Scotland, to be followed by great 
joints of meat and elaborate desserts. 

Carina knew the food would have been served on silver 
plates with the crest of the Lynches emblazoned upon them. 
There would be orchids in the centre of the table, and huge 
peaches in Sevres dishes for dessert, and a different wine for 
each course. 

On Carina’s tray was one dish of cold chicken served 
without any elaborations; a sturdy slice of bread; and a 
small dish of butter flanked on one side with a plain china 
plate, and on the other by a pot of tea with a cup and saucer 
that did not match the set. 

It was all quite adequate, quite neatly set up, and not in 
the least something to complain about. But noting the con¬ 
trast, Carina could not help smiling a little and wondering 
if many governesses resented the fact that they were, as the 
Dowager had implied all too clearly, balanced between 
heaven and hell and getting the best of neither world. 

Carina sipped the tea, but she was not hungry. 

She decided that it would be a good opportunity for her 
to wash her hair. She looked and saw that the fire was laid 
in the grate and she set a match to it, knowing that by the 
time she had finished washing and rubbing her hair she 
would need the help of a fire to get it really dry before she 
could go to bed. 

She wished now that she had had the sense to get Nannie 
to wash her hair before she set off on this adventure. She 
had seldom, if ever, done it herself and she knew it was 
going to be quite a task to manage alone, but at the same 
time, it was something she would have to learn. 

The smoke from the train, the dust from the stations, and 
the roads along which they had come to the Castle made her 
feel that she could not put it off any longer. 

‘Goodness knows what I shall be asked to do tomorrow 
night,’ she thought with a little smile. ‘It might be a request 
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to go to the opera or to swim in the lake — nothing would! 
seem fantastic in this place!* 

She felt somehow as if the very idea of having something^ 
to do swept away her tiredness and made her feel gay. 

She went to the little cupboard on the landing where the! 
housemaids kept their utensils, and finding a big brass can I 
such as was carried upstairs with the hot water both in the I 
morning and in the evening, she thought she would gol 
downstairs and find someone to fill it for her. 

She ran down the flight of stairs to the first floor and then j 
hesitated. If she turned right, she would find herself going! 
towards the main staircase which led down into the hall; if 1 
she went left, it was towards the Dowager’s rooms. 

Then she remembered that there was another corridor! 
leading to the left just before one reached the Dowager's j 
room. She hurried along this and found herself in deserted! 
corridors which seemed, because she was unfamiliar with I 
them, to lead in every direction at once. 

‘If I keep straight on,' Carina thought, ‘I must come to the 
staircase I climbed this morning when I came up through! 
the kitchens.’ 

But the Castle was so big and so bewildering that after! 
twisting and turning she suddenly found herself at the wing | 
that she had visited once before, and which she recognised! 

as being Tudor. j 

Here she had seen the ghost and here, also, Lord Lynche 
had asked her what she was doing and escorted her to Mrs. 
Barnstaple’s apartments. 

‘If I go back to where he took me, I think I can remember i 
the way,’ Carina told herself. 

Even as she turned towards the staircase, which now she 
recalled quite clearly, Mrs. Barnstaple appeared in the 
opposite direction and came towards her hurriedly and in 
what seemed to Carina almost an agitated manner. 

‘Whatever are you doing here, Miss Warner?’ she en¬ 
quired. 

‘I am sorry, I am afraid I have lost my way,’ Carina said. 

‘I was going to ask for some hot water so that I can wash 
my hair.' 

‘You won’t find hot water in this direction,’ Mrs. Barn¬ 
staple said firmly. 

To Carina’s surprise she put out her hand, and taking her 
by the arm, led her away from the top of the stairs. 
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‘I got lost here once before,’ Carina said, ‘but Lord Lynche 
found me and took me to your room.’ 

‘Found you here?’ said Mrs. Barnstaple, in what seemed 
to Carina a tone of some astonishment. ‘And what did His 

Lordship say?’ . •, * T 

‘He also seemed surprised to see me, Carina said. Is there 
anything wrong about this part of the Castle?’ 

Mrs. Barnstaple hesitated a moment. 

‘Not exactly wrong, Miss Warner,’ she said, ‘but everyone 
is told not to come here because of the ghosts, you see.’ 

‘The ghosts!' Carina cried. 

She opened her lips to say, ‘And I have seen one,’ but 

thought better of it. f 

‘Yes, the ghosts,’ Mrs. Barnstaple repeated. ‘We dont 
want the maids upset. You know what servants are these 
days. They won’t stay a moment if there’s anything to 
frighten them, and though I says it as shouldn’t, I’ve got 
some very good little girls under me and I don’t want to 
lose them.’ 

‘But what are the ghosts like?’ Carina asked. 

‘Ob, really, I don’t know,’ Mrs. Barnstaple said hurriedly. 
‘Some says one thing and some says another; but ghosts 
there are and there’s no need denying it, so His Lordship has 
given orders that this part of the house is not to be used. 
The Tudor Wing, they call it.’ 

‘How very strange,’ Carina said, and meant it, because she 
was thinking of the way she had seen the valet disappear into 
the wall. And yet she could have sworn he was no ghost. 

There was something about the way he was walking, the 
manner in which he carried the tray, the smudge on the 
sleeve of his shirt that she could remember noticing, which 
made him seem very much flesh and blood and nothing dis¬ 
embodied from some ethereal plane. 

‘Have you ever seen a ghost, Mrs. Barnstaple?’ Carina 
enquired. 

‘No, indeed,’ Mrs. Barnstaple said almost angrily. ‘I don’t 
hold with such nonsense. As I said to His Lordship, there’s 
so much talk that it would be a good thing if the wing was 
closed and no one need go in it. I’ll do the dusting myself.’ 
‘But who saw the ghosts?’ Carina asked. 

She felt instinctively it was a question that Mrs. Barnstaple 
would not want to answer. 
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There was a distinct pause before the housekeeper an¬ 
swered : 

‘There’s things that are best left unmentioned. Miss 
Warner.’ 

It was a definite rebuke, but Carina was not annoyed. 

Instead, as they reached a familiar part of the Castle and 
she found herself climbing the staircase to the nursery, she 
said: 

‘Thank you for rescuing me. I had only come to look for 
some hot water, and I still have not found it.’ 

Mrs. Barnstaple made a tut-tutting sound with her mouth 
as if in exasperation with herself. 

‘I’ll send a housemaid up straightway with a can,’ she said. 
‘Good night. Miss Warner.’ 

She moved away before Carina could thank her. 

As Carina went back into the nursery, she found herself 
wondering curiously what all this mystery was about. 

Why should Mrs. Barnstaple be so upset to find her on 
the stairs? Why should she be so reluctant to talk about the 
ghosts if there were none? And if nobody went there except 
Mrs. Barnstaple to dust, why was Lord Lynche on the stairs 
and apparently as surprised and upset at seeing her as the 
housekeeper had been? 

‘I bet they are hiding something,’ she thought irrepres- 
sively. 

And then, because she guessed the hot water would be 
upstairs far quicker than she could have fetched it, she 
busied herself with getting a basin and towels ready. 

It was almost midnight before she had finished washing 
her hair and she knelt in front of the fire, the coals glowing 
red and inviting. 

She dried the long, fair hair which reached below her 
waist piece by piece, rubbing it with a towel, holding it up to 
the warmth of the fire, and then bending forward so that the 
top of her head could be dried too. 

‘Never go to bed with wet hair. It’s dangerous, that’s what 
it is,* she could hear Nannie admonishing her ever since she 
had been small. 

How impatient she had been with her long hair, with the 
tangles and the interminable brushing which made it shine 
and the hours she had to spend getting it dry when it was 
washed once a week. 

But now it felt clean and smelt fresh and she threw the 
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long tresses back over her shoulder with a sigh of relief. 

‘Perhaps next week I will get one of the housemaids to 
help me,’ she thought, and wondered at the same time whether 
she would still be here. 

Anything might happen in a week. Perhaps the Dowager 
would have her way and send Dipa back to Java. Perhaps 
more frightening and sinister things might happen—an 
accident! 

‘Oh, no!’ Carina thought and jumped up suddenly. 

She was not going even to think of such things; there was 
no possibility of them, none. 

She lifted the oil-lamp from the nursery table and carried 
it into her bedroom, put it down, then turned up the second 
oil-lamp which the footman had left just inside the door. 
After that she went to look at Dipa to see if he was well 
tucked in. 

He was sleeping peacefully and his skin was cool. 

Carina closed the window a little more, feeling that having 
come from an Eastern country he would not be used to the 
English way of sleeping in a cold bedroom with as little 
covering as possible. 

Then she went to her own room. She was just about to 
take off her dressing-gown when she remembered what Mrs. 
Barnstaple had said the first night about locking her door. 

She turned the key, thankful as she had been the night 
before to see how strong the lock was, and that the door 
itself was of heavy oak. 

‘Extraordinary what a sense of security it gives one,’ she 
thought. 

She turned out the light and with a little yawn that seemed 
to come from the very depth of her being she slipped between 
the cool, lavender-scented sheets and put her head down on 
the pillow. 

She must have fallen asleep almost immediately, because 
she woke with a start, wondering what had happened and 
then realised that she had, in fact, been asleep. 

As she opened her eyes, she saw with a sense of guilt that 
she had been so weary as she had got into bed that while 
she had turned out the lamp by her bedside, the one the 
footman had brought her was still alight. 

It stood on the chest of drawers just inside the door; and 
now it was flickering low, giving only just enough light to 
enable her to see the outlines of the furniture nearest to it. 
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Suddenly, as she looked across the room, Carina realised 
that the handle'of the door was moving. 

As she watched, it turned very slowly, very silently, to the 
right. 

She felt her heart leap with fear, and she guessed what it 
was that had wakened her. It must have been the click of 
the latch being drawn back inside the lock. 

She lay still, breathless and unable to move. 

Again the handle turned, and this time some pressure was 
put on the door from the other side. But there was no ques¬ 
tion of the lock giving way; it had been made by a locksmith 
who knew his job. 

And someone must have relinquished the handle, because 
the latch went back with a click. 

For a moment there was silence. 

Then Carina thought she could hear someone breathing 
heavily on the other side of the door. 

There was a knock, a faint, insistent knock, the sound 
that was made by someone who wished to gain admittance 
but who did not wish anyone else to know what was hap¬ 
pening. 

For a moment Carina felt terrified; and then, quite sud¬ 
denly, she was no longer afraid. She was safe, safe behind 
the lock which would need a Herculean strength to break it. 

She turned her face round to the pillow and pulled the 
bedclothes high over her head. 

Let him knock! Let him wait there until daylight! It 
would, she felt, teach him a lesson! 

It was inconceivable that Sir Percy could imagine for one 
moment that she would let him in. But she knew that despite 
the fact that everything about him was repulsive there was no 
doubt that many women would have been attracted by all he 
could offer. 

A house in St. John’s Wood; a carriage; a few years, at 
any rate, of luxurious living; of being waited on; of having 
fashionable and expensive clothes; of being able to go to 
theatres and restaurants where such women were permitted 
as long as they were escorted by their ‘protectors’. 

Carina wanted to laugh aloud at the word. To be ‘pro¬ 
tected’ by Sir Percy—could anything be more a contradiction 
of fact? 

T hate him,* Carina thought, T hate him. But I do not 
believe that I need be afraid of him any more.’ 
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She sounded brave, even to herself. And because her 
body had less courage than her mind, she found herself 
sitting bolt upright in bed, listening. 

The knocking had ceased. 

There was no longer, she thought, anyone outside the 
door, and the oil-lamp had finally gone out. Now she was 
alone in the darkness. 

It was then she felt terror sweep over her, terror not par¬ 
ticularly of Sir Percy, but of all men, every man. 

She felt as if she was running—running away—and they 
were just behind her, gaining on her, catching up with her, 
capturing her—and she could not escape. 

She knew what the fox must feel with a pack of hounds 
behind him. She was like a stag speeding over the moors, 
and yet conscious all the time that his life-span was limited. 

She raised her head. There was still only silence, and the 
darkness of the room. 

Carina threw herself down and buried her face in the 
pillow. 

‘Leave me alone,’ she whispered. ‘Please, please, leave me 
alone. . . 

She thought in the night that she would never sleep. But 
the housemaid knocking on the door at eight o’clock woke 
her from a deep slumber which made her feel it was a tre¬ 
mendous effort to cross the room and unlock the door. 

‘Good morning. Miss, it’s a lovely day,’ the housemaid said 
cheerily. ‘It rained a bit in the night, but the sun’s out now.’ 

‘It must have rained after he had gone away,’ Carina 
thought, and wondered how she could have fallen asleep, 
even though she had known that it was impossible for him 
to enter the room. 

‘Thank you,’ she managed to say with a smile to the house¬ 
maid as she set an early-morning cup of tea by the side of 
the bed. 

As soon as the girl had gone, Carina jumped up and slipped 
on her dressing-gown and went into the next room. 

Dipa was sitting cross-legged on his bed surrounded by 
soldiers, bricks, books—in fact almost everything that was 
movable from the toy shelf. 

‘Dipa wake, but not wake Missie!’ he said triumphantly. 

There was something in the ease with which he said this 
sentence that told Carina all too clearly it had been im- 
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pressed on him very forcibly that, while he could do what- J 
ever he liked, he was not to wake other people. 

She had a sudden vision of the sick woman, dragging this! 
child half across the world in search of his father. 

Chi-Yun had been ill. She had either to work, or to find! 
men to pay for her, and the one thing that had been im-j 
portant was that she should have been able to sleep. 

Dipa had learned this lesson well, if none other. 

‘You are a very good boy,’ Carina told him. ‘Now let us 1 
hurry and get dressed. Your breakfast will soon be ready.* | 

Dipa was content to let her wash and dress him. Then, 
telling him to take his toys into the nursery, Carina went into j 
her own room. 

The housemaid had brought up some hot water in a brass ] 
can. While Carina washed, she wondered what they should j 
do during the day. Perhaps it would be a good idea if she 
took Dipa off on a picnic. That at least would keep them out < 
of Sir Percy’s way, and tomorrow, if he was to be believed, j 
he was going back to London. 

She wondered if Sir Percy would accept the rebuff of the j 
night before and cease to be interested in her, but she had 
the uncomfortable feeling that he was the type of man who ; 
could not accept defeat. 

He wanted something and if it was denied him he would 
be all the keener. That, she felt, was the real danger in her 
manner of treating him. 

‘And yet what alternative is there?’ she asked her reflec¬ 
tion in the mirror—and had no idea how lovely she looked 
as she asked it. 

Breakfast was on the table when she went into the nursery, 
and the footman who had carried it upstairs was setting 
down a large jug of milk for Dipa by his mug. 

It was a typical English breakfast—two big bowls of 
porridge, a dish of eggs and bacon, a comb of honey, and 
pats of butter as golden as the buttercups in the spring. 

Dipa was looking at it with distaste. Carina remembered 
the trouble she had experienced the day before trying to 
get Dipa to eat what an English boy would have gobbled 
up greedily. 

‘Do you think we could have some fruit?’ she asked the 
footman. 

He looked surprised, but replied: 
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‘I should imagine so, Miss. What would you prefer, grapes 
or peaches?’ 

Carina thought that grapes were something which Dipa 
might have had in his native country. She ordered some, 
and set to work to persuade him at least to taste the por¬ 
ridge and the eggs and bacon. 

‘What did you eat with your mother in Paris?’ she asked 
him in exasperation as he chewed some porridge round and 
round in his mouth and finally spat it out. 

‘Nasty food,’ he replied. 

She knew he would not be able to remember anything he 
had eaten so long ago. 

‘Well, drink your milk,* she suggested. 

But he did not like that either. 

The footman came back with some grapes and several 
oranges. These Dipa fell on with alacrity, and Carina realised 
that he must have had them before. 

She thought it might be a good idea to ask the Dowager 
what they had eaten when she visited Singora; but she rather 
shrank from the thought of bringing up the subject of Dipa. 
She knew his grandmother’s feelings about him only too well. 

Carina had just finished her breakfast and Dipa his orange 
when a footman appeared in the doorway. 

‘His Lordship’s compliments, Miss, but would you and 
the Prince like to ride with him this morning?’ 

Carina’s eyes lit up. 

‘To ride . . .?’ she began, and then remembered Dipa. ‘I 
am afraid His Highness has never ridden a horse.* 

‘His Lordship thought of that,’ the footman answered. 
‘He suggested that he take the little boy in the front of his 
saddle. He said his father used to do that when he was a 
child.’ 

‘It would be rather exciting,’ Carina said. 

She hesitated a moment, and then impulsively made up 
her mind. 

‘Tell His Lordship we would like to come very much. 
What time will he be ready?’ 

‘He is ready now, if it comes to that,’ the footman an¬ 
swered. ‘He was just going through the hall when he told me 
to come up here and ask you if you would accompany him. 

Tell His Lordship we will be down in ten minutes,’ Carina 
said, ‘and . . . tell him that I have ridden all my life, so he 
need not worry about what sort of horse he chooses for me. 
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She paused, and felt that that did not sound very respect¬ 
ful. 

‘No, no . . . ! ’ she cried, but it was too late, the footman 
had already gone. 

Feeling like a child who had been promised a special treat, 
she hurried into her bedroom and flung open the wardrobe 
door. 

Her clothes, which had been unpacked the day before, 
were hung up there together with her mother’s beautiful 
gowns. They fluttered as the door opened as if they were 
almost alive and wanted somehow to end their imprisonment 
in the dark wardrobe. 

Her habit was hanging in the far corner, and she snatched 
it down eagerly. 

How long it was since she had last ridden—galloping over 
the fields at Claverly; the morning sun on her face; the 
birds singing above her; the scent of field flowers; and her 
horse moving in perfect unison with her will and at the com¬ 
mand of her little hands! 

She had wanted to ride when they had been in London, 
but there had been no money. 

‘You will miss your horses, darling,’ she could hear her 
mother’s voice, soft and tired, saying from the sofa where 
she had lain. 

‘I would much rather be with you,’ Carina had said. 

‘I wish . . .’ but her mother had shaken her head and 
bitten back the words that had come to her pale lips. 

She had never criticised anyone; never complained at the 
unhappiness which had come upon them. 

‘Where we go?’ Dipa was asking, scampering about the 
nursery. 

‘You are going to ride a big horse,’ Carina called through 
the half-open door as she slipped into her habit. 

He did not seem to understand, and she contented herself 
with changing at lightning speed and then putting Dipa into 
the long trousers of his sailor suit and the tightly buttoned 
little red coat, which really became him better than anything 
else. 

Carina slipped her hard riding-hat on her head, and tidied 
her hair beneath it until it was neat without a curl out of 
place. Then, scrabbling wildly through one of the drawers 
she found her riding-gloves. 

She grabbed Dipa by the hand and ran downstairs. 
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It was still not yet nine o’clock as they reached the big 
hall. Outside on the steps she saw Lord Lynche waiting, very 
elegant in his well-cut riding-coat with his top-hat set at an 

There were two horses in the courtyard, and Carina saw 
with delight that both were thoroughbred and spirited. 

‘Good morning.’ 

Lord Lynche swept off his hat. He looked white and 
strained, and there were deep lines under his eyes. 

Carina wondered for a moment if he was ill. 

‘This is very kind of you,’ she said, a little incoherently. 

‘I thought perhaps you needed a ride as much as I do,’ 
Lord Lynche replied. 

She did not know what he meant by this, but let herself 
be helped into the saddle. 

She arranged her skirts over the pommel as the groom 
lifted Dipa high in his arms to set him down in front of Lord 
Lynche. 

The child was delighted, chattering away for a moment in 
Javanese as he always did when he was particularly moved 
about anything, then bending forward to pat the horse s neck 
with his tiny brown hand. 

*He obviously has some sporting instincts hidden some¬ 
where,’ Lord Lynche said, as they moved away from the 
front door. 

He is holding the child confidently,’ Carina thought, and 
wondered if, in time, he would come to love his son. Perhaps 
they could mean something to each other. 

But Carina knew it was really wishful thinking, and at the 
back of her mind was sure that Lord Lynche would never 
look at Dipa except with distaste. 

For the moment, though, Carina could not worry her head 
with the problems or difficulties of Lord Lynche’s life or 
anyone else’s. 

It was sheer unalloyed delight for her to be holding the 
reins between her fingers again and to feel the horse moving 
slowly and rhythmically beneath her body. 

‘I knew you could ride,’ Lord Lynche said from behind 
her. 

Carina found that, without in any way meaning to, she had 
forged ahead. 

She looked back over her shoulder, her eyes dancing in the 
sunshine. 
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‘If you could only know what this means to me,’ she said, j 
4 It is two years— r nearly three—since I have been on a horse. 
Oh, it is wonderful, and I had forgotten how wonderful it ! 
was! ’ 

She spoke impulsively and without choosing her words; , 
then she realised how sombre Lord Lynche was looking. 
There was something near exhaustion in the expression in his 
eyes. 

‘Are you ill?’ she asked, suddenly solicitous. 

‘Only tired,’ he replied, T did not go to bed last night.’ 

She reined in her horse so they could trot side by side and 
conversation was easy. 

‘But why?’ she asked. ‘What kept you up?’ 

‘Cards,’ he answered, ‘and the fact that, like every fool 
gambler, I thought my luck would turn.’ 

‘And it didn’t?’ 

He shook his head; and, without answering her, suddenly 
dug his spurs into his horse and galloped away over the 
smooth turf, Dipa shrieking with delight and holding on 
with both hands. 

A sudden suspicion shot through Carina, but she dismissed 
it as absurd. She knew that, however much Lord Lynche 
hated his child, he would not injure him—not in this way, at 
any rate. 

She spurred on her own horse to catch them up, but it 
took some doing, for already Lord Lynche was far across 
the park and making for the fields beyond, and still beyond 
again. 

Finally, Carina caught them up, but only because Lord 
Lynche had brought his horse to a standstill and was stand¬ 
ing on a little hillock looking down on the vale below. 

Her cheeks were flushed and her breath was coming quickly 
as she came up to them. 

‘I am sorry to appear rude,’ he said courteously. ‘I felt a 
sudden need to go fast, to try and forget, if it were possible.’ 

‘To forget what you have lost?’ Carina asked. 

1 suppose so,’ he said. ‘That, and many other things. But 
you know as well as I do that forgetfulness of anything 
which directly concerns one’s life is impossible; in fact, the 
penalty one pays for one’s crimes is that one always remem¬ 
bers.’ 

He sounded so unhappy that somehow, although she 
despised him, Carina’s heart was touched. 
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‘Why don’t you give up gambling?’ she asked. ‘Send your 
guests away. None of them can bring you any good.’ 

‘Do you suppose I don’t know that?* 

The question was sharp, so that she looked up in surprise. 

‘I may be a fool,’ he went on roughly, ‘but I am not a 
blind fool. Do you imagine that I do not know them for 
what they are—-Sir Percy Rockley and his friends? They 
fawn on him for what they can get out of him.’ 

‘Then, why, why?’ Carina asked. ‘You have so many other 
things.’ 

‘Have I?’ 

She saw the weary, cynical twist of his lips and realised 
there were undertones to this conversation that she did not 
understand. 

She was silent, wondering what else she could say. Sud¬ 
denly he lifted up his hand and pointed to where, in the 
vale, there stood a house. 

It was very beautiful. Georgian, with white pillars sup¬ 
porting a high portico, and long gracious windows looking 
down on a wonderful sweep of terraces, lawns and gardens. 

‘What a lovely place!’ Carina exclaimed. ‘Whom does it 
belong to?’ 

‘It belongs to me,’ Lord Lynche said. ‘It is my home, the 
house where I would have lived if ...’ 

He stopped suddenly, and Carina understood. 

He had come into the title on his brother’s death, and so 
the Castle was now his home ; the big, awe-inspiring tradition- 
bound Castle with his* mother controlling everything in it, 
instead of this graceful, gentle house where he might have 
found peace. 

Without saying a word, Lord Lynche led the way down 
a small incline on to the broad drive which led to the house. 

As they drew nearer, Carina could see that the shutters 
were closed behind the glittering panes of glass. Already 
there were signs of neglect in the ivy growing up the terrace, 
the paint peeling from the front door, and the weeds growing 
luxuriantly in the garden. 

Carina said nothing until they stopped directly outside 
the house. She looked up at the white pillars and then from 
the house across the undulating fields to where, in the far 
distance, she could see the rounded silhouette of the Malvern 
Hills. 

‘It is lovely,’ she said, almost to herself. 
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‘Yes,’ he answered passionately. 4 Lovely—and no one 
shall ever live here. It shall fall to the ground, it shall rot! 
It is mine, and no one else shall have it, not if I have to pull 
it down brick by brick.’ 

She looked at him and saw that he was very tense and 
that his hands were clenched over the reins. She knew by 
the pain in his voice what had happened, without his having 
to tell her. 

‘How much did you lose?* she asked. 

‘Everything,’ he answered. ‘Yes, everything!’ 

‘To Sir Percy Rockley?’ 

There was really no need to ask the question, but some¬ 
how she had to be sure. 

He nodded his reply. 

‘Who else?’ he enquired. 


8 

‘What do you mean, everything?’ Carina asked incredulously. 

For a moment Lord Lynche did not answer. 

She looked at him and thought she had never seen a man’s 
face so white beneath a superficial tan. 

Then, in a voice which seemed almost strangled, he an¬ 
swered. 

‘I cannot talk here. Let us go into the house.’ 

They dismounted, tying the horses’ bridles to an iron gate 
near some long grass which the animals bent their heads to 
crop greedily. 

Lord Lynche set Dipa down on the ground and he ran 
ahead of them, obviously delighted at the idea of what 
seemed to him yet another adventure. 

Taking a key from the place where it was hidden under¬ 
neath one of the window-ledges Lord Lynche inserted it in 
the keyhole. 

The door swung open, and to her surprise, Carina found 
herself looking at an exquisitely furnished hall, with a 
wrought-iron balustrade to the staircase curving up several 
floors to a domed roof. 

It was, with the exception of Claverly, the loveliest house 
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she had ever seen. For a moment she forgot Lord Lynche’s 
troubles, noting only the inlaid polished furniture, the gilt 
mirrors hanging on the walls, the marble-topped tables with 
their elegantly carved legs, and the blended colours of the 

Persian carpets. . . 

‘How lovely!’ she said, almost beneath her breath. 

Lord Lynche opened the door of a room, and led the way 
into the salon. It had long french windows overlooking the 
garden and park, and the ceiling was of raised plasterwork. 
The fireplace was of a delicately veined Italian marble. 

Carina thought that here was a room that any woman 
would love to sit in. Then, with a start, she remembered her 
duties and looked round for Dipa. 

He had disappeared, but they could hear his voice, high 
and excited in the distance as he romped through the empty 

house. , 

‘Leave him,’ Lord Lynche said. ‘He can come to no harm. 

They walked across the room to stand in front of a mirror 
carved with cupids and surmounted by a crown which Carina 
knew must have been made in the days of Charles II. 

‘It is all so beautiful!’ she exclaimed. Tf I were you, I 
should want to live here—not in the Castle.’ 

‘Do you suppose I don’t want that?’ Lord Lynche asked 
roughly. ‘I have told you that it was mine, but now . . . now 
I do not know to whom it belongs.* 

He was suffering so acutely that Carina could not but feel 
sorry for him. 

‘Won’t you tell me about it?’ she asked quietly but a little 
timidly, wondering if she was risking yet another rebuke. 

‘There is little to tell,’ he answered, ‘save that I was drunk 
and mad to stake the Castle and its grounds at the turn of a 
card.’ 

‘And you lost?’ Carina said. 

‘I lost,’ he echoed. ‘It seems incredible now that I should 
have been such a fool, and yet, at the time, it appeared 
almost a certainty that I could be the winner.’ 

‘And what were the stakes? ’ Carina asked. 

‘A hundred thousand pounds; his horses—they are the 
winning stud at Newmarket; and one or two other things I 
forget what. It was not that I wanted anything that he 
offered—but because he forced me into it, got me into a 
corner where I would have seemed yellow-hearted and a 
coward had I backed out at the last moment.’ 
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‘It sounds the sort of way Sir Percy would behave,’ Carina! 

remarked. . 

‘Nevertheless, I should have been man enough to refuse M 

him.’ I 

Lord Lynche walked up and down the soft carpet, his | 
hands clenched until the knuckles showed white. 

‘I was drunk, I tell you. I had been drinking all the even- ! 
ing, but I was not so drunk as not to realise what Percy was 1 
doing. He was pushing me, laughing at me, making the 1 
others back him up until it was just a duel between the two J 
of us. My God, why did I let him do it?’ 

Lord Lynche walked across to the window and leaned 1 
against it, his head on his arm in a gesture of utter despair, | 
Carina sat down on a chair by the fireplace. She felt a ft 
sense of helplessness, not knowing what to say or how to I 
comfort him. There was, indeed, nothing she could say. How I 
inadequate words were on an occasion like this! 

Lord Lynche swung round. j 

‘Can you tell me what I should say to my mother?’ he j| 
asked, and obviously expected no answer as he continued: 1 
‘because the Castle and the estate have been her whole life. I 
She has lived for it, worked for it, schemed for it—‘the 1 
heritage of the Lynches”. How sick I have been at times of 
hearing the very word, and yet now I am beginning to under- I 
stand that it is part of our blood.’ 

‘Have you nothing left?’ Carina asked. ‘Could you not V 
manage somehow to keep the Castle itself? ’ 

‘I do not know,’ Lord Lynche said helplessly. ‘I honestly 1 
do not know. I have sent for my lawyer. He will be able to 
tell me better than anyone what all this means.’ 

‘I am sorry,’ Carina said and, to her surprise, she meant J 
it. 

She was sorry to see what, in its way, was a great empire 1 
fall to someone like Sir Percy Rockley. As she said the words, | 
she knew that, for the first time, she was speaking to Lord j 
Lynche as an ordinary man—not as a tyrant she hated and 
despised because of his attitude to Dipa and his mother. j 
‘What is more, it is a debt of honour,’ Lord Lynche went 
on, almost as if he were speaking to himself. ‘That means it 
must be paid at once, and no doubt Percy will extract his 
pound of flesh. There will be no time to notify the tenants, 
no time to let the pensioners and the old retainers know 
that I can no longer support them.’ 
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‘Surely,’ Carina protested, ‘Sir Percy will...’ 

Lord Lynche held up his hand to stop her. 

•You have met Percy Rockley,’ and his voice was sarcastic 
and bitter, ‘can you imagine him making any concessions or 
showing any kindness of heart to me, or to anyone else?’ 

•I thought he was your friend,’ Carina said in a bewildered 

‘Friend!’ Lord Lynche repeated. ‘People like Percy have 
no friends. They have acquaintances; and they are all fools 
like me who think he is amusing because he helps to pass an 
idle hour.’ 

‘Is that why you had him here?’ Carina asked. 

‘I had him because he helped me to forget,’ Lord Lynche 

SJ There was silence and Carina wondered what it was that 
he had to forget. Was it Chi-Yun, the dancing girl he had 
once loved so passionately? Or were there other and far 
more sinister things from which he had sought oblivion by 
drinking, gambling and keeping company with rakes and 

libertines? «.. 

Lord Lynche was striding up and down the carpet, talking 
half to himself and half to Carina. She realised that the pain 
he was enduring was almost unbearable. 

‘Perhaps, too, I brought them here to infuriate my 
mother,’ Lord Lynche was saying. ‘She has always despised 
me. She has always told me that I am spineless and a fool. 
Well, now I have proved her right.’ 

‘I am sure she did not mean those unkind things,’ Carina 
protested, thinking it was too bad that at this moment of 
tragedy he should feel that even his own flesh and blood 
were against him. 

‘No, she never cared for me,’ he replied. ‘She loved my 
brother to the point of distraction. I was always unwanted. 
That is why I dreamed of being able to get away, to have a 
life of my own, unshadowed by the Castle and all it has 

meant to the Lynches.’ . 

Carina could hear from the note of resignation in his 
voice that his dream had died; and because, despite herself, 
she was now really sorry for him, she rose to her feet, and 
crossing the room put her hand on his arm. 

‘Can’t you fight?’ she asked. ‘Isn’t there anything you can 

do?’ 

He looked down at her, his eyes dark with pain. 
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‘Don’t you suppose I have been asking myself that aQff 
night?’ he said, ‘Oh, Percy played the part of the gentleman® 
admirably. “You will have an opportunity of getting your I 
revenge tomorrow,” he said as he left the table. You will 1 
remember I am not leaving until Thursday.” * 

Lord Lynche’s face was suddenly contorted. 

‘Damn him!’ he shouted, and his voice echoed round the! 
room. ‘Damn him! With the smile on his face and the con, I 
descension in his voice! He knew he had sucked me dryl Hel 
knows, if we play tonight, which undoubtedly he will suggest, I 
that I have nothing to play with except a few sovereigns in J 
my pocket.’ 

‘I am sorry,* Carina said again quietly. 

‘This . . . this is what I mind losing more than anything/ 4 
Lord Lynche said, looking round the room. ‘The furniturel 
belonged to my grandmother. She collected most of it when! 
she was in France. She left it to me in her Will—it neverl 
belonged to my brother or my mother. It is mine! ’ 

‘Then perhaps . . Carina began, a sudden hope in the 1 
expression on her face. 

But Lord Lynche realised what she was about to say and i 
shook his head. 

*We have lost it all,’ he said. ‘The land which we own for 
as far as you can see on either side of the Castle, the land 1 
for which my forbears fought and died, and which I have 
thrown away in a drunken moment.’ 

‘Do not torture yourself,’ Carina said. ‘No good can come 
of it. What is done, is done. You have got to look forward 
to the future.’ 

‘It is so easy to say! ’ Lord Lynche cried angrily. 

‘No, it is not easy—not even to say it,’ Carina said. ‘I load 
to do the same thing. I know how hard it is.’ 

‘You?’ . j 

She realised that for the moment she had distracted his 
attention from himself. # i 

‘Yes,’ she answered. ‘I had my whole life and everything 
that belonged to me crumble away, so that I have been left 
completely alone and with nothing. At one time I thought 
that I should die. But then I knew that I had to go on living, 
and that therefore I must make the best of it.’ 

‘You are brave,’ he said gently. ‘Far braver than 1/ 

‘No, you will be brave, too, once you have got over the 
shock. At first, everything seems overwhelming, dark and 
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hopeless; and then, somehow inexplicably, there comes a 

little light.’ . 

He stood very still, looking at her. 

‘Thank you,’ he said quietly. 

Carina looked up to meet his eyes, and it seemed to her 
that, in that moment, something strange and almost mag¬ 
netic passed between them. 

She thought that she gave him strength, and some of the 
agony went from his face. She felt unexpectedly her whole 
being go out to help him. She felt she lifted him up and 
turned his face towards the stars. 

It was so intense, so strong, the link that joined them, that 
Carina felt herself tremble. 

Then Dipa’s voice broke the spell. 

‘Missie, Missie,’ he was calling her, and Carina turned 
towards the door. 

The small boy came bursting into the room, his little feet 
clattering noisily over the parquet and the soft, muted blues 
and pinks of the carpet. 

He seized Carina by the hand. 

‘Come and see, come and see!* he said excitedly. ‘Pussy 
cats, lots and lots of pussy cats!’ 

‘Yes, I will come and see them,’ Carina said. 

But already Dipa had turned and run off again, obviously 
delighted with his find, and having no patience to wait for 
her or for anyone else. 

Carina turned back towards Lord Lynche, but the mo¬ 
ment of closeness had gone. Now he was scowling, dark and 
rather awe-inspiring, out of the window again. 

‘Perhaps we had best return,’ Carina faltered. 

Lord Lynche looked at her and then, almost irritably, 
replied: 

‘No! I cannot face it, not at the moment. Go, if you wish, 
but I shall stay here.’ 

Carina glanced at him, wondering how she would get 
Dipa back to the Castle. He could not be expected to sit 
in front of her on the horse. She decided to compromise so 
as not to trouble him. 

‘I will go and see what Dipa is up to,’ she said quietly, and 
slipped away from the room, leaving Lord Lynche alone. 

She had some difficulty in finding the small boy. Every 
room that she looked into was empty—the library, the 
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morning-room, the big dining-room with its exquisite Chip¬ 
pendale chairs and polished table. 9L 

And then, at length, she found him in the rafter-ceilinged 
kitchen, crouched on the floor beneath the table, bending 
over a basket in which lay a cat with six tiny newborn kittens. 

‘Pussies, lots and lots of pussies,’ he said, as Carina stooped 
down to stroke the mother cat. 

There was a bowl of milk beside the basket and Carina 
knew that someone must be looking after the cat—the same 
person, she guessed, who kept the house dusted so that it 
looked like a Sleeping Beauty’s palace, ready for reoccupation 
at any moment. 

The copper saucepans on the chimney-shelf and hanging 
from the wall were bright; the heavy table had been scrubbed 
white, and the stove black-leaded by careful hands. 

And yet, it was all so quiet and empty. Carina longed to 
see it filled with the bustle and noise of cooks and scullery- 
maids, the oven doors opening to show the newly rising 
bread, the trays waiting with delicious food to be carried 
through to the dining-room. 

And to think that Sir Percy would have all this, as well as 
the Castle! 

Carina felt her heart contract at the horror of it. And now, 
because she felt urgently she must help Lord Lynche and 
be with him, she left Dipa in the kitchen and went back to 


the salon 

Lord Lynche was standing with his arms leaning against 
the marble mantelpiece, staring into the empty grate. 

‘I thought you had gone,’ he said. 

‘No,’ Carina answered. ‘I did not like to leave you.* 

His lips curved in a cynical smile. 

‘Were you afraid that I might blow my brains out?’ he 
asked. ‘I assure you I have not got the courage for that.’ 

‘I was wondering,’ Carina said, ‘whether you had eaten 


any breakfast?’ 

‘You do not suppose I could eat?’ Lord Lynche said, in 
what was almost a hostile manner. 

‘I think that is what you should do,’ Carina answered. 
‘My mother used to say that things are never quite so bad 
after one has had a meal. Surely there is someone here who 
could cook us something?’ 

Lord Lynche shook his head. 
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‘The farmer’s wife comes in every day,’ he said, ‘but she 
lives nearly a mile across the fields.’ 

‘Very well,* Carina said, undaunted, ‘let us find something 
for ourselves. Isn’t there a hen outside which would lay 
something as ordinary as an egg?’ 

‘Damn you!’ he said. ‘I suppose you are ordering me to 
go out and find one.’ 

‘Why not?’ Carina enquired. ‘You are not going to do any 
good by staying here and being miserable.’ 

He walked slowly and despondently ahead of her across 
the hall. Then he stopped and looked up at the staircase. 

‘My great-grandfather ordered the Brothers Adam to 
build this house,* he said. ‘He wanted it for his wife, when she 
should become a widow. When it was finished, Robert 
Adam said it was the happiest house he had ever built; every¬ 
thing had gone right; everything had been completed on time 
without trouble or disagreements. I wonder what he would 
say at this moment?’ 

‘Let us answer that question after breakfast,’ Carina said. 

She thought Lord Lynche was going to say something 
fierce; but instead, he bit back the words and let her walk 
ahead into the kitchen, where Dipa was still sitting under 
the table. 

‘Having made the suggestion of something to eat,’ Carina 
said, ‘I am wondering now if it was not a very foolish thought. 
What is there likely to be here in an empty house?’ 

She crossed the kitchen as she spoke and opened the door 
of the larder. It was low and cool with its flagged floor and 
long slate-topped shelves jutting out from the whitewashed 
walls. 

Carina stared at them, thinking she was dreaming, and 
then she gave a cry of sheer astonishment. 

‘Look what we have here! ’ 

Her voice drew Lord Lynche across the kitchen to stare 
over her shoulder through the open door. 

There was every reason for her to be surprised, for on the 
shelves were great baskets of eggs, a dozen pats of butter, 
and flat bowls filled with milk which had already turned to 
cream. 

‘Am I dreaming, or are they really there?’ Carina asked. 

Just for a second Lord Lynche forgot his misery, and then 
a smile came to his lips. 

‘It does appear as if you have rubbed Aladdin’s lamp,’ he 
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said. ‘But actually I remember now Mrs. Hobman asked me 
if she could use the larder during the week to store the pro- 1 
duce that she takes to market on Saturdays. I believe that I 
am building her a new larder at the farm and it is not yet 
finished.’ 

‘I am glad of that,’ Carina said, and started to raid the 
larder. 

She put some eggs, butter and milk on the kitchen table 
and then took off her riding-hat and the coat of her habit. 

As she rolled up the sleeves of her blouse, she realised that 
Lord Lynche was watching her and felt herself flush under 
the scrutiny of his eyes. 

‘I am sorry,’ she murmured almost apologetically, ‘but it 
is easier to cook without a coat.’ 

‘I was thinking how practical you are,’ he said. ‘Most 
women I know would not have the slightest idea how to boil 
a kettle of water, let alone make a meal of any sort.’ 

4 I was brought up in the country,’ Carina answered. 4 My 
mother never allowed me to be just a fine lady, sitting in the 
drawing-room all day and doing nothing more strenuous 
than writing a letter.’ 

‘That was right,’ Lord Lynche said. 

4 I am prepared to accept the compliment,’ Carina an¬ 
swered, breaking the eggs into a bowl. ‘It is something I am 
proud of because my mother taught me.’ 

‘Who are you?’ he asked unexpectedly, and watched the 
abrupt way in which she turned from the table towards the 


stove. 

4 We have been talking so much,’ she replied; ‘do you 
realise that we have not yet laid the fire. Will you and Dipa 
see if you can find some sticks? This is such a magical place 
that I am sure there will be some in the wood-shed outside.* 

Immediately Lord Lynche went from the kitchen, but not 
before Carina had noticed that he did not call Dipa or sug¬ 
gest that the little boy went with him. 

Carina found some old newspapers in the cupboard under 
the stairs and there was also some kindling wood amongst 
them, so that by the time Lord Lynche came back, she had 
already lit the fire. 

Lord Lynche brought her coal in an ancient, rather bat¬ 
tered scuttle. Carina thought, with a little smile, that she dare 
not show that she knew this was certainly the first time he 
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had ever carried anything into a kitchen—or, she suspected, 
had been in one. 

It took some time to get the fire hot enough to cook the 
e g g s, and when, finally, she took them straight from the 
saucepan on to the plates she was relieved to see that Lord 
Lynche seemed calmer. 

There was only milk to drink, but she knew by the colour 
of his face and the expression in his eyes that the horror of 
what had happened the night before was not quite so intense 
as it had been. 

Dipa made conversation while they ate almost impossible 
because he was chattering all the time with a full mouth 
about the kittens, asking plaintively if he could have one of 
his very own. 

‘Not yet,’ Carina replied. ‘They are not old enough to 
leave their mother. They would be unhappy and die without 
her, and you would not like that, would you?’ 

It was hard to make Dipa understand, but having told him 
that they would come back the next day to see the cats 
again, he finally condescended to eat a little and drink the 
milk—although his one idea was to give it all to the cat. 

Carina glanced at her watch as they finished. 

‘Do you realise that it is nearly noon?’ she asked. ‘They 
will be missing you at the Castle.’ 

Lord Lynche pushed his plate away from him and put 
his hands, palm downwards, on the table. 

‘What am I to say to my mother?’ he asked. ‘If I tell her 
the truth, it will kill her.’ 

‘Perhaps she is stronger than we think,’ Carina said a little 
helplessly. 

‘No, it will not kill her,’ Lord Lynche said, as if he had 
not heard her and was following his own train of thought, 
*. . . but I think she will kill me. How will she be able to face 
moving away from the Castle, going somewhere strange and 
being poor? She has always had everything. Do you realise 
what it will mean to her to have to give up her comfort, her 
servants—in fact the whole kingdom that she has ruled over 
so effectively for over half a century?’ 

‘I think that, instead of worrying about all these things,’ 
Carina said, ‘we should go back now. You have got to face 
her—you have got to tell her.’ 

‘No, I am not going to do that,’ Lord Lynche said sudden¬ 
ly. ‘I am going to wait until I have seen my lawyer. I am 
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going to hope, against all hope, that there is something left 
—some property not accounted for.* 

‘What time is he likely to arrive?* Carina asked. 

‘I do not see how he can be here before dinner if then/ 
Lord Lynche answered. ‘But in the meantime I have got to- 
behave as a gentleman should—keeping a stiff upper lip, preJ 
tending to those people who call themselves my friends that f 
it does not matter. My God, if they only knew!* 

‘Is that why you asked Dipa and me to come with you th, 
morning?’ Carina asked. ‘Because in front of us you do nc 
have to pretend, and we are the only people in the Castlel 
who do not come under the heading of being called you* 1 
friends?’ 

She spoke without bitterness, and he looked at her 

sombrely. , I 

‘You are clever,’ he answered. ‘That is exactly why I did 
ask you. I had to tell someone what had happened, and 
there was no one else.’ 

‘I hope we have behaved adequately,’ Carina said, and now 
there was a little edge of irony in her voice. 

‘I did not mean that,’ Lord Lynche said quickly. ‘You 
know I did not mean it. You have been amazingly kind. 

I could not have believed that anyone could be so under-1 
standing. You might have jeered and laughed at me and 
told me it was my own fault, which indeed it is. You might 
have got your revenge for the way I have treated you, but 


instead you have been . ..’ 

He put out his hand towards her. 

\ . . how shall I say it—an angel of mercy?’ 

‘No/ she answered, ‘just a good housekeeper. And now, 
like a good housekeeper, I intend to wash up the things we 

have used.* J 

‘Oh, there is no need to do that,’ Lord Lynche said. T will, 
leave a note for Mrs. Hobman, telling her that we have use! 
the kitchen and taken some of her market wares— otherwise 
she might think thieves have broken in.’ 

He took a card from his pocket and scribbled on it. Thenj 
he put it down on the table and laid a golden sovereign on' 
top. 

He saw Carina look at it and said: 

‘That will placate any grumbles she may have about extra 
work.* 
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Carina picked up her hat and coat and coaxed Dipa away 
from the cat and her kittens. 

yVs they moved towards the door. Lord Lynche looked 
around the kitchen and said: 

‘It’s funny, I do not think I ever realised how comfortable 
and indeed, how comforting a kitchen can be.’ 

«l’ do not suppose you have ever been in one before,’ 

Carina said. 

‘That is where you are wrong,’ he replied. ‘I used to come 
here as a child to see my grandmother. The cook always 
made me special gingerbread children, with currants for 

C *‘Oh, I had those, too,’ Carina said with a little smile. ‘We 
must ask your chef to make some for Dipa.’ 

Even as she spoke, she realised that the chef would no 
longer be at Lynche Castle and there would be no ginger¬ 
bread children for Dipa. 

She knew that the same thoughts had crossed Lord 
Lynche’s mind and she felt annoyed with herself for having 
been so tactless. 

Impulsively, without thinking, she put out her hand and 
laid it on his arm. 

‘Do not be so unhappy,’ she said. ‘I feel somehow that 
something will happen to make it all right, and things will 
not be as bad as you think.’ 

He put his hand over hers, and she felt the hard strength 
of his fingers. 

‘Whatever happens,’ he said, and there was a tone in his 
voice she had not heard before, T shall never forget how 
kind you have been to me.’ 

Again it seemed to Carina there was that strange link 
between them, a magnetism she could feel pulsating from 
his fingers to hers. 

And then, because she was shy and embarrassed at having 
touched him, she drew her hand away and hurried along 
the passage, forcing herself to listen to what Dipa was saying 
and to answer him coherently. 

They rode back to the Castle almost in silence. 

It seemed to Carina that they were leaving behind an 
enchantment of peace and happiness and going forward into 
the tumult and terror of battle. 

The sun was shining, but the Castle looked grey and cheer- 
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less. There was no wind, and the flag on the turret hung 
and lifeless., 

Carina remembered the night she had arrived and h( 
the shuttered windows had given her no welcome and seei 
to repel her. 

Now it seemed to her that the Castle stood there defiant, 
almost as if it hated the encroaching beauty around it. 

She felt herself shiver as they entered the hall. 

Newman took Lord Lynche’s hat, whip and gloves. Then 
as Carina turned towards the stairs, Lord Lynche gave her 
a small bow. 

‘Thank you, Miss Warner,’ he said. 

There was none of the warmth in his voice with which he 
had thanked her in the kitchen. Carina felt as if they had 
slipped back into their correct roles, and now she was only 
the governess whose place was upstairs. 

‘Will you be down for luncheon, Miss?’ 

Newman’s voice arrested her as she put her foot on the 
stairs. 

‘No ... no thank you,’ Carina answered. ‘We have already 
had something to eat. The Prince and I will require nothing 
more.’ 

She hurried Dipa upstairs and put him into his bed to 
lie down. 

He was sleepy, but his thoughts were full of his ride that 
morning, and he talked long and ramblingly about horses 
and pussy cats. Almost sharply, Carina told him to go to 
sleep, and then there was silence. 

After she had changed her clothes, Carina went into the 
nursery and stood looking out on to the path below. 

It seemed almost incredible that only an hour ago she had 
been galloping across the grass, feeling the breeze on her 
face and the joy of a perfectly trained horse beneath her. J 

Then, with a stab in her heart, she realised it would never 
happen again. The horses would go with everything else. And 
soon they would be moving out—but where—where could 
they go? 

She felt lonely and isolated up in the nursery. It was liku 
standing in the cold outside a theatre and being unable to 
see or hear any of the performance taking place. 

She could imagine the agitation downstairs. And yet shj 
knew Lord Lynche would not betray his feelings, but woul< 
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ear a quiet, considerate host, not allowing himself to 
chow in any way his hatred of Sir Percy. 

‘But underneath it all, I know how he is suffering,’ Carina 

th And^quite suddenly her pity and her compassion swept 
over her so intensely that she felt she must go to him and 
stand by his side. 

She shut her eyes and she could see him looking down at 
her see him staring at her; and she remembered the extra¬ 
ordinary feeling, almost of magnetism, that had seemed to 
nass between them. 

V With a little shake of her head she forced her thoughts 
away from what had taken place that morning. 

She walked to the door of the bedroom. 

Dipa was breathing quietly, his small, dark head dug into 
the softness of the white pillow. 

‘I must do something,’ Carina thought wildly. ‘I cannot 
think, I must not think.’ 

She glanced at the time. The gentlemen would still be in 
the dining-room. They seldom finished before three. 

She decided to get a book to read—any book, as long as 
it kept her thoughts from wandering into channels which she 
felt she must forbid them. 

She would not go to the library—that was too redolent 
with the memories of Sir Percy; but she had noticed a small 
room next to the morning-room which she guessed must 
have been a study at one time. There were books there in a 
big Chippendale glass-fronted bookcase. She was sure no one 
would mind if she borrowed one. 

She glanced at Dipa, and tiptoed across the nursery, shut¬ 
ting the door behind her. 

As she went downstairs, she decided to avoid the grand 
staircase at all costs and find her way to the study by one of 
the other staircases. 

She turned away from the Dowager’s room and then, 
inevitably, lost her way in the labyrinth of passages and found 
herself once more in the Tudor Wing. 

‘I really am an idiot,’ Carina told herself, exasperated at 
her inability to find her way. 

She stood irresolutely at the top of the oak-panelled stair¬ 
case. Should she go down it, or should she go back and make 
herself be more sensible? 
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4 I always seem to be thinking of something else, 5 sj^ 
thought. That is what the real trouble is.’ 

She looked down the staircase. 

The sunshine was coming through one of the small 
diamond-paned windows, and although it cast a irellised 
shadow on the stairs, there was certainly no sign of a ghost. 

‘I just do not believe in ghosts,’ Carina told herself. 
really must have been imagining things that first day.’ 

Even as she decided to wend her way back, somethin 
happened which made her catch her breath and stand rigi<^ 
as if she had been turned to stone. 

A man appeared through the wall—literally through the 
wall—and started to run hurriedly up the stairs towards her. 

4 He is there—he is really there!* Carina told herself in a 
kind of panic. 

And then the man, who was wearing the same striped 
waistcoat that she had seen him in before, looked up and 
saw her. His expression was contorted with a kind of terror, 
and his eyes stared. 

Carina wanted to turn and run away in sheer fright, but 
her feet were rooted to the ground and she could not move. 

Then he spoke, and she knew he was no ghost. 

‘Here! Here—come quick!* he said. 4 I think Tve killed 
him!’ 


9 

Carina stared in absolute amazement at the man. He was 
shaking all over, his face very pale save for a livid spot on 
his cheekbone. 

4 Come, come quickly!’ he cried. 

She thought he hardly realised to whom he was speaking;; | 
he was just aware that she was another human being to help 
him in his distress. 

Without waiting for her reply, he turned and ran down 
the stairs. 

Carina saw there was a gap in the panelling at a spot half¬ 
way down the flight of stairs. A secret door had swung in¬ 
wards, into this the valet plunged and she followed after him* 
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Instinctively she pushed the open panel back behind her, 
heard it click into place, and then she followed the man 
down a long flight of narrow, twisting stairs. 

It was practically dark, save for a light ahead. There was 
a banister and she clung to it, realising that each step of the 
stairs was thickly carpeted so that their footsteps made no 

sound. 

The man disappeared out of sight, and a moment later 
Carina found herself in the strangest room she had ever seen. 

It was small and an unusual shape; and at the first quick 
glance she guessed that it was a priest’s hole built underneath 
the stairs and between two other rooms so that there was no 
possibility of its being discovered. 

But Carina had little time to look around her. 

The valet was kneeling by the figure of a man stretched 
on the floor, and as Carina approached he turned his white 
face and muttered in tones of anguish: 

‘I know he be dead ... I didn’t mean to do him in. I tried 
to push him away and he tumbled over.’ 

‘Let me look,’ Carina said quietly. 

The valet scrambled to his feet to let her pass, and she 
saw that the man who was lying on the floor had blood 
pouring from his forehead. He had white hair and his face 
was red and blotched. 

As she looked at him, Carina was aware of the pungent 
smell of spirits which pervaded not only the room but the 
staircase, and which she had subconsciously noticed while 
she was making the descent. 

Now she knew it for what it was—brandy. 

‘Get me some towels and some warm water as quickly as 
you can,’ Carina said over her shoulder. 

‘He be dead ... I know he be dead,’ the valet muttered in 
a tone of hysteria which made Carina say sharply: 

‘Do as you are told! * 

And he went off automatically. 

Then she put out her hand and touched the wounded 
man’s hands, his forehead where it was free of blood, and 
lastly, his heart. 

He was alive, there was no doubt of that—the heartbeat 
was steady; but he had been knocked unconscious by falling 
heavily and no doubt drunkenly against the edge of the 
table. 

With difficulty, because he was a heavy man, Carina turned 
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him on his back. A moment later the valet, whimpering wii 
fright and contrition, put a china bowl and a clean l 
towel beside her. 

Preoccupied as she was with staunching the blood from 
the deep cut on the man’s forehead, Carina could not help 
noticing that the linen towel bore the entwined ‘L* sun 
mounted by a coronet which decorated the towels she had 
used in her bedroom since she arrived at the Castle. 

She was thankful to see that the cut was not as deep as 
she had at first feared. It was a nasty, jagged wound, but 
it would heal. 

She raised her face to look at the frightened valet and said 
soothingly: 

4 Your master will live. He is only unconscious. Will you 
get me some clean linen handkerchiefs and I will bind up 
his head?* 

4 God be thanked!’ 

There was no mistaking the fervent relief in the man’i 
voice or the sincerity of his tone. 

He darted away to get the handkerchiefs, and having made 
a pad of one, Carina managed to bind it in place without too 
much difficulty. 

‘What happened?’ she asked, as she tied a knot above the 
man’s left ear. 

‘He hit me,’ the valet said. ‘He didn’t mean it—he often 
does it when he be in his cups. The pain made me a bit mad 
for the moment. I gave him a shove and he tumbled over. 
When I saw him a-bleeding, I thought he was a goner.’ 

Carina glanced up at the mark on the man’s cheekbone 
which she could see quite clearly would be a livid bruise the 
following day. 

She knew he was speaking the truth, and she looked down 
to the stout body of the man lying on the floor and wondered 
how he could be such a bully as to hit someone so much 
smaller than himself. 

‘Shall we get him on to his bed?’ the valet asked timidly. 

Carina glanced to the far end of the room where there 
were two openings, both of which she could see led into 
small, confined bedrooms. 

Where they were, she thought, must have been often used 
for celebrating the Mass when the priests were in hiding, 
and the other rooms would have been sleeping-chambers. 
Perhaps in Cromwellian times there would have been more 
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than one priest finding sanctuary in a large castle like this. 

She considered that it would be impossible for the valet 
a nd herself to carry such a very big man across the room and 
into the bedchamber. 

‘I think we had better leave him as he is,’ Carina said. 
4 Put a pillow under his head and cover him with a blanket. 
He may feel weak later from loss of blood.’ 

The valet brought a pillow and very gently they raised 
the man’s bandaged head. As if the softness of the pillow 
and the warmth of the blanket they put over him roused 
him a little, he grunted, gave a deep snore and seemed to 
settle himself more comfortably. 

‘He be alive! He be really alive!’ the valet ejaculated as 
if, previously, he had not believed Carina. 

‘He will be quite all right,’ Carina said. ‘But in future do 
not let him drink so much.* 

As she spoke she looked at a half-empty bottle of brandy 
on the table. 

The valet shrugged his shoulders. 

‘What else be there for him to do?’ he asked. Tie can’t 
live long.’ 

‘How do you know?’ Carina asked. 

As if for the first time he realised she was a stranger and 
someone who was asking questions, the valet stared at 
her, and with hostility in his voice, asked: 

‘Who are you? I ought not to have asked you in here.’ 

He looked towards the stairs, and suddenly he was cringing 
before her. 

‘Don’t tell anybody,* he pleaded. ‘If Her Ladyship found 
out, I’d lose me job. You have been a help to me—I’m not 
saying you haven’t—but don’t tell anyone where you’ve 
been or what you’ve seen. Promise?’ 

‘I think a doctor should see that man’s wound—I am not 
certain it does not need a stitch in it,’ Carina replied. 

‘Now see here,’ the valet said nervously, ‘I’ll attend to him 
as I’ve always done. I lost me head, but he’ll be orl right 
now. He’s fond of me, he is, really, and we get along fine.’ 

‘If you get on so well,’ Carina said, ‘why was he hitting 
you?’ 

‘He can’t help it. I’m telling you,’ the valet replied almost 
truculently. ‘He loses his temper at times, it just comes over 
him, and then he just doesn’t know what he’s a-doing . . 

He looked down at the man on the floor. 
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*• • • He doesn’t always know his own strength, either’ h*l 
added ruefully. 

That is going to be a nasty bruise on your face,’ CarinJ 
said quietly. 

‘Now, don’t you worrit about me,’ the valet retorted. ‘I’m - 
orl right, I tell you—and so is His Nibs, so long as I’m here 
to look after him. But mum’s the word. You’re a lady—y ou 
wouldn’t break your word of honour, would you?’ 

‘No,’ Carina answered. ‘Not if I gave it to you.’ 

‘Give it to me then. Come on, be a sport,’ the valet pleaded 
again. ‘It ain’t none of your business, and you knows it.* 

‘If he gets worse, will you promise to ask somebody to 
send for a doctor?’ Carina enquired. 

‘I’ll swear on my dead mother’s head, if you give me your 
promise not to breathe a word of this to no one,’ the valet * 
bargained. 

Carina smiled, she could not help it. 

‘Very well,’ she said. ‘I promise. But if he runs a fever or 
does not wake up in an hour or so, you must get in touch jj 
with someone who is responsible for him.’ 

The valet put out his hand. 

‘I knew you were a sport,’ he smiled. ‘I trust you, mind. 
Some women you can’t trust further than you can see ’em,’ I 
but you’re a lady—I knew it as soon as I clapped me peepers t 
on you.’ 

‘I am only a governess, as it happens,’ Carina said with a 
little smile. 

‘A governess—you don’t say!* the valet exclaimed. ‘Weil, 

I dare say you’ve had to keep secrets for them you looks I 
after. That’s what I’ve got to do—and I’ve got to see that 
nobody else blabs on them either.’ 

Carina was longing to ask what the secret was, but she 
knew that she could not stoop to questioning another per¬ 
son’s servant about his master’s private affairs. 

She gave the man on the floor a searching glance. 

His face was puffy with drink and there were great pouches 
under his eyes. His hair—and there was not very much of it 

was completely white and stuck out from his head as if it 
had been cut by an inexperienced hand. His clothes, which 
were expensive, were shabby and stained with food and 
drink. 

And now you had best be getting upstairs,’ the valet said. 
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‘We don’t want some Nosy-Parker to start a-missing you 
and wondering where you’ve got to.’ 

‘No one will do that,’ Carina replied reassuringly. 4 And 
if they do, I have already promised you that I will not say 
where I have been.’ y 

She turned towards the stairs and climbed up a narrow 
twisting staircase which must have been built four hundred 
years earlier. 

She wondered what stories it could tell—what fears and 
hopes people must have had who had crept here to perhaps 
save themselves from death, or worse, as they lay concealed 
behind the secret panel. 

She reached the top of the staircase and stood aside as the 
valet pushed past her to open the door in the panelling. 

She knew he was watching her face, and deliberately she 
turned away from his scrutiny and said lightly: 

4 I think your patient will be quite all right now.’ 

‘I’m real grateful to you, that I am,’ the valet said warmly. 

He stood for a moment not moving in the darkness, and 
Carina knew he was listening. Very cautiously he opened 
the door a few inches, peeped through it, and then threw it 
open wider. 

‘Bye, bye,’ he whispered, ‘and remember, you’ve never 
been here.’ 

‘I have given you my promise,’ Carina answered. ‘Good 
luck!’ 

‘I’ll need it,* he replied, still in a very low whisper. 

Carina stepped on to the stairs and the panel was back in 
its place. 

It was impossible to see where it had been. The elaborate 
fold and flowers of the carved panelling defied any scrutiny 
however experienced, to detect a hinge or the outline of a’ 
door. 

She stood for a moment looking at it, and as she did so 
something attracted her attention below. 

She looked downstairs and thought she had a glimpse of 
a man. He was little more than a movement, a shadow which 
seemed to scuttle out of sight. Yet although she could not 
be sure, Carina was almost certain she had seen him before. 

And then, because she was afraid of the secret she had 
stumbled upon, she ran upstairs and found her way back to 
the nurseries again. 

She had forgotten now what she had been about to do- 
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she had forgotten everything except the strange secret she 9 
had encountered. 

Who could the man be? she wondered. 

His white hair proclaimed him as being elderly. It was 1 
difficult to see from his bloated features whether he resembled 
in any way Lord Lynche or the Dowager. 

She had given her word not to speak of it to anyone; but 
that did not prevent her speculating on the extraordinary - 
circumstances of a man hidden away in a priest hole. 

The room had been furnished in luxury. The rugs were 
expensive; the chairs were covered in red brocade; and there 
had been a bookcase in one corner containing leather-backed 
volumes such as one might have found in the library of the ^ 
Castle. The linen had been soft and crested, and the bowl in 
which the valet had brought the water had been of expensive 1 
china. 

It was someone of importance hidden there, Carina knew; 1 
and she wondered a little wistfully if she would ever learn fl 
who the prisoner was. 

Then a question sprang to her mind. 

What would happen to the man and his faithful valet if ' 
the Castle passed into the hands of Sir Percy—would they 
dare to stay on, hiding from the new owner of the Castle? 

Carina guessed that that would be impossible. The valet , 
must get his food from somewhere, and she remembered that £ 
he had been carrying a tray when she had first seen him and a 
thought him a ghost. 

He had come then from upstairs, and she guessed that 1 
Mrs. Barnstaple was in the secret. 

Carina sat down on a chair and tried to puzzle it out. 1 
The whole situation fascinated her and made her forget for 
a moment the other drama taking place in the Castle. 

But all too soon her thoughts returned to Lord Lynche. 

Would he have told his mother yet what had happened at 
cards? And what would the Dowager say? 

Carina could not help feeling sorry for her. She would 4 
have felt the same for any woman who had loved her home . 
and all that it meant, and who found it stolen from under \ 
her nose by someone as low and despicable as Sir Percy 
Rockley. 

She wondered if there was anything she could do to help. 
She knew what it was to experience the first moments of 
shock — that ghastly sinking feeling when one learns the 
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worst and realises there is nothing that can be done about it. 

She remembered so well what she had felt when they had 
to leave Claverly. She recalled going round in the morning 
to say good-bye to all the people on the estate whom she had 
known since she was a child. Each one was a true and valued 
friend of the family. They had wept bitterly; and she had 
wept too, forgetting that she was nearly seventeen. 

Her father had not been there. He had said later that he 
could not face it; that it was best never to see the house 
again rather than intensify the agony of saying good-bye. 

Carina had not really understood what had happened 
until she and her mother had rejoined him in London; and 
then he had been so upset when he spoke of it that her 
mother had forbidden the subject to be raised. 

‘It is done, my darling,’ she had said to Carina. ‘It is cruel 
that we have to leave something we hold so dear, but it is 
done, and we can do nothing about it. We must have courage 
—we have got to be brave. Remember always in life that 
courage counts more than anything else. It is only that 
which gives you strength to face the future.’ 

Carina had tried to remember her words a year later when 
her mother died and she was left alone with her father. 

She thought now how much Claverly had meant to her; 
and she found herself understanding the dark misery she had 
seen in Lord Lynche’s eyes, the torture she had heard in 
his voice. 

‘Why could I not have helped him more?’ she asked her¬ 
self. 

As they had sat in the kitchen in the house he loved, she 
remembered that it had seemed for a moment that the 
burden and the care had slipped from him. 

He had praised her cooking, and laughed with Dipa w f hen 
one of the kittens fell into the saucer of milk they had put 
for the mother cat. 

He had seemed young then. But unhappiness had enveloped 
him again almost like a mask and he had slipped away into 
a reserve and coldness which made him seem unapproachable. 

What was happening downstairs? 

Carina felt that she could hardly bear to be left out of it 
all. She walked towards the bell, wondering if she could ring 
it and ask for Mrs. Barnstaple and guess by the older 
woman’s voice if she knew anything. 

Then Carina told herself that she was behaving in an 
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undignified manner. It was not for her to pry into her em¬ 
ployer’s affairs. When she was told to pack her trunk would 
be soon enough for her to know what was happening. 

Dipa woke when the afternoon was well advanced; and 
because the sunshine of the morning had turned to ram, 
Carina decided not to take him out again. 

She tried to give him a few lessons, more as a distraction 
for herself than for any benefit to him, but he was bored and 
would not concentrate. 

Soon they were both sitting on the floor playing with the 
tin soldiers, making them march under the table and round 
the chair back into the box again. 

The evening passed slowly. It came and went, but there 
was no sign of anyone save the footman who had earned up 
their tea, the housemaid who came in to draw the blinds, 
and the youngest footman who brought up the oil-lamps. 

Carina ordered hot water for Dipa’s bath and although 
he protested she washed him well. Then she put him into his 
little night-shirt and lifted him into bed. 

‘A story—tell me a story,’ he pleaded. _ 

She told him one that was rather long and rambling because 
her mind kept slipping away on to other things, and before 
she got to the end—a happy ending because all good stories 
end that way—she found he was asleep. 

She tucked him in and opened his window a little more 

and took away the oil-lamp. 

Back in the nursery, Carina wondered how she was going 
to pass the rest of the evening with her curiosity still unsatis- 


She found herself listening for a footfall. She wondered, 
until she felt she must scream the question aloud, what was 
happening below? 

‘Why,’ she thought, ‘does he not need me now? What is 
happening? Oh God, what is happening? 

She found herself walking up and down the room, and 
then sternly disciplined herself to sit down at the table and 
sew a button on Dipa’s coat. 

At half past seven a footman appeared with her supper. 
He set it down on the table and she glanced at him quickly. 
Had he noticed anything untoward downstairs, and, if so, 
would he tell her about it? 

‘It is a nasty evening,’ she said conversationally. 
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‘Aye, ’tis still raining,’ he answered, with the strong accent 
0 f a country boy. 

‘It is a pity after such a nice morning,’ Carina continued. 

‘Ah well, th’ crops need rain,’ the boy replied. 

‘You come from the country?’ she asked unnecessarily. 

‘That’s right. I live down in th’ village. I’m only here 
temporary like because they were short-handed.’ 

He glanced down at the tray. 

‘Got everything you want?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, thank you,’ Carina replied. 

He went from the room, pulling the door noisily to behind 
him. 

Carina sighed. 

She was not hungry, and she knew she would feel sick if 
she tried to eat the boiled chicken and rice that she saw was 
set on her tray in a covered dish. But because she felt that 
the chef who had prepared the meal would be offended, she 
put some food on her plate. But she merely toyed with it and 
after drinking a glass of water, she went back to her sewing. 

It was only when it was finished and she could not find 
anything else to occupy her mind that she remembered she 
had gone downstairs to find a book. She wished now with all 
her heart that the valet had called her to the rescue after 
she had found one, and not before. 

‘If only I had something to read,’ she told herself. ‘Per¬ 
haps it would distract my brain from all this wondering and 
puzzling over other people’s affairs.’ 

But she knew this was wishful thinking. It was indeed 
most unlikely that anything would distract her at the moment. 

Finally, although it was still early, she took off her dress 
and put on a soft wool dressing-gown trimmed with lace. 

As there was nothing else to do, she would brush her hair 
as Nannie had always told her to do—one hundred strokes 
in the morning and the same at night. 

She took out the pins and let the golden tresses fall around 
her shoulders; and then because it was cold in the bedroom 
she went back into the day nursery and sat down in front of 
the fire. 

She brushed and brushed until electric sparks almost 
seemed to come from her hair, making it fly round her face. 

She rose to her feet to go back into her bedroom, but at 
that moment the door opened. 

She turned sharply and saw it was a manservant. She was 
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about to tell him that he should knock before entering when ! 
she saw that in his hand he carried a large silver wine cooler 1 
in which was resting a bottle of champagne. 

He walked across the room and with a bang set it down in , 
the centre of the table. 

As he turned his face towards her, she recognised the man ; 
she had seen when she had entered the house by the back 
door. She was certain she was not mistaken, for she was good 
at remembering a face. 

‘With Sir Percy’s compliments. Miss,’ the man said jauntily. \ 
‘And he’ll be up presently to help you drink it.’ 

His eye closed in a wink as he spoke. 

For a moment Carina’s breath was taken away by the 
sheer impertinence of it. But before she could find words in 
which to tell him to take the champagne away, the man 
said: 

‘I thought I recognised you when you passed me in the 
passage. Your name’s Claverly, isn’t it?* 

‘What do you mean? How do you know?’ Carina asked 
sharply. 

‘You gave me quite a start, you did,’ he answered. 

His tone was still familiar and yet in some curious way 
there was a touch of respect. 

‘As you came along I was certain I’d seen you somewhere 
before, and then when you had gone up the stairs, I remem¬ 
bered. “Lady Claverly,” I said to myself, “that’s who it is. 
Lady Claverly—or I’m a Dutchman.” * 

‘Why do you think I am Lady Claverly?’ Carina questioned. 

‘Because I’ve seen your portrait,’ he answered. ‘And a 
beautiful one it was, too. Couldn’t take me eyes off it, I 
don’t know why. Just seemed to get under me skin, if you 
know what I mean. Stood in front of it for hours on end, 
I did. And then, when I sees you in the flesh, it was like 
seeing a ghost. “Lady Claverly,” I says to myself, “not in a 
picture, but on her two feet! ” ’ 

‘But I am not Lady Claverly—she was my mother/ Carina 
said. ‘And where have you seen this portrait?’ 

‘At your home, of course — Claverly Court. Where else 
would I be likely to see it?’ the man enquired. 

‘You . . . were at Claverly Court?’ Carina asked wonder- 
ingly. 

And then, suddenly, her voice was almost strangled m her 
throat and she asked: 
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4 You are Sir Percy Rockley’s man—did you go to Claverly 
Court with him?’ 

‘That’s right. Went down to have a look at the place. 
Mice little estate. He took a real fancy to it, he did. “I think 
we’ll keep this, Jenkins,” he says. Quite a compliment, in a 
way—he very seldom keeps a place. Sells ’em at once.’ 

‘You mean . . Carina said, and her voice seemed to come 
from a long distance away, \ . . you mean Sir Percy Rockley 
took over Claverly from my father?* 

‘That’s right—that must have been it/ the manservant 
answered. ‘I thought at first when I saw you that you were 
your mother—the portrait was just like you. I’ve kept think¬ 
ing about it, I have—I don’t know why. Something about 
the way it was painted—her golden hair, just like yours— 
against the blue sky.’ 

‘So it was Sir Percy who won . . . who took Claverly from 
us,’ Carina said, almost beneath her breath. 

‘Of course, it was only one of the many places he has 
won,’ the manservant went on. ‘Amazing he is. No one like 
him! House after house; estate after estate. “What are you 
going to do with them all?” I asked him when first they 
started coming in. “I am going to sell them, Jenkins,” he 
answered, “in my own time and at my own price.’” 

The manservant paused. 

‘Clever—most gamblers don’t plan anything out. They 
just ask for the money!’ 

‘Sir Percy and Claverly ... I had no idea,’ Carina said in a 
whisper. 

‘Naturally, it’s always a bit of a shock when people find 
their homes have gone,’ the man continued. ‘But it’s luck 
—just luck. And I always says Sir Percy has the luck of the 
devil! * 

With an effort, Carina gripped hold of herself. 

‘Tell me,’ she said, \ . . tell me something I want to know.’ 

‘Ask away,’ the manservant smiled. ‘I’m pretty good with 
the answers. Sir Percy trusts me. “I’ll leave it to you, Jen¬ 
kins,” he says, “you’ll see to it.” And then it’s left in my 
hands to get things rolling.* 

‘What I want to know,’ Carina said, ‘is did ... Sir Percy 
win . . . another house recently—a house in London . , . 
Number eighty-nine Park Street?’ 

Jenkins leant against the table and scratched his head. 

‘Now, let me see,’ he said. ‘There was one in Portman 
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Square; a shop in Wardour Street; a house in Hamilton • 
Terrace. Yes—now that you come to mention it there was j 
one in Park Street. Eighty-nine, you say? I remember it. A 
big drawing-room with white panelling—is that right?’ 

‘Yes, that is right,’ Carina answered quietly. 

‘But, of course!’ Jenkins exclaimed. ‘Now it is all coming 
back to me. A bit of trouble, wasn’t there, with the owner? ' 
There, fool that I was, I never connected the two. Sir Hugo 
Claverly!—I don’t know why it never struck me when I 
heard about him. Well, I’m sorry, Miss, indeed I am.’ 

He looked embarrassed and scratched his head again. 

\ . . But that’s life, so to speak. One goes up, and the other 
goes down.’ 

He stopped, for Carina had sat down in a chair and, 
bending her head, had covered her face with her hands. 

He stood looking for a moment and then edged awkwardly 
towards the door. 

‘Sorry, Miss,’ he said again. ‘Keep your pecker up. What 
can’t be cured must be endured, as me old mother used to 
say.* 

He hesitated at the door, looked as if he was going to say 
something else, then changed his mind and went. 

For a moment Carina could hardly feel or think. She was 
very still. Her eyes were closed behind the shielding darkness 
of her fingers. 

At length she rose to her feet. 

The room was empty, save for the bottle of champagne 
which stood flamboyantly in the centre of the table. 

With a gesture of horror she turned away from it and put 
out her hand towards the bell-pull. 1 

She was about to pull it, but stopped, feeling that she 
could not possibly trust her voice to make explanations or 
even give an order for it to be removed. 

Instead, she turned and ran towards her bedroom, fighting 
the tears she knew at any moment would shake her like a 
tempest before the storm. 

She shut her bedroom door and felt for the key. Then, 
with trembling fingers, searched again. It could not be true! 

She crossed the room and picked up the oil-lamp and 
brought it to the door. 

The key was not in the lock; it was not on the floor—it 
had gone! 

Very slowly she put the oil-lamp down where she had 
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taken it from the table at the side of the bed. She stared at 
the door; and now the tears had gone from her eyes and 
were replaced by another expression. 

For a moment she stood still, thinking. And then, as if her 
mind was made up, she went to one of the trunks which 
stood in the corner and started to search through it. 

Most of her luggage had been taken away after it was un¬ 
packed, but this trunk contained many things that had be¬ 
longed to her mother, and although she knew she was never 
likely to want anything from it at the Castle, she coiild not 
bear for them to be out of sight. v ,, 

She found what she was seeking, drew it out and set it 
down on the bed. Then she crossed the room to the ward¬ 
robe, opened it, and after some deliberation chose a dress. 

She dressed herself slowly and methodically in a gown of 
black chiffon with a cloud of white net framing her shoulders. 

It was an exquisite, expensive dress which had belonged to 
her mother and made her look a little older, and at the same 
time lifted her from the class of a quiet, demure governess 
to that of an elegant woman of fashion. 

She went to the dressing-table and swept her hair high on 
her head, arranging it not as she had always worn it herself, 
but as her mother had worn hers, with a style that had been 
essentially her own. 

Then with fingers which were cold but did not tremble 
Carina opened her jewel case, took out her mother’s pearls 
and clasped them round her neck. 

She wanted to cry as she put them on, and yet her lips 
were set in a hard line and about her chin there was a deter¬ 
mination and strength which few people had seen before. 

Then proudly, as if she was going to a ball or a distinguish¬ 
ed assembly, Carina crossed the room and bringing out a 
chair set it exactly opposite the door. 

With a glance at herself in the mirror, she walked towards 
the bed and picked up what lay there. 

It was a box set with mother-of-pearl, a beautiful piece of 
workmanship which Carina remembered had Iain in a glass 
case in the drawing-room at their house in London. 

‘It was given me by the Grand Duke Ivor of Russia,* her 
mother had told her in a soft voice. ‘Your father and I had 
been visiting St. Petersburg and when we came to depart on 
the long journey home the Grand Duke brought me this box 
and put it into my hand. 
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‘ “Madam,” he said, “I hope you never have to use what M 
this contains;'but I should feel happier if you had it with ® 
you for your protection against wolves—or even two-legged 1 
enemies.” 

*Your father and I laughed at him for his fears, but I have 3 
always treasured it.* 

Carina could hear her mother’s voice telling the tale as she 
undid the clasp which was set with amethysts and opened the ! 

box. 

Inside, lying on a bed of purple velvet, was a small, ex- 1 
quisitely fashioned pistol. The handle was made of mother- | 
of-pearl, also ornamented with amethysts, but the barrel was 
of pure steel. There was nothing fancy about the bullets, 1 
which lay in a separate compartment of the box. 

Carina primed and loaded the pistol, and holding it in her 1 
hand, sat down on the chair which she had put in the centre 1 
of the room. 

She glanced at the clock on the mantelpiece. It was getting I 
late. She felt she might have to wait a long time. She arranged 1 
herself, sitting upright and alert, her head held high. 

Her fingers went once or twice to her mother’s pearls as if 1 
to give herself courage. But otherwise her face was quite 1 
impassive, and save for the dilated pupils of her eyes, she 1 
showed no sign of any agitation or nervousness. 

The time went by slowly. There was silence except for the *1 
tick of the clock and occasionally the sound of the coals 
falling in the fireplace in the nursery. . .. 

At length, a little after midnight, Carina heard the sound f 
for which she had been waiting—a footstep, sure and un- 1 
hurried, coming up the stairs. 

There was nothing surreptitious about it, nothing which 3 
conveyed the impression of a man creeping to a clandestine 1 
meeting; but rather a man triumphant, sure that he would 1 
gain what he wanted, certain that he was invincible. 

She heard the footsteps cross the nursery floor; and the 1 
handle of the door was turned, as she had watched it turn 1 
the night before when she knew that the lock would hold. 

Now it opened, and in the doorway stood Sir Percy, just 1 
as she expected to see him. The light from the lamp glittered $ 
on the diamond studs in his stiff white shirt. 

He must have come straight from the card-table. There 4 
was a half-smoked cigar between his fingers, and his lips , 
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curved at her with that odious, sensual smile which was 
echoed by the lust in his eyes. 

For a moment he only saw her waiting for him. Then, 
with an obvious start, he perceived what she held in her 
hand. 

‘Come in, Sir Percy, come in,’ Carina said and her voice 
was clear and steady. ‘I have been waiting for you.’ 

‘What is this? What are you doing?’ Sir Percy asked. ‘Put 
that damned thing away! Don’t be a fool, girl!’ 

T have been waiting for you,’ Carina said again, ‘because 
I have just learned something of tremendous importance. I 
have learned from Jenkins that it was you who k . . . killed 
my father.’ 

‘What do you mean? What nonsense are you talking?’ Sir 
Percy cried. 

‘My real name is Claverly,’ Carina answered. ‘Carina 
Claverly. Does that mean anything to you? Do you remem¬ 
ber my father? I do not think it is likely that you could for¬ 
get him.’ 

‘Hugo Claverly—I do not believe it!’ Sir Percy ejaculated. 

‘It happens to be true,’ Carina said. ‘You will recall that 
you took from him his house and estates in the country. He 
was so ashamed of having lost them to you that he did not 
even tell us who you were. My mother and I had no idea 
who was the usurper, the intruder, who had snatched our 
home from a man who was weak and foolish where cards 
were concerned.’ 

‘Your father was a bad gambler. When he lost—he whined,’ 
Sir Percy said roughly. 

He was a bad gambler in that he played for pleasure,* 
Carina answered, ‘and should never have allowed himself to 
be inveigled into a game with someone like yourself who 
makes a profession of it. But that is not all .. 

She watched Sir Percy flick his cigar ash on to the floor 
with a nervous gesture. 

‘. . . You were not content, were you, Sir Percy, with just 
Claverly? You incited my father to go further and challenged 
him again; and this time you won from him not only his 
house in London, but everything else he possessed . . 

She paused for a moment, and repeated: 

4 ... Every penny he possessed.’ 

‘I can’t be responsible for other men’s stupidity/ Sir 
Percy growled. 
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‘No but you never let him alone, did you? You never let 1 
him get away. He talked of leaving London and decided not \ 
to go to the Club again, but you sent a note for him. 1 can | 
remember the note coming and how my mother pleaded with j 
him not to answer it. “It is a point of honour,” he told her. 

‘I was fond of your father—he was good company. Sir | 
Percy said. 

‘It was fondness which only lasted, as far as you were j 
concerned, as long as he had any money left,’ Carina re- j 
torted. ‘Once you had taken the lot, you had no further use | 
for him.’ 

‘You cannot prove that,’ Sir Percy said. 

‘I cannot prove it,’ Carina answered, ‘because you killed j 
him ...’ 

She saw him start, and added: 

‘Oh yes Sir Percy. You killed him as surely as if you had < 
pulled the’ trigger which sent the bullet through his poor, ‘ 
muddled, unhappy head.’ 

‘It is a lie—and you know it!’ Sir Percy protested. 

‘On the contrary,’ Carina said, ‘I was told by someone who 
was in White’s Club that evening that my father drew his 
pistol and threatened you. But you hid behind your friends 
and called to them to throw him out of the Club—so he 

shot himself, instead of you.’ 

‘It was a damn’ silly thing to do,’ Sir Percy remarked. 

‘It was only silly, I think, because it happened in the 
Club—because it made a scandal,’ Carina said. ‘But you 
managed to get it all hushed up, didn’t you? How much did 
you pay, I wonder, to keep your name out of the papers. 
Sir Percy?’ 

She threw up her head as she said: 

‘ “Sir Hugo Claverly had lost large sums of money to a 
friend,” was all they said. A friend ... !’ 

Carina put a wealth of contempt into her voice. 

‘Now, look here, my dear,’ Sir Percy said briskly, ‘your 
father is dead, and nothing we can say can bring him back. 

I am sorry about it, and if I had known who you were I 

should not have come up here tonight-’ 

‘No, of course you would not,’ Carina interrupted, ‘be¬ 
cause that would have made you uncomfortable. And you 
did not want to feel uncomfortable, did you, Sir Percy, 
when you were intent on seducing a poor, frightened, little 
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governess—who had no one to turn to and no one to help 
her?’ 

Carina paused. 

‘You thought she would be so pleased with your intentions, 
didn’t you? You never really thought she would resist you. 
And when you sent up your bottle of champagne and took 
away the key, you were quite sure it was going to be a very 
enjoyable evening as far as you were concerned.’ 

‘I am sorry—I made a mistake,’ Sir Percy said. ‘Let us 
leave it at that, shall we?’ 

He turned as if to leave, but Carina said quickly: 

‘Oh no, Sir Percy. You cannot get away from it as easily 
as that. I am not the frightened little governess you were 
stalking, as you thought, so successfully. I am Carina Claverly, 
daughter of the man who tried to kill you, and failed. But I 
am going to succeed.’ 

Carina raised the pistol as she spoke and aimed at a spot 
just below his heart. She remembered from somewhere in 
the back of her mind that she had been told that one must 
always aim lower than the target. 

‘For God’s sake, girl, stop! ’ 

The words died in his throat, for Carina pulled the trigger. 

There was a tremendous explosion which seemed to echo 
round and round the room. 

For a moment Sir Percy appeared to stare at her, his 
eyes protruding and his mouth dropping open in astonish¬ 
ment. And very slowly he crumpled up and fell sprawling 
to the floor. 
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He was dead! 

Carina sat staring ahead of her—not at the figure lying 
on the ground, but rather looking inwards into her heart 
and the past. She felt now as if all feeling and all emotion 
had gone from her and she was nothing but a statue made of 
marble. 

Vaguely she realised that someone had entered the nursery 
and a high-pitched scream told her it was a woman. 

She heard the screaming recede as the person ran down- 
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stairs, and Carina wondered to herself why a woman’s voice 1 
in horror or terror was so unattractive. 

Minutes passed, and she did not move. And then suddenly j 
there were footstepi coming up the stairs and across the l 
nursery floor, and Carina knew who the person was before 
she saw him. 

Lord Lynche gave only a perfunctory glance at Sir Percy. 

He moved quickly to Carina’s side. 

‘Are you all right?’he asked. 

‘I shot him . . . because he killed my father,’ Carina said 
dully. ‘My name is Carina Claverly.* 

Although she was not looking at him, she felt Lord Lynche ^ 
start. 

‘Hugo’s daughter?’ he enquired, and in answer she bent her 
head downward. 

There was a moment’s pause; and she knew he was remem- \ 
bering the headlines, the caricatures and the scandal sheets, ’ 
the reports at the inquest and all the attendant horrors. 

Then as she waited, not certain what he would say, his 
voice—kinder than she had ever known it—said gently: 

‘You poor child! Why did you not tell me?’ 

She looked at him, surprised and at the same time feeling 
that he had pierced the coldness and the unreality which 
possessed her. She met his eyes and for a moment they stared i 
at each other. 

*Why did he come here?’ 

The question was almost sharp. It seemed to Carina that 
it lay between them like a naked sword. $ 

‘He came last night,’ she replied. ‘The door was locked. 
Tonight I found he had taken the key.’ >, 

‘The swine! I would have killed him myself if I had known 

of it.’ ' # 

There was an unexpected depth of passion in Lord Lynche s 

voice. 

Then there was the sound of people running upstairs, of 
a woman speaking shrilly, men crowding across the nursery. 

Lord Lynche put his hand on Carina’s shoulder as if to 
protect her. 

As he did so she felt as if a leaping flame awakened within 
herself. It flickered, and then shot upwards in her body- 
burning, consuming, and at the same time igniting her. From 
being as cold as a marble statue she came suddenly to quiver¬ 
ing, pulsating life—the blood flowing into her cheeks. 
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She knew then that she loved him. Whatever he might be 
like; whatever he had done; to whatever depths he would 
s toop—she loved him and every pulse in her body responded 
to his touch. 

And because she was afraid of her feelings, she said: 

4 I have killed him . . . and I am prepared to pay the price.’ 

‘Hush!’ 

It was a word of command; but now, once again. Lord 
Lynche’s hand touched her bare shoulder and she felt that 
the whole world was lost in this moment of intense and 
ecstatic feeling. 

‘Good God, Justin! What has happened here?’ 

It was a military-looking man with a red face who spoke. 
Carina remembered that he had been introduced to her as 
Colonel Wakeford. 

‘You can see what has happened,’ Lord Lynche replied 
coolly. ‘Miss Claverly has shot a man who deserved to die.’ 

Colonel Wakeford’s mouth opened in astonishment. He 
looked down at Sir Percy and then at Lord Lynche. It took 
him a moment before the name struck him, and then he 
muttered: 

‘Claverly! I had no idea. Good Godl What a mess!’ 

The other members of the party were bending over Sir 
Percy, and after a consultation in low voices, Carina realised 
that they were deciding to lift him up and carry him down¬ 
stairs. 

‘Shall I send the groom for a physician?’ Colonel Wake- 
ford asked gruffly. 

Carina knew that he had deliberately refrained from look¬ 
ing at her and kept his eyes, as if with an effort, on Lord 
Lynche’s face. 

‘Yes, of course,’ Lord Lynche replied, ‘send a groom.’ 

‘He is not dead,’ remarked someone who was kneeling 
beside Sir Percy, ‘but he is losing a hell of a lot of blood.* 

‘Get him downstairs,’ Lord Lynche commanded. 

They lifted him with some difficulty, for Sir Percy was a 
heavy man, and Carina thought they moved like pall-bearers 
as they passed through the nursery and out of sight, leaving 
only a smear of blood on the floor to show where he had 
lain. 

‘He is not dead,’ Lord Lynche told her quietly. 

‘But he will die . . .’ Carina said. ‘Send for the police.’ 
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He looked down at her, and she felt her heart turn ove 
because of the expression in his eyes. J- 

‘We will wait/ Lord Lynche said, ‘and see what the doctor 

has to say/ . , , _« . -I 

He put out his hand as he spoke, and she realised that she 
had been sitting with the pistol in her lap, her fingers still 
on the trigger. He took it from her and replaced it in its box 
which lay upon the bed. 

Then as she rose to her feet, a little stiffly for she had been 
sitting there a long time, he said: 

‘Come downstairs and let me give you a drink/ 

T want nothing/ she replied. ‘I have told you—send for the 
police/ 

‘Are you determined to be a martyr?’ he asked. 

‘No, I am only trying to pay my debts/ Carina answered. ■ 
As she spoke she moved across the bedroom into the 
nursery, going towards the fire and holding out her han 

towards it. . a 

The flames danced on her golden hair and cast a little 
shadow beneath the pearls that encircled her soft white 

Her fingers were steady as she held them to the blaze, but 
she felt herself tremble as she turned round to find Lord 
Lynche standing just beside her and watching her. 

She looked up at him and looked away again. She dare 
not meet his eyes. 

‘Why did you not tell me who you are?’ he enquired. 

‘I wanted no one to know/ she replied. 4 My old governess^ 
who is now retired, lent me both her name and her refer¬ 
ences. That is how I got the position with .. . 

She had been about to say ‘your wife’ and then she knew 
that the words could not be spoken because of the pain they 
must bring her. 

It was not only the fact that he was married, but that he 
had behaved so badly, so heartlessly and, as she had thought 
when she had first met him, so despicably. A 

She shut her eyes for a moment, holding on to the mantel- 

piece. 

Could it be true what she felt just now? Could that sudden 
fire that had burned through her whole body really be love 
—or something else, something she could not explain? 

‘Carina . . / 

She heard him speak her name, and knew that it left her a 
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little breathless. She had no idea that her name could sound 
so different, and yet so entrancing, on a man’s lips. 

She turned her face away from him, looking down to the 
fire. 

‘What is it?’ she asked. 

Lord Lynche did not answer and after a moment, because 
she could not bear the silence, she raised her head and 
looked at him—and then found herself held spellbound by 
what she saw in his face. 

T love you/ he said quietly, ‘you know that, don’t you?’ 

‘No . . / she answered, her voice so low that it could 
scarcely pass through her lips, \ . . no, I did not know.’ 

‘I have loved you/ he said, ‘I think from that first moment 
when I saw you standing in the hall—your little face so white 
and anxious, your eyes so condemning, so contemptuous of 
me.* 

‘No, it was not really like that/ she said quickly, and knew 
that she lied. 

‘Do not let us pretend/ Lord Lynche said softly, ‘not at 
this moment, not when . . / 

Carina put up her hands suddenly. 

‘. . . I may be taken away to prison/ she finished. ‘I am 
not afraid. I think I shall be glad to go. I know now that I 
wanted to kill him not only for what he did to my father, 
but for what he would have done to you, too/ 

‘Oh, my darling, do I matter at all?’ Lord Lynche cried. 

He came one step nearer, and now Carina had to throw 
back her head to look up at him. She felt the nearness of 
him. He had only to put out his arm, or she her hand, and 
they would touch each other. 

She tried to think clearly, tried to ask herself whether it 
was right or wrong ; but it was impossible. 

She could only feel with the intense throbbing of every 
nerve in her body that she loved him—loved him whatever 
he was; whatever he was like. 

Now it was too late. 

‘You are so lovely . . / Lord Lynche said almost beneath 
his breath, his eyes seeming to devour every feature of her 
face. ‘. . . I had forgotten that women could be as soft and 
beautiful as you. I have known too many of the other sort. 
And then, when I saw you—when I heard you speak—I 
knew you were utterly different.’ 

Carina stood listening to him, and waiting. She knew then 
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what she wanted-to feel his arms. J the 'touch of his lips * 
And the ecstasy and the need within her body mad ® h " . feel l 
that she radiated a kind of magic which no one could resist. | 

^ilever mwnTto sT^any of this to you. I know it is hope- 1 
leiTknew that I must never tell you. But now, m case I 
anything happens—in case you have to go away, I want j 

^Carina*staredatlim a little bewildered; there was a note 1 

•*“ “ b “"“41 

was merely a governess? 

There waf no°mistaking the raw sincerity of his ejacula*'! 

U °‘ n . . It was not that. It is because I am not free to 1 

SP She thought he meant because of his wife, but the next I 
words, spoken awkwardly, dispelled the idea. , | 

‘It is not,’ he said, a little hesitantly, ‘because of Dipa s 1 
mother. She is dead. My lawyer told me that when he arrived! 

this evening.’ 

Then what?’ Carina asked. 

‘I cannot tell you,’ he answered. . . 1 

Lord Lynche suddenly put up one hand to his face and 1 

walked away from her. 

‘l want to tell you,’ he said, ‘but there are things that are 
not mine to repeat; secrets which involve not only my hon- 1 

our, but that of other people.’ . .. 

There was so much pain in his voice that Carina ! 

feel in herself the anguish he was suffering. ; 

‘It is something to do with the man in the Tudor Wing, 
she thought, and she wondered how that could possibly be so. 

She was about to ask if that were the case, but then bit 
back her words as she remembered the promise she had 

given to the injured man’s valet. 

‘I love you,’ she heard Lord Lynche say from across the 
other side of the room. ‘I love you so much that it is agony 
to stand here—hell not to take you in my arms But I have 
not the right to do so. If I had, I should go down on my 
knees at the moment and ask you to honour me y 
coming my wife.’ 
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Carina felt tears come into her eyes and because she was 
deeply moved, she answered unsteadily: 

‘You must not . . . do that. Remember at any moment I 
may be nothing but... a jailbird.’ 

‘Do not talk like that!’ 

Lord Lynche slammed his fist down on the nursery table. 
‘Whatever happens you must not suffer. You have tried to 
loll a man who is nothing but vermin, a man who would 
leave the world a cleaner place if he were no longer in it. I 
will get my lawyers—the best Counsel in England. We will 
fight—fight every inch of the way.’ 

Carina shook her head. 

It will be no use,’ she answered. ‘It was premeditated . . . 

I meant to kill him. I sat here waiting for him, and when he 
came I aimed for his heart.’ 

‘He is not dead yet,’ Lord Lynche said desperately. 

‘You do not know that,’ Carina said. ‘I think it would be 
best if we went downstairs and faced what has got to be 
faced.’ 

She held her head high, as if she was an aristocrat going 
to the guillotine, and somehow it was not difficult to feel 
brave because of her love for him, and the knowledge that 
he loved her in return. 

Lord Lynche walked across to her. 

*1 never imagined a woman could show such courage, he 

said. .... 

‘I am not really brave,’ Carina answered. ‘I think it is you 

who are making me so.’ 

He took her hand in his and his fingers closed over hers so 
tightly that the pain almost made her cry out. 

‘I am afraid of you—and for you,’ he said. 

4 We must go down,’ Carina told him. ‘The doctor will be 
arriving, and when he has seen Sir Percy he will send for the 
police.’ 

‘Damn it, I will not allow it!’ Lord Lynche exploded. 
‘We will drop Sir Percy in the lake—bury him in the park- 
hide him somewhere—anything so that you shall not suffer.’ 

‘And what do you think his friends would say?’ Carina 
asked, with a little smile on her lips as if Lord Lynche had 
spoken like an irresponsible child. ‘No, there is nothing we 
can do.’ 

Lord Lynche opened his hand and looked down at her 
crushed fingers. 
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‘Such a little hand,’ he said, ‘and yet it is strong enough to 
kill a man who deserved it.’ 

‘That is not the law,’ Carina said. 

‘Do you think I care about the law, or anything else, 
except you?’ Lord Lynche asked. ‘Why can’t we run away 
now, this moment—leave the Castle by the back door? We 
could be in France in the morning.’ 

‘And forsake your mother?’ Carina asked. ‘Have you told 
her yet what happened last night?’ 

‘I am not as brave as you,’ Lord Lynche answered. ‘My 
lawyer arrived a few minutes before dinner was announced. ,1 
I have not even told him as yet.’ 

‘And if Sir Percy dies?’ Carina asked. 

‘It will make no difference,’ he said, his voice firm and 1 
resolute. ‘A debt of honour is a debt of honour and he must i 
be paid in full, and, as you know, at once. Presumably Percy 1 
has heirs—they will inherit the Castle.’ 

Carina gave a little muffled cry. 

T thought that I might have saved you,’ she said. J 

‘You have,’ he replied. ‘You have saved me from myself, j 
from thinking money and position were all-important. I | 
know now there is something which outweighs them ail. | 
Shall I tell you what it is?’ 

‘What is it?’ Carina asked innocently. | 

‘Love,’ he answered, ‘love such as I feel for you, and I , 
believe that you, in a little, feel for me.’ 

He took a deep breath, then he released her hand and 

drew back from her. 

‘I dare not touch you,’ he said, ‘or I shall take you in my 
arms, and if I did that, then whatever the loss in honour and 
decency, I should carry you away with me. Help me, help me, 
Carina, because I love you beyond the point of self-control.’ 

‘I love you, too,’ she said. ‘But what . . . what is this secret 


that lies between us?* 

‘Do not ask me,’ Lord Lynche replied. ‘I beg of you not 
to ask me. As I have already told you, it is not my secret to 
divulge.’ 

Carina fought once more against the conviction that she 
must not break her promise. 

Then, before anything else could be said, there came a 
knock on the open door and they saw that a footman stood 
waiting. 
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‘Excuse me, Milord,* he said. ‘Colonel Wakeford has asked 
if you will step downstairs.’ 

Tell him I am coming,’ Lord Lynche said. 

‘Very good, Milord.’ 

They heard the footman run down the stairs. Lord Lynche 
held out his hands. 

‘Come with me,’ he said, ‘for I do not intend to leave you 
here alone.’ 

‘I do not want to be left,* Carina said. ‘I think I am afraid 
of my thoughts.’ 

She glanced round the nursery—at the unopened bottle of 
champagne still standing in the centre of the table in the 
silver wine cooler; the pistol lying in its mother-of-pearl box 
which she could see through the open door into the bed¬ 
room ; the smear of drying blood on the floor; and Dipa’s 
little white vest that he had worn that day hanging over the 
fireguard. 

She felt a sudden terror that she would never come up 
here again, never feel the warmth of the fire or see the 
rocking-horse standing sentinel in front of the window. 

But she knew that nothing she could say or do now could 
put back the clock. The die was cast. She had taken the 
initiative into her own hands when she had drawn her 
mother’s pistol from the trunk and had made up her mind 
to kill the man who had wrecked both hers and her parents* 
lives. 

Slowly, with a little swish of her skirts, she moved towards 
Lord Lynche and placed her hands in his. 

‘It is not right that you should go through all this,* he said. 
‘I would that I could bear it for you.’ 

She smiled at him a little unsteadily and as she did so 
realised that the hunger of her lips was echoed by his. 

There was an expression of yearning in his face which 
seemed to transform him from a bitter, reserved man into 
an unhappy boy. 

In that moment she longed as she had never longed before 
to put her arms around his neck and to pull down his head 
to her breast to comfort him. 

It was even worse to know that he was suffering than to 
do so herself. 

For a moment she clung to his hand, feeling the strength 
of his fingers reassuring her. Then, as they had nothing to 
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say, they walked together in silence side by side down the I 
staircase. 

On the broad landing on the first floor most of the gentle 
men of the party were congregated, standing outside what 
Carina guessed must be Sir Percy’s bedroom. 

They were all talking excitedly together, but as Carina and 
Lord Lynche appeared there was a sudden silence. Carina j 
noticed that once again they avoided looking at her, turning 
their eyes away as if she was already a condemned woman. 

Instinctively, because she was afraid not of them, but of 
their unspoken condemnation, she drew a little closer to 
Lord Lynche. 

‘I told the groom to get a doctor, Justin,’ Colonel Wake- 
ford said, walking towards them, 4 and by a bit of luck the 
doctor was dining with your agent. It only took a few min- ^ 
utes to get him here. He arrived a second or so ago and he is 
with Percy now. Would you like to go in to him?’ 

‘I would rather you saw to it for me,’ Lord Lynche an¬ 
swered. 

4 Of course,’ Colonel Wakeford replied, and turned and 
walked through the door which led to the bedroom. 

‘Suppose we go downstairs?’ Lord Lynche suggested to | 
the other gentlemen, who were now looking awkward and a 
little embarrassed. 4 I can imagine no more uncomfortable 
place to wait than on a draughty landing.’ 

He offered Carina his arm as he spoke. She put her fingers 
elegantly on it and her other hand on the banisters and they 
moved slowly downstairs. 

Lord Lynche led Carina into the big drawing-room, the ' 
room she had never seen before. 

It was magnificent, and yet there was something cold and 
impersonal about it; and so instinctively she compared it 
with the room she had seen earlier in the day, with its Adam 
ceiling, beautiful marble mantelpiece and long windows 
looking out on to the garden. 

At one end of the drawing-room there were the green 
baize tables which had brought disaster to Lord Lynche. As 
they moved past them, Carina longed to call out that they 
must be burned and banned for ever from men who throw 
away all that they hold dear simply for the excitement of 
pitting their luck against each other. 

Lord Lynche took her to a gold brocade sofa at the far 
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end of the room, and she seated herself, arranging the skirts 
of her dress around her. 

Because she was a woman, she felt glad that in this moment 
0 f tragedy and crisis she did not feel crushed and insignificant, 
as she would have been had she not dressed herself with 
care. She felt, too, that she wore her mother’s pearls around 
her neck like a decoration. 

Lord Lynche’s guests shuffled in one by one. They were 
obviously ill at ease, not knowing quite what to say. 

So they talked amongst themselves, and Lord Lynche 
stood strong and silent with his back towards the fireplace, 
an expression on his face difficult to read, his eyebrows 
slightly knit together in a frown. 

Carina felt that to wait any longer would be unbearable, 
but at length the door opened and the doctor came in. 

He was a middle-aged, kindly looking man, and Lord 
Lynche moved across the room to shake him by the hand. 

‘It was good of you to come so quickly. Dr. Dalton,’ he 
said. 

‘It was fortunate that I was dining so near,’ the doctor 
replied. 

He had somewhat bushy eyebrows, but the eyes under¬ 
neath them were piercing and perceptive. 

He looked around him, his glance resting on Carina for a 
moment before he said: 

‘I would like you to order your carriage. My Lord. I wish 
to remove Sir Percy to hospital.’ 

‘He is alive?’ Lord Lynche asked, and Carina knew that 
it was the question that had been on everyone’s lips and on 
their minds since the doctor entered the room. 

‘But of course,’ the doctor replied. ‘The shot was in the 
arm, not the body.’ 

Carina felt the tension collapse as if it was tangible, and 
for a moment she held her breath, hardly able to believe 
what she heard. 

‘In the arm,’ Lord Lynche repeated with a somewhat dazed 
expression on his face. 

‘Unfortunately the bone is shattered,’ the doctor con¬ 
tinued. ‘I think the arm will have to be amputated, although 
I shall know better when we get him to hospital.’ 

‘By Jove!’ someone ejaculated. That means Percy will not 
be able to play cards again—it is his right arm.’ 

There were little smiles on the lips of several of the men 
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present, and Carina knew that because they were the type of 
men who enjoyed each other’s misfortunes, they were glad 
that such just retribution should have overtaken Sir Percy. 

Then he is not going to die?’ Lord Lynche said, almost as 
if he must hear again the confirmation before he could 

believe it. 4TT r . 

‘Die? Of course not!’ the doctor snapped. He tainted,, 
that was why he was unconscious—from fear, I should 
imagine.’ 

‘Fear .. . ! ’ . 

The word seemed to repeat in a hiss around the room. 
There was nothing that could have been more damning for 
a person of Sir Percy’s calibre than to feel fear at the sight 
of a revolver held in a woman’s hand. 

Lord Lynche walked towards the bell-pull, and gave it a 

^carriage will be ordered immediately,’ he said. ‘Will you 
ask for anything you require to make your patient more 
comfortable?’ 

‘Thank you, My Lord.’ _ 

The doctor walked briskly from the room and as soon as 
he had gone the silence which had encompassed everyone 
since Carina and Lord Lynche appeared on the landing was 
broken. 

The guests laughed and talked amongst themselves and 
then most of them almost instinctively seemed to gravitate 
towards the card-tables. 

There was a grog-table at that end of the room, and 
Carina saw them go up one after another to help themselves | 
as if they were in need of sustenance and stimulation after 
what had occurred before they could return to normal life. 

After a second or so Carina and Lord Lynche were left 
alone at the other end of the drawing-room. 

Lord Lynche suddenly sat down beside her on the sofa, 
sitting forward so that he was between her and the rest of 
the room, a protective shield from anyone who might now 
have felt he was no longer inhibited from looking at her. 

‘I have failed,' Carina said a little wistfully. 

‘No, you have succeeded,’ Lord Lynche answered. ‘You 
have inflicted on him a far worse punishment than death, 
and you have prevented him from ever robbing anyone else 
as he has robbed your father and me.’ 

‘Will he still keep everything?’ Carina asked. 
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‘X will not begrudge it him,’ Lord Lynche said, ‘for I have 
a feeling that Percy would give it all up for the use of his 
right arm.’ 

•I feel deflated,’ Carina said. ‘I was ready to go to prison.’ 

*Vou have done something which even Percy’s death 
might not have accomplished,’ Lord Lynche said. ‘You have 
made his friends see that he is, after all, a chicken-hearted 
chap. They will never forget that he fainted from fear—and 
laughter is harder to bear than even a disability.’ 

‘He will keep Claverly and he will have the Castle,’ Carina 
said. ‘I thought to prevent him ever enjoying such things 
again.’ 

She saw the expression on Lord Lynche’s face. 

‘You are remembering that you have not told your 
mother,' she said intuitively. 

‘I know,’ he answered. T must go now and talk to my 
lawyer, and then I must be brave and face her. Your courage 
will give me the strength for that.’ 

‘Oh, do not talk about my courage,’ Carina said. ‘I feel 
ashamed and rather foolish. I have tried to do so much, and 
achieved—well, nothing.’ 

Lord Lynche did not answer, and after a moment Carina 
asked in a low voice: 

‘If you leave the Castle, what will happen to Dipa and me?’ 

‘You will come with me wherever I go,’ he answered. ‘Do 
you think that I can be without you, without seeing you, 
without knowing you are there?’ 

She felt the flames rise within her at his words and at the 
passion in his voice. 

‘Could we bear it?’ she asked. ‘Knowing that we cannot 
express our love—for reasons that you will not tell me?’ 

‘I am not certain that I could bear it,’ he answered, ‘day 
after day, year after year, seeing you and yet being unable 
to touch you.’ 

The intensity of Carina’s feelings made her long to tease 
him. 

‘I love you,’ she whispered. ‘Isn’t that more important than 
your secret?’ 

She saw the glow in his eyes, the sudden tightening of his 
lips. 

‘Do not tempt me too far,* he replied in a voice hoarse 
with emotion. ‘I want you—more than I could believe it 
possible ever to want a woman. I love you as if you were 
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an angel in Heaven itself, but also as a man loves his wffl 
who means mote to him than anything else on earth. I wan 
to kiss you—I want to hold you close to me—I want to mak 
you mine. Oh, Carina, try to understand—but do not drive 

me too far.’ J 

She felt herself trembling at his words. She felt as it th 
passion in his voice swept over her in a full tide. And theij 
she rose to her feet. 

‘I must go/ she said a little unsteadily. 

He rose as well and she saw that he was very white but 1 
eyes were dark, and when he looked at her she felt as if hog 
kissed her lips. 

He moved towards the door and had just reached it wt 
Colonel Wakeford came into the room holding somethin 
in his hand. 

‘Look what I have here,’ he exclaimed. 

He flung it down on one of the baize tables, and Carin 
saw it was a box packed full of playing cards. 

‘What the devil is it?’ one of the players who had been 
interrupted from his game ejaculated. 

‘I got it in Percy’s room when I was helping the doctor 
get him ready to go to hospital,’ Colonel Wakeford answered. 

‘I saw his valet trying to kick it out of sight. It made me 
curious and I insisted on seeing what it was. It is full of 
carc is—fifty or sixty packs all wrapped up with the seals un¬ 
broken. You see them?’ 

‘Well, what of it?’ someone asked. ‘Percy told me on£ 
that he usually makes his host a present of a number of new i 
packs. He said if there was one thing he disliked it was dirty i 
cards, and people in the country seldom have enough new 

ones in their house.’ 1 

‘He brought you some cards when he arrived here, didnt 

he?’ Colonel Wakeford asked Lord Lynche. ,, J 

‘Yes, I believe he did,’ Lord Lynche replied vaguely, ‘but 
we had a lot in the house as it happened. Percy seemed to 
want to play with his, so I thanked him for bringing them.* 
‘He wanted to play with his,’ Colonel Wakeford said 
significantly. ‘Exactly.’ 

He turned to one of the oldest men in the room. 

‘Arthur,’ he said, ‘I would like you to open one of those 
packs and put it down on the table in front of you.’ 

The elderly man took a pack from the case, broke the 
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^al and unwrapping the fresh, crisp cards, spread them 
cut in front of him on the green baize table. 

‘Well?* he asked. 

‘Justin, have you got a magnifying glass?’ Colonel Wake¬ 
ford enquired. 

‘I think so,’ Lord Lynche replied. 

He walked towards a desk and came back with a large 
magnifying glass with a silver rim and a handle engraved 
with the Lynche crest. 

Colonel Wakeford took it from him and gave it to the 
elderly man. 

‘Look at the cards closely,’ he said. 

He picked one up, turned it face down, and put it in front 
of him. 

‘This one, for instance, it is the ace of spades. Do you see 
anything peculiar about the back of it?’ 

Lord Arthur inspected it carefully. 

‘I am not sure,’ he said after a moment. 

Colonel Wakeford was searching through the pack. 

‘This is the king of hearts,’ he said and put it down beside 
the other card, ‘and here is the king of diamonds.’ 

‘Good Lord!’ Lord Arthur ejaculated. ‘You mean . . .* 

‘I mean what you see,’ Colonel Wakeford said. ‘The cards 
are marked.’ 

‘I do not believe it,* someone cried. 

‘See for yourself,* Colonel Wakeford replied. ‘I opened 
four packs upstairs before I came down here. You see that 
tiny white marking? It is almost imperceptible unless you 
know where to look for it. It might have been a printer’s 
error—but you will find it on every ace and king in the pack. 
Look for yourselves.’ 

Hands went out to snatch the cards from the case. The 
wrappings were thrown on the floor and the cards were 
spread out. 

‘It is true!’ someone exclaimed. ‘By Heaven! I would not 
have believed it!’ 

The room was quiet for a moment, and then someone 
sprang to his feet. 

‘By God, the swine shall pay for this!’ he cried. ‘He took 
twenty thousand off me last month and I had to go to the 
money-lenders to pay it. He was cheating—cheating—cheat¬ 
ing all the time and we never realised it! ’ 

‘I think sometimes he played straight,’ Colonel Wakeford 
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said, ‘but he would egg one on, working up to a kind oA 
climax until a great deal hung on the turn of a card. 
he knew what to play and how to play it.’ 

*1 will have him hounded out of every club in London,’* 
Lord Arthur said quietly, which was somehow more dramatkA 
than if he had spoken with any expression in his voice. J 
‘But he must repay me, at any rate,’ the man who ha<M 
lost twenty thousand pounds said almost hysterically. 

‘I think we can say that all debts for the last six monthi^| 
will be refunded or cancelled,* Lord Arthur replied. Beyond 9 
that the situation would be too difficult. Huntleigh— yoirj 
have, I know, lost not only large sums of money, but al 
property in Berkshire. I will undertake that the deeds are I 
returned to you. And, Drayton—you owe him about teofl 
thousand since we have been here. Forget it.’ 

Lord Arthur hesitated and looked at Lord Lynche. 

‘Need I go on?’ he said with a thin smile. T think you are 9 

all feeling a sense of relief.’ I 

‘I am feeling more than that!’ a man exclaimed. 1 would 1 
like to kick the swine from one end of St. James’s to the 1 
other. One thing is certain—that we will see he never plays \ 

again.’ _ 

‘I think Miss Claverly has already seen to that. Lord I 

Arthur said. . , u .. . 1 

He looked at Carina kindly, and somehow she felt that j 

her heart would burst. 1 

‘But you cannot give me back my father,* she said to him 
in a voice hardly above a whisper, and turning, ran from | 
the room, her eyes blinded with tears. 


11 


Carina was awakened by a housemaid pulling back the 
curtains. For a moment she could hardly believe she had , 

been asleep. .. 1 

When she had gone to bed she thought she would lie 
awake all night, re-living the events of the day. But from $ 
sheer exhaustion she had dropped into a dreamless slumber, 
and now she felt as if she was being dragged back to earth 
from some far-distant planet. 
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The housemaid put down the tray of morning tea beside 
the bed and withdrew almost noiselessly. She had obviously 
been taught her work well by Mrs. Barnstaple. 

Carina sat up in bed and stared across the room to where 
someone had removed the stain of blood from the floor and 
there was nothing now to indicate where Sir Percy had 

^Had it all really happened, she wondered, or was it just 
a figment of her imagination? Had she really sat with a 
pistol in her hand intent on killing a man? 

F Had she swept from hatred and enmity to passion and 
burning love? She felt a sudden tingle in her finger-tips at 
the memory of Lord Lynche’s touch on her shoulders. It 
ignited a fire within her which had seemed to burn her up 
and consume her so that she had known she loved him 
beyond all sense and almost beyond all caution. 

She shut her eyes for a moment and remembered the tone 
in his voice when he said that he loved her. And then, with 
a little helpless dropping of her spirits, she recalled how 
he had said that he could never ask her to marry him. 

‘Why? Why? Why?’ she asked herself aloud. 

She was sure it was something to do with the man with 
white hair hidden below in the priest’s hole. And yet that, 
too, seemed impossible. How could he, concealed and inactive, 
affect Lord Lynche’s life and hers? 

Carina slipped out of bed and went to the window. 

It was a dull, cold day with a promise of rain in the heavy, 
dark clouds. The leaves were falling from the trees in the 
park. She knew that summer was over and winter was already 
beginning to creep upon them. 

She wondered what would happen before Christmas came. 
At least they would all be here and nowhere else, thanks to 
Colonel Wakeford’s having found out by what methods Sir 
Percy had such an apparently phenomenal run of luck. 

It was incredible, Carina thought, that he had managed to 
hoodwink people for so long. And yet, who would suspect a 
member of the aristocracy—a man obviously as wealthy as 
Sir Percy? 

‘It must have been an obsession with him,’ she murmured, 
remembering how her father had told her once that there 
were men who could not bear to lose, whose characters 
were so warped that any setback drove them to the point of 
madness. 
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Carina put her hands up to her eyes as if to wipe away’i 
not the memory of the gambler, but the memory of her 
father. 

He need not have died. He might be alive now. . .. 

But then she would never have met Lord Lynche; neves 
have known what it was to love so that her whole body 
in rhythm with the ecstasy in her heart. 

4 I love him, I love him,* she said aloud, and then blushe 
at the sound of her voice. 

She dressed quickly, for it was cold in her bedroom, 
then went to Dipa’s room expecting to find him as usua 
playing with his toys. 

But this morning there was only a hump in the bed, 
she had to peer under the bedclothes to find him curled upl 
like a small rabbit in a burrow at the very foot of it. 

‘What are you doing, Dipa?’ she asked. 

‘It’s cold,’ Dipa answered. ‘Cold. No sun.’ 

‘You will soon get warm if you run about,’ Carina toV 
him. ‘Come and dress by the fire. It is lit in the nursery. Ae 
after breakfast we will go for a walk.’ 

‘No, no,’ Dipa cried. ‘Cold, cold!’ 

And he burst into a flood of protest in his own tongue. 

Carina could not understand, but it was obvious that Dip&l 
was not only cold but homesick. He wanted the sunshine andf 
his own people, and perhaps more than anything else, his 3 
mother. 

Carina’s heart melted with compassion. She pulled backj 
the bedclothes and put her arms around the little boy and \ 
carried him into the day nursery with the eiderdc 
wrapped round him. 

He cried and then murmured some unintelligible words- 
into her neck and she knew that what she had guessed was \ 
right—he was homesick. 

‘Poor, poor, Dipa,’ she said aloud, knowing that he would 
never see his mother again, and perhaps his own country was 
also lost to him. 

She stroked his short hair and wondered what govern- i 
esses, schools, and perhaps a university would make of him. 1 
Could he ever be happy in this strange climate, far away 
from the place to where his heart would always be homing? 

He clung to her for some time. Then, with the elasticity I 
of children, he jumped from her lap, teased her to catch him | 
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round the table, and ran about pretending he was a horse, 
while Carina tried to put his clothes on him. 

Finally after quite a struggle she managed to dress him, and 
hv that time breakfast had been brought upstairs and they 
started the inevitable difficulty of getting Dipa to eat what 

he thought was nasty and unappetising. 

It was not easy for Carina to concentrate on Dipa’s troubles 
when all the time her thoughts kept veering downstairs. 

What was Lord Lynche doing at this moment? And what 
indeed was the news of Sir Percy? If he had died in the night, 
what was her position now? 

There were so many questions that remained unanswered 
that she was glad when, just as breakfast finished, a footman 
came to announce: 

‘Her Ladyship would like to see you. Miss. 

*1 will come down as soon as His Highness has finished his 
milk ’ Carina answered. 

‘There were no instructions about the little boy,’ the foot¬ 
man said. ‘Shall I tell Mrs. Barnstaple you would like some¬ 
one to look after him?’ 

Carina hesitated for a moment. 

‘Perhaps that would be best,’ she said. 

She had learned by now that the servants obeyed the 
Dowager’s instructions absolutely to the letter. If she sent 
for one person, it was inconceivable in their minds that two 

should arrive. . . , - , 

She was the supreme authority. Her word was absolute 
law, and they obeyed as slaves must have obeyed the Roman 
Emperors or as a Regiment jumps to the command of its 

Colonel. . . 

‘What can she want?’ Carina asked herself nervously. 

‘Could she have found out about last night?’ 

She decided that that was all too probable—that the 
Dowager knew everything. And she felt herself shake with 
apprehension as she went down the broad corridor which 
led to Lady Lynche’s bedroom. 

She was hopeful of one thing—that the Dowager did not 
know of her son’s having lost his inheritance at a game of 
cards. But everything else would have been relayed to her, 
and it was obvious that she would have to explain exactly 
why she had wished to kill Sir Percy Rockley. 

Matthews was waiting to open the door, and Carina thought 
she looked a little white and strained. She barely returned 
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Carina’s greeting, and opened the door hurriedly so th'« 
Carina had the impression of being pitchforked forward as iiS 
she were a Christian fed to the lions. 9 

The Dowager was sitting upright in bed, her pillows piled 
behind her. ji 

Around her neck she was wearing her strings of diamonds 1 
and similar stones glittered round her wrists below her bed- 
jacket of white swansdown trimmed with mauve velvet 
ribbons. 

She looked up as the door opened and fixed Carina with 
her piercing eyes. 

Good m . . . morning,’ Carina said a little nervously, and 
was aware that her voice shook as if she was a schoolgirl 
brought in front of the headmistress. 

‘Why did you not kill him?’ the Dowager asked. 

It was not what Carina had expected her to say; she 
started and moved nearer the bed. 

‘Answer me, girl! There is no need to be afraid of me if 
you were not afraid to hang,’ the Dowager said. ‘If you had 
not shot him, I was prepared to kill him myself.’ 

As Carina stared at her, speechless, the Dowager brought 
a small, wicked-looking pistol from under her pillow. 

‘I have this with me always,’ she said. ‘But I learned to 
shoot—and to shoot straight. You should have taken lessons 
before you fired at Sir Percy.’ 

I meant to kill him,’ Carina said simply. 

‘And missed!’ the Dowager interposed scornfully. 

‘He is alive?’ Carina asked. 

‘He is alive,’ the Dowager answered. ‘Oh, you are quite 
safe, girl. No chance of the gallows for you now—although 
someone should finish him off.’ 

‘No!’ Carina said quickly, somewhat appalled at the blood¬ 
thirsty tone of the conversation. ‘It was wrong of me—I see 
that now. But . . . when I learned that it was he who had 
brought about the death of my father ... I could think of 
nothing except that he must die.’ 

‘He played into your hands by coming up to your bed- 
room,’ the Dowager said. 

Carina flushed. 

I knew he was coming,* she answered, ‘because he sent 
his man ahead of him with a bottle of champagne.’ 

‘The kind of thing he would do! * the Dowager exclaimed 
He was always conceited enough to imagine that every 
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an he met was in love with him. One could hear his 
self satisfaction in the way he talked. Lord knows why Justin 
ever made a friend of him.’ 

Carina prevented herself from saying that perhaps Lord 
Lvnche was running away from his own thoughts. 

After a moment the Dowager went on: 

‘You are wondering how I know about the Castle being 
.. t at cards and what happened last night, aren’t you?* 

‘No, I am not surprised,’ Carina answered. ‘You seem to 

kn <So you^reaUse that, do you?* the Dowager smiled. ‘Well, 

. : lrue enough. 1 do know everything that happens in this 
Nace—even when they try to keep it from me. Why did 
vou have lunch in my son’s house yesterday?’ 

> Carina looked at her wide-eyed. She had not expected the 
Dowager to know that. Then she realised that it was inevitable 
that whoever had told Lady Lynche that they went riding 
with her son would also know that she and Dipa had re¬ 
fused lunch when they arrived back at the Castle. 

The Dowager was obviously waiting for an answer. 

‘Lord Lynche asked me to go riding because he was so 
deeply distressed at what happened the night before,’ Carina 
said. ‘He knew how it would affect you, and I think he felt 
that we—Dipa and I—were the only people who were 
not involved in what had occurred.’ 

‘The fool!’ the Dowager said almost beneath her breath. 
‘The stupid, insane fool! How dare he gamble with what 
belongs to the family and not to him?’ 

‘Do not think about it,’ Carina pleaded. ‘It is all over— 
the Castle is safe now.’ 

‘Is it?’ the Dowager asked harshly. ‘Are you sure of that?’ 

She shut her eyes, and Carina realised how old and frail 
she was. 

‘I have lived for it,’ she said brokenly. T have lived for 
the traditions which have been handed down to me. And 
now, in a drunken moment, my son is prepared to lose it 
all.’ 

‘Oh, please do not think about it,’ Carina begged. ‘Sir 
Percy drove him into a corner; jeered at him for being a 
coward; forced him into a position where he could not 
withdraw—as he forced so many people . . . people like my 
father. For a man, caution can often appear cowardice—and 
that was where Sir Percy was so clever and evil.’ 
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The Dowager opened her eyes and looked at Carina, taking! 
in the softness of her lips and the look of anxiety in her] 
liquid eyes. 

‘So you are in love with him?' she said. ‘I suspected it.* 

The colour flooded into Carina’s face and she drew herself \ 
up sharply almost as if the Dowager had struck her. 

For a moment she did not speak. And then, because the 
silence between them demanded an answer, she said: 

‘I do not think you have the right to ask me that question.’ 

Tt is not a question,’ the Dowager snorted. ‘It is a state¬ 
ment. You are in love with Justin—and I suspect he is in love 
with you. Well, it might be worse. You are a lady, even 
though your father made a jackass of himself and caused a 
scandal. You can give Justin children who will perhaps have 
more sense and respect for their heritage than their father.’ 

‘You forget that Dipa is the eldest son,’ Carina said. 

She saw the Dowager’s face darken, and the knuckles 
beneath the glittering rings went white as she clenched her 
hands. 

‘The eldest son!’ she repeated. ‘The child of a trollop!’ 

‘He is also a Lynche,’ Carina said. 

‘I will not acknowledge him, I will not!’ the Dowager 
exclaimed. ‘Something must be done. You took the law into 
your hands—why should I not take the law into mine?’ 

Her fingers went out towards the pistol lying on the 
ermine bedspread. 

But Carina was quicker. Before the Dowager could grasp 
it she bent forward and clutched it in her hand. 

‘No, no!’ she said. ‘There shall be no more killing. And 
you know as well as I do that you could not really harm an 
innocent child. You have got to accept him. He is here; he 
is the heir. Somehow we will make him worthy of what his 
ancestors have fought for, and what you have loved all 
your life.’ 

She spoke with intensity, holding the pistol against her 
breast. And as her voice, passionate and pleading, died away, 
she heard the Dowager chuckle. 

‘I like you, girl,’ Lady Lynche said. ‘You have got more 
guts than all the men of this family put together. I like you, 
and when you marry my son I will give you my blessing.’ 

‘I am not going to marry him,’ Carina said, ‘because he 
will not ask me.’ 

‘Why not?’ 
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The Dowager’s voice was hard. 

*1 do not know,’ Carina said. ‘But there is something . . . 
something which holds him back . . . something which he 
will not tell me.’ 

The fool!’ the Dowager said again, but this time beneath 
her breath. ‘And yet it is right that he should be honourable.’ 

Carina looked at her and then looked away. What did she 
mean? What could she interpret from this sentence? 

Then the Dowager said briskly: 

There is time enough for both of you. You are young. I 
will speak to Justin. Damn it, but I never expected to take 
to my daughter-in-law, and yet, as I have already said, I like 

you!’ 

Thank you,’ Carina said. 

The Dowager looked her over as if she was appraising 
every inch of her body, then she said: 

‘Yes. You are no use as a governess—far too impertinent 
and spirited. But you will make Justin a good wife and the 
family jewels will become you. Here, I have a present for 

y °She fumbled again under her pillows, and to Carina’s 
astonishment brought out a case of blue velvet worn thin at 
the corners. 

She held it out to Carina who took it from her, pressed the 
snap and lifted back the lid. 

Carina gave a little gasp of amazement, for inside, lying 
on a bed of velvet, was the most magnificent diamond neck¬ 
lace she had ever seen. 

‘Do you like it?’ the Dowager asked. 

‘It is wonderful,’ Carina said. ‘I cannot take this!’ 

Take it? Of course you can take it,’ the Dowager retorted. 
‘It is mine to give. Nothing to do with the Lynches, their 
jewels are at the bank for I have no occasion to wear them. 
But that, and what I am wearing now, are my own. I intended 
to give it to you as a present for having ruined Sir Percy— 
now I will make it a betrothal present because you are to 
marry my son.’ 

‘But I am not!’ Carina expostulated. ‘Oh, please under¬ 
stand! I love Justin and I believe he loves me; but he has 
said that he cannot ask me to be his wife and I know that it 
must be the truth. I beg of you not to mention it to him . . . 
not to let him think . . .’ 

‘All right, all right,’ the Dowager interrupted. ‘I will spare 
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your maidenly blushes. But you will take the present for 1 
trying to rid the world of a villian who should, by rights, be 1 
dead by now.’ 

‘Well . . . thank you,’ Carina said. 4 I never thought l 1 
would own anything so magnificent—but I cannot think ! 
when I will wear it. 

She paused a moment and a hint of mischief crept into 1 
her voice. 

‘. . . I think your son’s guests would be slightly suspicious 1 
of the morals of a govern ess who appeared so magnificently 9 
jewelled.’ 

The Dowager twinkled back at her. 

‘Wear it—and be damned to them! ’ 

‘I will not promise to do that,’ Carina answered, ‘but 
thank you—thank you more than I can ever say.* 

She looked down at the velvet box, feeling that this was 
something she had never anticipated when she had come j 
nervously into the room. 

Suddenly the Dowager put out her hand and touched J 
Carina on the arm. 

‘Listen, girl,’ she said. ‘You have told me you love my son. 
Promise me that when I am gone you will fight for him.’ 

‘But of course,* Carina answered. 

‘He will need it,’ the Dowager said, and closed her eyes. 

Carina knew she was dismissed and with bewildered 
thoughts went upstairs to the nursery. 

Dipa was playing happily with one of the younger house¬ 
maids and was not in the least interested in her return. 

Then because there was nothing for her to do she went 
downstairs, still holding the box in her hand. 

Newman was in the hall and she asked him: 

‘Is His Lordship anywhere about?’ 

‘He is in the library,* Newman answered. 

‘It is very cold this morning,’ Carina said. ‘Is everyone 
still in bed?’ 

‘Most of the gentlemen left by the early train,’ Newman 
answered. ‘You see, Miss, they were all the pleasure-seeking 
kind and don’t care for any uncomfortableness.’ 

Carina prevented herself from smiling at the quaint word. 

‘Perhaps they were wise,’ she said. 

‘His Lordship certainly did not press them to stay,’ New¬ 
man said. ‘If you ask me, Miss, he was glad to get rid of 
them. . . .* 
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He glanced at the clock. 

rest—Colonel Wakeford and two others—will be 
aoinc back immediately after lunch.’ 

B ‘Will you please arrange for the Prince and me to have 
lunch upstairs?* Carina said. 

*r have already done so,’ Newman answered. ‘I felt. Miss, 
that you would not want to be involved in any talk.’ 

‘No, of course not,’ Carina smiled. ‘Thank you, Newman.’ 

She hesitated a moment, and the butler said: 

‘I should see His Lordship if I were you, Miss. There will 
be nobody disturbing him for half an hour at any rate.’ 

Carina did as he suggested. 

She walked across the hall to the library, opened the door 
and saw that Lord Lynche was sitting at the desk, but he 
was not writing. 

His head was in his hands and he appeared to her to be a 
man crushed by worry and despair. It was only a quick 
impression. He turned his head as she entered and jumped 
hastily to his feet. 

‘Carina 1 .’ he exclaimed. ‘I was thinking of you.’ 

*1 came to show you what your mother has given me for 
trying to kill Sir Percy,’ Carina said. ‘I did not want to hurt 
her feelings by refusing it. It is something that eventually, 
of course, must belong to you, so I am asking you to put it 
somewhere safe.* 

thp rac* as she. snoke and showed the necklace 


to him. 

‘You have made quite a hit with my mother, haven’t you?’ 
Lord Lynche said. ‘Keep it, Carina. It is hers to give and 
she will want you to wear it.’ 

‘But it is too much . . . too magnificent,’ Carina protested. 
*You know that I cannot accept such a gift.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘One does not expect rewards for attempted murder,’ 
Carina answered. 

‘Every farmer is in duty bound to kill vermin . . 

‘But I am not a farmer,’ Carina interrupted, ‘and I know 
now that I was wrong—utterly wrong.’ 

‘And yet out of evil has come good,’ Lord Lynche said. 
‘Percy will never play cards again, and because of what 
Colonel Wakeford has found out, he will be forced to leave 
the country. My lawyer has already left for London to 
settle up the affairs of those he has cheated. He will give 
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Percy an ultimatum — either to be taken to the Courts, or to 1 
leave England for good, never to return. There is no doubt! 
which course he will take.’ 

‘So we are free, then, for ever?’ Carina said. 

4 We are free of him,’ Lord Lynche repeated. ‘Oh, Carina, 1 
what can I say to you ... ?’ 

A knock on the door interrupted the rest of his sentence. 1 

4 What is it?’ Lord Lynche asked testily. 

4 I am sorry to interrupt you. My Lord,’ Newman said, , 
‘but Colonel Wakeford has returned from the hospital and* 
wishes to speak to you.’ 

‘Yes, yes. Of course I must see him,* Lord Lynche said. 

He turned to Carina. 

‘Wakeford has been to the hospital fixing things up. He 
took with him Percy’s valet and his luggage. I must go and 
hear what he has to tell me.’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ Carina said. 

‘But I want to talk to you . . .’ Lord Lynche said. ‘I must 
talk to you. There is so much that we have to say to each 
other.’ 

‘Is there?’ 

She looked up at him, and felt herself quiver because of the \ 
look in his eyes. 

‘I love you,’ he said softly. ‘I cannot get through the day 
without talking to you of that and so many other things. 1 
Now I must go.’ 

‘But of course,’ Carina said quietly. 

He took her hand in his. 

‘Come downstairs to me this evening,* he begged. ‘What • 
time do you put the child to bed?’ 

‘About six o’clock,’ Carina answered. 

‘Then come here at about seven,’ Lord Lynche said. ‘That 
will give us a short time together before dinner. I am afraid 
Arthur is staying until tomorrow.’ 

‘Perhaps . . 

Carina was stopped by the impetuous pressure of his 
fingers. 

‘Promise me you will meet me here then. I have got to see 
you and this afternoon there are a number of things which 
must be attended to. You understand that?’ 

‘I understand,’ Carina agreed. ‘And I will be here about 
seven, as you suggest.’ 

T shall be waiting,’ he said, and she felt his eyes on her 
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lips almost as if he kissed her. Then he was gone, hurrying 
from the room across the hall. 

She realised that he had left her with the box containing 
the necklace, and after a moment’s thought she walked across 
the room and put it in the drawer of his desk. 

She would tell him about it later, she thought, and ask him 
to put it away in the safe. 

Then she went upstairs to Dipa. 

After lunch when Carina had wrapped the little boy in his 
thickest coat she took him for a walk, but he whimpered 
about the cold, and so she took him upstairs again. They 
played games in the nursery until it was time for bed. 

She tried not to hurry over bathing him. She dried him 
in front of the fire and warmed his night-shirt. 

At the same time her heart was lifting and she knew that, 
however much she pretended to herself, she was thinking of 
Lord Lynche. 

Directly Dipa was in bed she changed herself quickly, 
putting on a dress which she knew was becoming. It had a 
soft fichu of chiffon round the shoulders and a big rose 
pinned over her breast. It frilled out over her feet and had 
long sleeves which buttoned at the wrist. 

The dress made her look very young and feminine, and 
she arranged her hair simply because there was no time for 
elaboration. 

When she was ready, it was nearly a quarter to seven. 
She peeped into Dipa’s room and as she suspected he was 
fast asleep, with the bedclothes pulled up high round his 
neck until there was very little to be seen of him except the 
very top of his head. 

‘How will he stand the cold of the winter?’ Carina won¬ 
dered. And then everything went from her mind as she hurried 
down the stairs into the library. 

Lord Lynche was waiting for her, standing on the hearth¬ 
rug in front of the fire. 

She saw the sudden light in his eyes as she came into the 
room and knew, too, that it was an effort for him not to go 
towards her and sweep her into his arms. 

Instead he waited until she joined him, and then they 
stood looking at each other—almost like two children lost in 
perplexity. 

‘You are lovely,’ he said at last, his voice deep with 
emotion. ‘In fact, you are lovelier every time I see you. This 
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morning you were so sweet and puritanical in your plain 
blouse and skirt. But tonight I would like to take you to a 
ball in London—to show you off as being the most beautiful 
woman I have ever seen, and to tell everyone you belong 
to me.’ 

Carina dropped her eyes. 

‘But that would not be true, would it?* 

‘Don’t/ he begged. ‘Can’t you understand what I am 
suffering? Can’t you understand what it means to stand here 
and tell you I love you and know that I am wrong even to 

say it?’ . 

‘We have been through this before/ Carina said. I will 
not ask for explanations. Can’t we be happy just as we are?’ 

‘Happy?’ Lord Lynche asked the question with a bitter 
note in his voice. ‘The gods have given so much and yet 
they have tied my hands and sealed my lips/ 

He looked down at her, and suddenly dropped on one 
knee at her side. 

‘Help me, Carina/ he pleaded. ‘I am not worthy of you 
and yet I beg you to love me a little just as I am/ 

She resisted an impulse to put her arms around his neck 
and draw his head to her breast, and instead said quietly: 

‘How can I help you?’ 

He rose to his feet and walked across the room and then 
back to her again. 

‘What can we do?’ he asked. ‘I love you, I cannot let you 
go—and yet I cannot ask you to be my wife/ 

There was silence for a moment. 

Then Carina said in a very low voice, hardly above a 
whisper: 

‘Are you asking me to become . . . your mistress?* 

‘Good God, no!' 

Lord Lynche shouted the words at her and they seemed 
to echo round the room. 

‘Do you really believe that I am as bad—as despicable— 
as that?’ he raged. ‘No man can look at you without thinking 
you are the most beautiful women he has ever seen. But 
do you really think I could stoop as low as Percy and try to 
seduce you? No, I was not thinking anything like that. It is 
just—oh, Lord! What can I say?’ 

He seemed almost like a man distraught as he strode away 
from her, a frown between his eyes, his hands clenched, his 
whole body tense with emotion. 
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*1 do not understand .. / Carina said pitifully. 

The library door opened as she spoke. 

‘I am busy/ Lord Lynche said sharply. ‘I do not wish to 

be i dl am rb sorry, My Lord/ Newman answered. ‘The Chief 
Constable, Major Hartley, is here.’ 

It seemed to Carina that there was something strange in 

Newman’s voice.. r ^ r u 

There was silence for a moment before Lord Lynche 

asked: 

‘Is he alone?’ 

4 No, My Lord/ Newman replied. 

Carina looked in astonishment at the expression on Lord 
Lynche’s face. 

He seemed to take a deep breath before saying: 

‘Ask him to come in.’ 

‘Very good. My Lord.' 

Newman shut the door, and Carina looked across at Lord 
Lynche. 

‘What does he want?’ she asked. 

‘I do not know/ Lord Lynche said slowly, as if he was 
choosing every word. ‘I do not know.’ 

She felt that he was on his guard, for he did not speak to 
her, only moving to stand beside her on the hearthrug. 
‘Would you like me to go?’ Carina asked. 

‘No, stay. It might be better/ he answered. 

‘Better for what?’ Carina asked. 

There was no time for the reply as Newman announced: 
‘The Chief Constable, My Lord.’ 

A man entered the room alone. He was middle-aged with 
a military bearing and was wearing his official uniform. 

Lord Lynche advanced and held out his hand. 

‘Good evening, Major Hartley. This is a surprise.' 

‘I am afraid it will be an unpleasant one/ Major Hartley 
answered. 

‘Indeed?’ 

Lord Lynche indicated a chair. 

‘Won’t you sit down and tell me what is troubling you? 
A glass of wine? It is cold tonight/ 

‘No, thank you/ Major Hartley said. 

He glanced at Carina, who felt uncomfortably that he 
wanted her out of the way. 
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‘It would be best if I spoke to you alone,' Major Hartley 
said after a moment. 

‘Whatever you have to say can be said in front of Miss 
Claverly,' Lord Lynche answered. ‘She is entirely in my 
confidence.' 

‘Very well,' Major Hartley said. ‘But what I have to say 
will come as somewhat of a shock, I am afraid.' 

‘What can it be?’ Lord Lynche asked. ‘Has one of my 
men been caught poaching? Or has someone run off with 
the estate funds?’ 

‘No, nothing like that,* Major Hartley answered. ‘But we 
have information given to us which leads us to believe that 
you are harbouring under this roof someone who has been 
wanted by the police for some years.’ 

‘Indeed?’ Lord Lynche said. ‘What makes you think that?' 

Major Hartley frowned. 

‘Come, My Lord. There is no need to mince words. You 
know as well as I do to whom I am referring.’ 

T am afraid that what you are saying is quite incom¬ 
prehensible to me,* Lord Lynche replied. 

He spoke lightly, and yet watching him Carina knew that 
there was an undercurrent of anxiety in his voice. 

‘He is afraid,’ she thought. 

‘A little over a year ago,’ Major Hartley said, ‘a warrant 
was issued for the arrest of Giles Lynche, wanted for murder. 
You informed us at the time, My Lord, that the person in 
question was dead. You had proof that he had died abroad. 
I believe that was incorrect. I am told that he returned here 
and is hidden in this Castle.’ 

‘May I ask who gave you this interesting information?' 

‘I see no reason why I should tell you, as it is not usual to 
reveal our informants’ names,’ Major Hartley replied. ‘But 
let me state it is someone who has been staying here recently, 
and whose servant was suspicious of certain things that he 
saw while about his duties.’ 

Carina felt herself stiffen. 

She knew now that it was Sir Percy’s valet who had seen 
her coming through the sliding panel on the wall. She thought 
she had recognised him at the bottom of the stairs. 

It was Sir Percy who had given the information to the 
police and chosen this way of having revenge! 

Too soon had they said they were rid of him! His evil was 
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still with them; he was still capable of damaging their lives 
and perhaps destroying their happiness. 

‘I cannot imagine what you are talking about,’ Lord 
Lynche said. 

‘Well, in that case,’ Major Hartley replied, ‘you will have 
no objection to our searching the Castle?* 

‘Searching the Castle?’ Lord Lynche repeated. 

‘I have brought a dozen men with me,’ Major Hartley 
said. ‘I am well aware of the difficulties of searching a place 
of this magnitude. But our informant has also told us in 
which direction it would be wise to look.’ 

‘Then your task is quite an easy one,’ Lord Lynche said. 
‘Perhaps, however, you would allow me to inform my mother 
of what is happening. As you know, she is very old and in 
ill health. If your policemen should burst in on her unex¬ 
pectedly it would be very upsetting, to say the least.’ 

‘Of course, I quite understand,’ Major Hartley said. ‘But 
you will also appreciate that I must come with you. I cannot 
allow you to leave the room alone. My Lord, and perhaps 
warn the person we are seeking so that he can get away.’ 

‘But—damn it all,’ Lord Lynche ejaculated, ‘this is like a 
melodrama in one of the playhouses! ’ 

‘I am sorry it should appear like that,’ Major Hartley 
answered, ‘but I have to do my duty.’ 

‘Of course,’ Lord Lynche said. ‘Would you like to start 
with searching this room—or perhaps interrogate my guests? 
Miss Claverly, I know, will be able to tell you that she has 
seen no sinister characters lurking about the corridors or 
hiding in the attics.’ 

‘I do not think we shall find the person we are seeking in 
the attics, but in the Tudor Wing,’ Major Hartley said. 
‘Unless, of course, we have been misinformed.’ 

‘Then the Tudor Wing is at your disposal,’ Lord Lynche 
said. 

He spoke easily and calmly, but there was a little pulse 
beating in his neck which told Carina that he was by no 
means as confident as he sounded. 

‘They will test the panelling,’ she thought; ‘they will 
knock on it and hear the hollow sound where the door is 
concealed.’ She imagined them bursting in and finding the 
man with the white hair. 

Then she found the answer to one question which had 
puzzled her. 
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‘Giles Lynche!’ the Chief Constable had said. So it was 
Lord Lynche’s brother who lay there—but he looked old! 

‘Shall I lead the way?’ Lord Lynche enquired. ‘Are you 
certain you will not have a drink before you start?’ 

‘Quite certain, thank you,’ the Chief Constable answered 
grimly. 

It was obvious he was feeling embarrassed and uncom- 
fortable at the task he had to perform, and he was much the 
most awkward of the three as they walked from the room 
into the hall. 

Here a dozen policemen stood and muttered an uncom¬ 
fortable, ‘Good evening. My Lord,’ to Lord Lynche’s court¬ 
eous greeting. 

Still moving slowly without apparently the least concern 
Lord Lynche walked past them into the inner hall where 
the great staircase curved upwards. Carina, the Chief Con¬ 
stable and, lastly, the policeman followed him. 

The candles in the sconces were already lit and for a 
moment the light seemed almost dazzling. 

‘This way, if you please,’ Lord Lynche said, his foot on 
the first stair. 

Then a voice from above commanded: ‘Wait!’ 

Carina looked upwards and gave an audible gasp. 

Standing at the top of the stairs, her hand on the banister 
as if to support herself, was the Dowager! 

She was wearing a white robe of satin and lace. Her dia¬ 
monds glittered and shone, not only in the light of the candles, 
but in the brilliant illumination of an oil-lamp which had 
been put beside her on a low table. 

She stood there facing them—splendid, magnificent and 
defiant—and Carina half expected to see a pistol in her hand. 

But the Dowager’s hands were empty, and her voice was 
clear and without a quiver as she said: 

‘Justin, what are these men doing here?’ 

‘Mama, you should not be out of bed,’ Lord Lynche 
exclaimed. 

‘Answer my question!’ his mother replied. ‘Who are these 
men?* 

‘This is the Chief Constable, Mama. Major Hartley, I don’t 
think you have met my mother,’ Lord Lynche said. 

The Chief Constable, obviously a little discomposed at 
the appearance of the Dowager, bowed awkwardly. 

‘I do not know him,’ Lady Lynche said sharply. ‘Where is 
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my old friend Colonel Gibbon? ’ 

‘He died a short while ago. Mama—I told you at the 

tlI ^And so this is his successor?’ Lady Lynche said a little 
scornfully, as if Major Hartley did not come up to her 
estimation of what a Chief Constable should be. 

‘Yes, this is his successor,’ Lord Lynche replied. 

‘And what is he doing here, I want to know?’ the Dowager 
asked. ‘And why has he brought a private army with him? 

Why?’ 

T am afraid, Mama, you will be upset by what I have 
to tell you,’ Lord Lynche replied. 

‘Upset? Have you told me anything that was not up¬ 
setting?’ the Dowager asked. ‘Do you think I am an idiot 
not to be aware that these men have not come in friend¬ 
ship? What do they expect to find?’ 

Before Lord Lynche could answer, Major Hartley moved 
a few steps up the staircase. 

‘I have brought, Madam, a warrant which entitles us to 
search the Castle,’ he said. ‘We have received information 
that your son, Giles Lynche, is not dead—as you previously 
announced—but is hiding here.’ 

‘So that is what you have been told?’ the Dowager an¬ 
swered. ‘Some sneaking spy or paid informer has told you a 
lot of lies and you imagine you can come here and arrest a 
Lynche! The impudence of it astounds me. Do you really 
believe you can dishonour a name which has been respected 
in this place for over five centuries?’ 

‘I am sorry. Madam, but I must obey my orders,’ Major 
Hartley replied. ‘And if a man—whoever he may be—is 
evading the law, he must be brought to justice.’ 

‘Bring him then!’ the Dowager retorted. Try and find 
him! Try and drag him like a rat from his hole—but you 
will have your work cut out! ’ 

‘She is magnificent!’ Carina thought, full of compassion at 
the stand the old lady was making. But she knew there was 
nothing any of them could do to check the inevitable ; nothing 
to prevent Major Hartley and his men from acting on Sir 
Percy’s information and finding Giles Lynche and taking 
him away. Yet the Dowager was fighting for her son: fighting 
as a tiger fights for its life, until the very last breath. 

‘I regret the necessity. Madam, but I must do my duty,' 
Major Hartley said, moving a little up the stairs. 
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It was then that the Dowager laughed. | 

spoke and pushed with all 
hefmight against the great oil-lamp which had been illumin- 

^Someone grwea°scream—Carina thought it was he„elf- 
and she heard an oath come from one of the policemen as 

'Te^Ua^rLS'hiiung die stairs and with a 

^"M^^nSSS^sUhleaml 

the Dowager who stood watching and laughing at thecon- 
the Dowager wo ^ a monient Carina thought she 

looked young and lo'vely as she must have been when she 

that behind Lady Lynche 
thS were more flames, and a cloud of dark smoke came 

bel Shrput 0 out th L?hLn 0 d r 'to clutch Lord Lynche’s arm to 
draw his attention to what she had seen, and even as she did 
so someone behind her shrieked. 

?w?f fomma^o" KLTrunning helter-skelter 
into the hall from below the staircase. 

‘Water? Get some water! Where is the fire-engine?’ 

In the distance Carina heard a bell begin to toll, and she 

realised it was the fire bell. 

She looked up again at the top of the stairs. 

The Dowager had disappeared; but now the smoke 
gr2t thick clouds interspersed with leaping yellow^flames 
las running along the ceiling and creeping along the floor 

tC> She felt Lord Lynche take her arm and propel her forcibly 

t0 ^your ‘mother'. . she tried to say, but they were moving 
too quickly for her to get her breath. 

‘Hurry! ’ he said. ‘I must get you out of this. 

He hurried her through the haU. Servants appeared from 
every Skm-footmen, housemaids and the kitchen stafL 
Carina realised that they would have been ^ving their 
evening meal and therefore were all on the ground floor. 
m 8 n™e was incredible: the bell, tolling louder and 
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louder as they reached the outer door, seemed almost 

de ^S 8 is a fire-engine on the estate,’ Lord Lynche shouted 
t0 ?ne of the polkLmen. ‘You will find it in one of the 

stables.’ 

•Yery good. My Lord footmen. 

outside with ,h. cold .it 

“S3 d$Sp' Ac’S/H e is to bed to the nursery!' 

*t will set him,* Lord Lynche replied. - 

He turned and left her as she reached the foot of 
j she saw him plunge back into the Castle. 

^Carina looked up at the first floor. It was vivid with light 
?Jhe flames were clearly visible in several rooms. She 
tookei up further and saw that the second floor was also 

^OnwlhrnuSies were dark, and she found herself pray¬ 
ing Lord Lynche would find Dipa and bring him down 

t0 ‘i> hiTnot a real hold!’ someone said beside her. 

She suddenly realised that Lord Lynche might not return 
he and Dipa might be trapped up there! 

A woman was being carried through the outer door by 

two men. It was Matthews. ,, . 

‘Her Ladyship! I can’t leave Her Ladyship!’ she sobbed. ^ 
‘You can’t get to her,’ one of the men said kindly, the 

fir The 0 fire-engin^ small and somehow pitifully inndequate 
came trundling round the side of the Casfle.Theyhadn^ 
waited to harness the horses. The grooms and men from 
the estate were pushing it, and they started to unravel the 
long hose down to the lake. 

But Carina’s eyes were on the Castle. 

There was a sudden light in the nursery window, and, 
paralysed, she watched the first flames creeping slowly up 
the curtains. Frantically she ran forward to shake Majo 
Hartley’s arm as he stood on the steps giving orders. 

‘Lord Lynche—he is trying to save a child on the top 
floor!’ she said. ‘Help him! Surely someone can help him. 
‘No one can get up the stairs,’ Major Hartley answered. 

Carina gave a little cry. . 

‘You must get ladders!’ But even as she spoke she knew 
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that no ladder could reach the nurseries. 

‘Do something,’ she pleaded, ‘do something to save them!’ 

Then she saw Lord Lynche come round the side of the 
Castle, with Dipa in his arms covered by a blanket. She ran 
towards them and her feet seemed to have wings. v j J 

Lord Lynche’s hand was burned. His hair and eyebrows 
were scorched, and there was a wound on one cheek. But 
his lips were smiling. 

‘You are safe! You are safe!’ 

The tears were pouring down Carina’s face; her voice was 5 
lilting with joy, and her eyes were like stars. 

‘We are safe,’ Lord Lynche repeated. 

Dipa threw back the blanket. 

‘Fire! Pretty, pretty fire!’ he cried excitedly. 

But Carina did not hear him. Lord Lynche’s arms were 
around her and she hid her eyes, blind with tears, against his' 
shoulder. 
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‘Lady Lynche by Sir Thomas Lawrence,’ Carina said aloud, 
and inscribed the words in her neat, upright handwriting on 
the note-pad which she held on her lap. Then she looked up 
and smiled at the footman holding the picture. 

‘It is less damaged than some of the others,* she said. 

‘Oh, it’ll be all right, Miss,’ he answered. ‘It’s mostly smoke; 
but those firemen did a power of damage to the tapestries 
with their hoses.’ 

‘His Lordship must get someone down from London to 
advise what is the best way to restore them,’ Carina said, 
speaking more to herself than to the footman. 

Then, as he waited, she added: 

‘Put it with the others, will you?’ 

‘It’s the last one, Miss,’ the footman told her. ‘His Lord- 
ship says the men have had a long day and they can leave 
everything else till tomorrow.’ 

‘I expect everyone is tired,’ Carina said sympathetically. 

She rose to her feet, realising that she had been sitting for 
a long time and her legs felt cramped. 

She looked down the long, beautifully proportioned ball¬ 
room where everything that was being salvaged from the 
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fire had been stacked, and thought with a sense of satisfaction 
that a great deal had been saved. 

The ballroom was exquisite, with its white-and-gold walls 
and glittering crystal chandeliers. 

Carina wondered, a little wistfully, if she would ever see a 
wall there with the women’s skirts billowing out over the 
parquet floor, and the men twirling them around in that 

much-criticised dance, the waltz. j , . ,. 

She walked back through the house, and glancing at a big 
grandfather clock saw that it was nearly five o’clock. 

S ’Another hour before I put Dipa to bed,’ she thought. 

There was no need to worry about him. He had seemed 
not in the least upset by the dangers he had encountered 
the night before. 

He had awoken well and cheerful and could talk of nothing 
but the kittens downstairs, asking incessantly how soon he 
could see them. Because Carina was sure there were things 
she could do to help, she had taken Dipa down to the kitchen 
where the fat old cook had welcomed them both. 

‘Leave him with me. Miss,’ she said to Carina. I m used 
to children, having had five of my own. And the little Prince 
will come to no harm playing with the kittens, for their 
mother is one of the gentlest creatures I have ever known.’ 

Telling Dipa to be a good boy, Carina had gone in search 
of Lord Lynche, only to find that he had left at dawn for the 
Castle to try to salvage all that had not been completely 
destroyed by the fire. 

Very soon the estate carts were coming down the long 
drive piled high with pictures and furniture—some badly 
burned, some only superficially spoiled by smoke and water. 

Carina had them all put in the ballroom, as it was the one 
room in the house large enough to store such a quantity of 
stuff. Then she had started to make a catalogue, feeling that 
by doing so she would assist Lord Lynche and, at the same 
time, soothe her own feelings of restlessness and appre¬ 
hension. 

Now, after a long day, she felt the emotions she had been 
keeping at bay flood over her; and she drew in her breath 
quickly when she reached the hall and saw a man come 
hurrying through the open door. It was not, however. Lord 
Lynche, but his agent, Captain Andrews. 

‘Good afternoon, Miss Warner,’ the agent said. ‘Has Lord 
Lynche returned yet?’ 
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‘No, not yet,* Carina replied. 

‘Then I will find him at the Castle,’ Captain Andrews $ai< 

‘I have just come from the hospital.’ 

‘Is everyone all right?’ Carina asked. ' 

‘Mrs. Barnstaple and old Newman are splendid,’ Captain 
Andrews replied. ‘They are suffering from shock and the 
doctor thinks it is wise for them to stay there for another v 
twenty-four hours. But naturally they are agitating to come 
home, feeling that when there is a crisis they are indispens¬ 
able.’ 

There was a pause before Carina asked in a low voice: 

‘And Sir Percy Rockley?’ 

‘He is alive all right,’ the agent answered. ‘His arm has 
been amputated. But the doctors say he should be well enough 
to go back to London in a week or so.’ 

Carina shut her eyes for a moment. She was uncertain 
whether she was glad or sorry at the news. 

‘And what about Robert?’ She had gone to sleep thinking 
of that ghastly moment when Lord Lynche was being held 
back from entering the blazing Castle door. 

As he fought with those who restrained him, through the 
smoke and flames had staggered the terrible figure of a man. 
His clothes were on fire, his hair was scorched, and his face 
burned and blackened almost out of recognition. 

For a moment everyone had stared, almost, it seemed, 
unable to move because it did not seem possible that anyone 
could come through that inferno and live. 

Then as the burning figure flung himself, weeping bitterly, 
at Lord Lynche’s feet, Carina recognised the valet who had 
been in attendance on the white-haired man. 

‘I couldn’t move him, My Lord,’ he sobbed. ‘I tried and 
everything . . . but I couldn’t move him . . .* 

The tears were pouring from his swollen eyes with their 
burnt lashes. His raw hands were held up beseechingly. 
Carina gave a little groan of horror at the sight of his black¬ 
ened lips. 

Lord Lynche beat out the flames, put his arm around the 
man, and raised him to his feet. 

‘It is all right, Robert,’ she heard him say gently. ‘Mr. 
Giles was in a coma: he will have felt nothing. Now we must 
look after you.’ 

With the help of an ambulance man he half carried the 
weeping Robert to an ambulance, and then came back to 
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• ve orders that Carina and Dipa should be taken at once in 
f carriage to the house they had visited the mormng they 
mHp with Lord Lynche. 

with a little start Carina forced her thoughts away from 
what had happened last night to hear the agent answering 

he ‘l1hink°Robert will be all right,’ he said a little doubtfully. 
•I saw him, but he could not speak to me. They have given 
him something to make him sleep. His bums are bad—but 

the doctor said he had seen worse cases 

‘Poor man!’ Carina said, and wondered if the agony in 
Robert’s voice would always haunt her. 

‘Well I will go and see if I can find Lord Lynche,’ Captain 
Andrew’s said in a more cheerful tone. 

He bowed politely and hurried out through the front door. 

Carina crossed the hall and went into the drawing-room, 
feeling as she entered that it was one of the loveliest rooms 
she had ever seen. 

Someone, she supposed it was one of the gardeners, had 
filled it with flowers from the hothouses at the Castle. There 
was a fire burning in the grate, and the windows looking out 
over the gardens seemed to be full of the sun. 

It looked very different from what it had done when she 
had seen it first. Then there had been an un-lived-in and sad 
atmosphere about it, as if it was lonely and without anyone 
to care for it. Now it had a welcome which Carina not only 
saw with her eyes but felt in her heart. 

She walked to the mantelpiece and stood touching the 
exquisite Dresden ornaments with her soft finger-tips. 

She thought she heard a horse’s hoofs in the distance and 
held her breath to listen. She knew she was waiting—waiting 
tremulously and a little afraid—for the man she loved. 

She had never imagined that love could be like this. She 
had thought it would be something quiet, peaceful and com¬ 
forting ; instead of which, it was a burning fire which con¬ 
sumed her whole being even as the fire last night had con¬ 
sumed the Castle. 

She was no longer sure of herself. She only knew that 
every breath she drew was like a sharp sword searing its way 
into her heart and every thought of him was an ecstasy 
beyond expression. 

‘I love you.’ She whispered the words beneath her breath 
and wanted to shout them aloud so that the whole room 
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echoed with them. She loved him, and she could think of I 
nothing but her love and the feelings he aroused in her. 

She wanted to consider everything dispassionately and 1 
logically; but she could only feel and go on feeling, so that 1 
her whole being became an instrument of pulsating emotion* 
over which she had no control. 

He was coming! She heard his footsteps cross the hall, and 3 
she turned her face towards the door. Her eyes were like 3 
lighted candles as he came into the room. 

He is looking tired,’ she thought at her first glimpse of'5 
him. But then, as he saw her standing there, his face was 1 
transfigured. In a few quick strides he was at her side. . H 

‘Carina,’ he said, ‘you are all right?’ 1 

‘But of course,’ she answered. And her eyes looking up into 
his said so much more than the mere conventional words. 

‘I have thought about you all day,’ he said, ‘but I could j 
not come until now.’ 

‘Of course not,’ she answered, ‘there was so much to do.’ 

His eyes held hers. ‘You are so lovely,’ he murmured, ‘love¬ 
lier than I remembered.’ 

She felt herself begin to tremble. ] 

She knew his eyes were on her lips, and thought that he 
was about to kiss her, drawing in her breath in anticipation 
of the rapture that in one second would be hers. But to her 
surprise he turned away from her. 

‘Carina,’ he said. ‘I have something to ask you.’ 

‘What is it?’ she whispered. 

She had to force herself to speak because the sudden con¬ 
striction in her throat nearly suffocated her. 

‘I want to ask you to marry me ...’ he said. 

Then, as she felt as if the room swam round her, he went 


° n *... but before I tell you what you mean to me, and what I 
know my life would be without you, I must tell you some¬ 
thing else.’ 

Carina pressed her fingers against her breasts. Somehow 
she could not trust herself to speak. 

‘It is this,’ Lord Lynche said, and unexpectedly his voice 
was hard: ’that if you marry me—if you take me as I am— 
then you are accepting a man who loves you with the whole 
of his being but who has nothing else to give you.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ Carina asked, bewildered. 

‘I mean this—and therefore take your time before you 
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me V our answer,’ Lord Lynche replied. ‘I have nothing 
to lay at your feet except my heart. I am penniless, absolutely 

^‘Rut 055 I do not understand,’ Carina faltered. 

For iust one moment his lips twisted in a grim smile. 

•Why should you?’ he asked. ‘But what I am telling you is 
•h,. truth. Come here.’ 

Carina moved slowly across the floor towards him almost 
shc W as mesmerised. When she reached his side, he 
Hrew her to the window and they stood looking out over the 
Vale of Evesham towards the blue silhouette of the Malvern 
Hills against the evening sky. 

‘You see that?’ he asked. 

‘Yes ’ Carina answered, wonderingly. 

‘Once I believed that the land as far as the eye can see 
would belong to me, would be mine to administer, to love 
and to care for as my ancestors have done since the time of 
the Norman Conquest,’ Lord Lynche went on. ‘But now 
it is no longer mine. And although this house belongs to me. 
as I told you yesterday, now that the Castle has gone it must 
be the family seat, the focal point from which the Lynche 
family carries on its name.’ 

‘But what are you saying?’ Carina cried. ‘I thought Sir 
Percy .. 

Lord Lynche shook his head and interrupted her. 

‘It has nothing to do with Percy Rockley,’ he said. ‘He 
is finished and forgotten. No, all this, Carina darling, must 
belong to the head of the family—and there is nothing I can 
do except to give my house to him for his children in the 
future.’ 

‘But you are Lord Lynche,’ Carina said insistently. 

He shook his head. ‘No,’ he answered gently, as one might 
speak to a child. ‘Now that my brother is dead, the title is 
inherited by his son—Dipa.’ 

Carina gave a little exclamation. 

‘Dipa?’ she repeated incredulously. 

Lord Lynche moved away as if he could not bear to be so 
close to her. 

‘Perhaps I had better start at the beginning,’ he said. ‘It is 
a story that you are entitled to hear. Won’t you sit down?’ 

Because she was afraid that her legs would no longer carry 
her, Carina seated herself on the brocade-covered sofa by 
the fireplace. Her eyes were very dark in her white face. She 
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raised them towards Lord Lynche as he stood looking down I 
at her, his arm on the marble mantelpiece. 

‘My brother Giles was ten years older than I,* he began.fl 
‘He was always a gay dog and had little use for living in the I 
country and trying to look after the estate. But my mother# 
adored him. He had always been her favourite and she would * 
hear no ill of him, and if she did, she would not believe it— ft 
not even when he killed a man.’ 

‘Killed?’ Carina ejaculated. 

‘ “Murdered” is a better word,’ Lord Lynche replied. ‘He 1 
was only a shop-keeper, but he had a very pretty wife. The 3 
husband returned home unexpectedly and my brother shot ‘1 
him dead without there being the slightest excuse of self- ] 
defence.’ 

‘How horrible!’ Carina exclaimed. 

‘It was indeed a crime for which there was no justification,' 3 
Lord Lynche agreed. ‘But owing to my mother’s influence! 
with the Home Secretary, the whole thing was hushed up j 
and not a breath of scandal reached the newspapers.’ 

Lord Lynche paused a moment and looked down at the j 
flames. 

‘I think,’ he added in a low voice, ‘that from that moment . 
she was unbalanced—almost, if one is frank, a little mad.’ 

‘She was wonderful, all the same,* Carina said. 

‘Yes, indeed,’ he answered. ‘But her whole life was centred 3 
on one thing—to save my brother from the consequences of ; 


his crime.* 

‘Perhaps every mother would have felt the same,’ Carina ^ 
suggested. 

‘Perhaps,’ Lord Lynche agreed. ‘Anyway, with her genius 
for organisation, she had him smuggled abroad—and con¬ 
trived that although a warrant had been issued for his arrest,! 
it would never be put into operation unless he returned to 3 
this country.’ 

‘She was not able to see him,’ Carina said, her heart aching 
a little for the woman who loved her son, but who had been 
forced to send him into exile. 

‘There was nothing else she Could do,’ Lord Lynche replied, 
‘if she was to save him from being hanged. My 
always had a hasty temper and there were innumerably 
stories—all of which would have come out at a trial—of 
injuring people who annoyed him. No—my mother did 
only thing she could do at the time.’ 
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•What happened then?’ Carina asked. 

•My brother went abroad and we heard vague rumours of 
his excesses and the dissolute life he was leading in Paris, 
Monte Carlo, India and the East. But we had no idea he had 
married a Javanese.’ Lord Lynche paused. 

‘1 have learned since that she was a dancer of some repute. 
My brother must have ruined her reputation and her career 
as he ruined so many other people with whom he came in 
contact.’ 

Lord Lynche gave a little sigh as if he regretted the per¬ 
sonal relationship between himself and his brother which 
had gradually become estranged through the years. Briskly he 
continued: ‘My father fell ill, and a month before he died my 
brother returned home.’ 

‘How frightening for you!’ Carina exclaimed. 

4 It was indeed. He came to the Castle secretly one night. 
He was very ill, penniless; and suffering from a disease he had 
caught in the East which had not only turned his hair white, 
but had begun to affect his brain. It was a kind of creeping 
paralysis, for which in the advanced stages the doctors say 
there is no cure.’ 

‘How ghastly for your mother!’ Carina cried. 

‘It was ghastly for all of us,’ Lord Lynche answered, 
‘because we knew that if one whisper got out about Giles’ 
return to the country, he would be sent for trial, and there 
would be no question what the sentence would be.’ 

‘So you hid him?’ Carina prompted. 

‘My mother was determined,’ Lord Lynche went on, ‘that 
there should be no stigma on the family name. Besides 
which, whatever he was like, she still loved her son. She put 
him into the priest hole in the Tudor Wing of the Castle. 
Only three people, besides ourselves, knew that he was there 
—and that is why I cannot imagine how Percy Rockley dis¬ 
covered his whereabouts.’ 

Carina almost started to say that Sir Percy’s valet had 
seen her come through the sliding panel. But she changed her 
mind and thought there would be plenty of time later to tell 
Lord Lynche of her part in this drama. At the moment she 
wanted to hear the end of the story and know for the first 
time the whole truth. 

‘I think that Rockley must have been suspicious,’ Lord 
Lynche went on ruminatively. ‘He often talked of Giles, and 
asked where he had died. I have forgotten to tell you that we 
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announced his “death” immediately after he returned to this 
country. It Was put in The Times and my mother received 
quite a lot of letters of condolence from her friends/ 

‘Why should Sir Percy have been suspicious?’ Carina asked. > 
‘I have no idea/ Lord Lynche replied. ‘But perhaps he had 
an idea of blackmail, or was just making life uncomfortable.. 
Rockley was always on the look-out for anything which*! 
could be turned to his advantage. Anyway, my mother had 
anticipated that there might be people like Percy Rockley in ^ 
the world.* 

‘What do you mean?’ Carina enquired. 

‘I mean that she had—I have learned now—made her v ’ 
plans just in case Giles was ever betrayed,’ Lord Lynche 
replied. ‘As far as we knew, only three people knew of his 
existence—Newman, who is the essence of integrity; Mrs. 
Barnstaple, who had loved him as a child; and his own valet, 5 
Robert, who had been with him nearly twenty years/ 

‘They were all loyal and trustworthy/ Carina said quickly. 
‘Of course they were/ Lord Lynche agreed. ‘I would have 
trusted any of them with my own life. But my mother was 
determined to be prepared for every contingency/ 

‘What did she do? And how did she know the Chief Con- • 
stable had arrived?’ Carina asked almost impatiently. 

‘I was just coming to that/ Lord Lynche answered. ‘When - 
the police arrived, Newman opened the door and, as you 
know, he brought Major Hartley into the library. He then 
questioned one of his men as to why they had come, and 
hearing the answer, slipped upstairs to my mother’s room. 
He was one of the people in the Castle who always kept her 
informed of everything that happened/ 

Carina said nothing, and Lord Lynche continued; 

‘My mother took the news quite calmly. She told him to 
go downstairs at once, but on the way to take the huge oil- 
lamp which always stood in the sewing-room next door to her 
bedroom and place it on a small table at the top of the 
stairs/ 

‘Did Newman know what she intended to do with it?' 
Carina asked. 

‘He had not the slightest idea, and he never questioned 
her. All the servants and most other people did exactly 
what my mother required of them, without argument/ 

Lord Lynche smiled as he spoke, and Carina could not 
help smiling too. It would have been a very brave person who 
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would have dared to oppose the formidable Lady Lynche. 

‘Newman came downstairs,’ Lord Lynche went on, ‘and 
my mother got out of bed and set fire to her bedroom. The 
curtains and covers burned like paper. She then moved slowly 
along the passage and stood waiting at the top of the stairs/ 

Lord Lynche paused a moment as if in an effort to keep 
his voice free of emotion. Then, with superb self-control, 
he continued: 

‘She was well aware that all the servants were at supper. 
She had everything planned. She was prepared to burn down 
the Castle she loved more than anything else in the world 
except for her son Giles. No woman could in her own way 
have made a greater or more heart-searing sacrifice/ 

‘But it meant she would also destroy her son/ Carina cried. 

‘My mother knew that Giles had been in a coma since he 
had fallen down and cut his forehead/ Lord Lynche replied. 

Carina quickly put her fingers up to her lips to prevent 
her saying that she had seen him and had bandaged the 
wound. 

‘We both realised a long time ago that a lack of balance 
might be expected at any time due to the disease from 
which he was suffering/ Lord Lynche continued. ‘Giles died 
in the fire—but he felt nothing, and knew nothing. It was 
perhaps the most magnificent funeral pyre any man could 
have/ 

‘And Major Hartley? Will he be satisfied?’ Carina asked. 

‘Major Hartley has nothing to show for his suspicions/ 
Lord Lynche replied. ‘There is only the spiteful allegation of 
Rockley and his man that someone wanted by the police was 
hiding in the Castle and that there was a Tudor priest’s hole 
where he could be concealed. But Major Hartley has nothing 
by which he can confirm these rumours—that part of the 
Castle has been completely destroyed/ 

‘And now?’ Carina asked. 

‘Now I must put right the wrong that has been done since 
my father’s death/ Lord Lynche said, unconsciously squaring 
his shoulders. ‘I took the title knowing my brother was alive 
"T 1 * was something I could not refuse my mother in the 
circumstances. But I had no idea that my brother had mar¬ 
ried, or that he had a child/ 

‘I thought he was yours/ Carina said in a low voice. 

‘Of course you did. And so did Chi-Yun, because all she 
read in the papers was that the son of the late Lord Lynche 
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had inherited the title. I do not suppose Giles ever told hei 
that he had a. brother/ 

‘But . .. Dipa?’ Carina said anxiously. 

‘Dipa is Lord Lynche, and therefore must be acknowledj 
and in time take his place as the head of the family.’ 

‘And you—what happens to you?’ Carina asked. 

‘I have already told you—I have nothing,’ Lord Lynche 
replied. ‘In my father’s Will—and indeed all through the 
centuries—everything has been given to the eldest son. I had 
meant to go into the Foreign Office and carve myself some 
sort of career; but when Giles was sent into exile, my mother 
made me stay at home. My father was not well— his life 
hung on a thread for about five years before he died. She 
made up her mind what must be done if he died before' 
Giles. And because I loved her, I agreed to all the wrong shd 
suggested.’ 

‘Perhaps it was not wrong,’ Carina said gently. ‘She could 
not bear to have her son hanged; and when he did die, you^ 
would have become Lord Lynche—except for Dipa.’ 

‘Except for Dipa,’ Lord Lynche repeated. 

He drew a deep breath and walked away from her towards 
the window, where he stood looking out into the distance, j 

‘He has changed everything,’ he said in an almost strangled 
voice. ‘But one thing he cannot alter. I love you—I want you- 
more than I thought it possible to want any woman—ij 
worship you. But I can offer you nothing, save a little com¬ 
fort in the few years that I might be Dipa’s guardian, and 
then poverty—perhaps in an obscure cottage somewhere on 
the estate.’ 

His voice ceased and there was a sudden dejection about 
the stance of his figure as if he thought that she must refuse 
him. 

Carina did not answer. Instead she rose from her seat by 
the fire and moved silently across the carpet towards him. t 

He had not anticipated her coming and gave a start as he 
found her at his side, her little hand on the arm of his coat.. \ 

‘Do you really think that matters?’ she asked. ‘I love you 
... I think I have loved you since the very first moment L 
saw you.' I thought then that I hated you intensely ... but F 
did not listen to what my heart was telling me. Do you think 
that money, position, a title—anything—is of importance,^ 
except that I am yours . . . yours to follow you wherever inj 
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the world you may care to go?’ 

He stared at her as if he could hardly believe what she 
was saying. And then, his eyes blazing and the sound of 
sheer triumph bursting from his lips, he took her into his 
arms. 

He kissed her at first gently—but then wildly, passionately, 
as if the hunger in his heart could no longer be controlled. 

He kissed her lips, her eyes, her cheeks, her forehead, and 
the little pulse that hammered in the whiteness of her neck. 
Then his lips were once more on hers, demanding her whole 
being, as if he wanted not only her love but her soul and life 
in his keeping. ‘I love you, Carina,* he breathed. ‘God, how I 
love you! And I will make you mine—mine for ever.’ 

Neither of them heard the door open. They did not see a 
footman enter, look at them with astonished eyes, and retire 
to knock loudly on the door. 

The sound made them spring apart, and Lord Lynche 
said ‘Come in!’ in a voice deep and hoarse with emotion. 

As the footman entered, Carina was moving towards the 
fireplace tidying with fingers that trembled the tumbled curls 
around her flushed cheeks. 

‘What is it?’ Lord Lynche asked testily. 

‘I am sorry to disturb Your Lordship,’ the footman an¬ 
swered, ‘but there is a man here asking for Lady Lynche. 
When I informed him that Her Ladyship was dead, he said 
that it is imperative that he should speak with Your Lord- 
ship.’ 

‘Tell him to come back tomorrow,’ Lord Lynche com¬ 
manded. 

‘He is a foreign gentleman,* the footman said doubtfully. 
‘In fact, I understood him to say he had come from Java.’ 

Lord Lynche looked across the room at Carina. 

‘Show him in,’ he said curtly. 

The footman closed the door behind him. 

Who can it be?’ Carina asked wonderingly. 

‘Perhaps by “Lady Lynche” he means Chi-Yun,’ Lord 
Lynche replied. ‘It may be a relation who has not heard of 
her death. Anyway, we had best see him.’ 

Of course,* Carina agreed. 

Their eyes met and he whispered softly: ‘I love you—and 
I cannot believe yet that you really love me.’ 

he smiled at him, her lips red and warm from his kisses, 
er eyes so brilliant with happiness that they seemed to 
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shine out of her face. But there was no time to answer. 

The door had opened again, and the footman announced: \ 

‘The gentleman to see you. My Lord.’ 

A little man came into the room, and Carina saw at the j 
first glance that he was undoubtedly Javanese. 

He was wearing his native sarong and over it a cheap 1 
black coat of Western make. In his hand he carried a rather 1 
battered bowler hat. There was no mistaking the anxiety in J 
his yellow face with its high cheekbones, as he bowed low and 1 
very respectfully. T would speak with Lord Lynche,’ he said j 
in a high, sing-song voice. 

T am Lord Lynche!’ 

The little man looked up and hesitated. 

‘No,’ he said. ‘You not my master.’ 

‘I think, then, you must have known my brother/ Lordl 
Lynche replied. ‘He was in Java at one time, but he is dead* \ 

The little man bowed as if in respect. 

‘Can I help you?’ Lord Lynche enquired. 

The Javanese looked around him for a moment. He] 
seemed to be searching for words. Then he said: j 

‘I come for my son.’ 

‘Your son?’ Lord Lynche questioned. 

‘My son,’ the man repeated. ‘He named Dipa. He stolen 
from me by Lady Lynche, who in our country we call Chi- 
Yun.’ 

‘Stolen? What do you mean, stolen?* Lord Lynche asked! 
sharply. ‘He was her child, was he not?’ 

The little man shook his head. 

‘No, Sir,’ he said. ‘You not understand. Child of Chi-Yun 1 
and my master, who we call Mr. Lynche, die. He very sickly ^ 
baby and heat too much. He die after two years.’ 

‘He died?’ Lord Lynche repeated incredulously. 

‘Yes, yes,* the Javanese said quickly, pleased that someone 
could understand what he was trying to convey. ‘Chi-Yun cry, 
very much, then she forget. My master go away, but other 
men kind to her—you understand? Only she get ill.’ 

‘What happened then?’ Lord Lynche asked. 

The little man made a gesture with his hands. 

‘Chi-Yun ill . . . have very little money . . . and lonely 
without master and child. One day she see in newspaper 
master become big rich lord in England. She scream, get 
very angry.’ 

Lord Lynche glanced towards Carina, whose eyes were 
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on the little man’s face, watching him as if spellbound. 

‘My wife and I try to make her happy,’ the Javanese went 
on, ‘hut one day Chi-Yun say she go to England. She get 
money from this Lord, she say, because she his lady ... she 
Lady Lynche.’ 

‘So she went?’ Lord Lynche asked. 

‘Yes, she went,’ the Javanese answered, ‘and when she go 
to big ship, she ask our son—Dipa—go with her to harbour. 
Dipa very pleased ... like going in carriage.’ 

‘I begin to see what happened,’ Lord Lynche said reflect¬ 
ively. 

‘When Dipa not come home,* the little man continued, 
‘my wife very worried. We go to harbour. They tell us Chi- 
Yun take Dipa with her on ship.’ 

‘So what did you do then?* Lord Lynche enquired. 

‘I work . . . very, very hard,’ the man answered. ‘I work 
and work . . . until I have enough money come to England. 
My wife remember all that Chi-Yun tell her about big 
Castle where master live as little boy. I sure when I arrive 
England I find Chi-Yun and—Dipa.’ He stopped and looked 
first at Lord Lynche and then at Carina. 

‘Dipa?’ he asked anxiously, \ . . Dipa, my little son ... he 
here?’ 

Carina jumped to her feet. ‘Wait a minute,’ she said. 

She ran across the room, pulled open the door and sped 
through the hall. It took her only a few seconds to reach 
the kitchen. 

Dipa was sitting at the kitchen table, eating currant cakes 
which the cook was handing to him hot from the oven. 

Carina lifted him down from the chair. 

‘Come, Dipa, come quickly,’ she said breathlessly. 

As if her excitement infected him, he started to laugh and 
to jump about. She caught him by the hand and ran back 
with him to the drawing-room. 

She stood back and let him enter first. 

He was talking about the kittens, trying to tell Carina the 
names he had chosen for them. Then his voice died away on 
his lips as he saw who stood inside the room. 

For a moment he was still, then with a shout—a high, 
excited, joyous cry which seemed to rend the hearts of those 
who listened—he ran forward and flung himself against the 
little man. There was no mistaking their happiness at the 
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reunion. There was no mistaking that Dipa had in fact found J 
his father—hjs own flesh and blood. 

They chattered away in their own language, which sounded 
somehow like a paean from two happy song-birds. 

Lord Lynche led them into another room and ordered 
food for Dipa’s father. Then he came back into the drawing¬ 
room, closing the door behind him. He stood for a moment * 
watching Carina as she waited by the fireplace. 

‘I will settle a large sum of money on them,’ he said, | 
almost as if he were speaking to himself. ‘Dipa shall be a i 
rich man when he grows up/ 

T do not think Dipa will worry about money,’ Carina 
answered. 4 He has got what is much more important— i 
happiness/ 

Slowly Lord Lynche crossed the room to her side. 

4 And you?’ he asked. ‘Are you happy?’ 

Tn a way, I am sorry/ she answered. ‘I should have liked 
that little cottage somewhere on the estate. I wanted to look 
after you all by myself, to show you 

She stopped because his arms were around her and his lips 
were very close to hers. 

To show me what?’ he asked in a low voice. 

4 Do you really want me to say it?’ she enquired. 

T want it more than anything else in the world,’ he replied A 
‘X want you to say it until you make me believe it is true— j 
until you convince me that I need not be afraid of losing j 
y 0U —or that I shall wake up and find this is all a wonderful < 
dream/ 

She looked into his eyes and felt suddenly shy. There was 
so much there that she had wanted to see; and yet now she 
saw it, it made her tremulous and a little afraid—not. only 
of him, but of her own feelings. 

Unexpectedly he clasped her tightly to him. 

‘Say it!’ he said half fiercely, but with an underlying tone 
of tenderness which seemed to make her heart turn over in 
her breast. 4 Say it.’ 

She felt the flames of ecstasy sweep over her, and her 
happiness was almost too great to be borne. 

Then, hardly above a whisper, because as she spoke her 
lips touched his, she said: ‘1 love you. Oh, my darling, I love 

you ... so very, very much-’ w j| 

His mouth was on hers smothering the last word— the 
world stood still—and everything else was forgotten. | 












